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INTRODUCTION 


THE INDUS CIVILISATION 

(Circa 2700-1 Boo bc) 

T rir. classical civilisation of India, as it was known ai the beginning of this century from 
texts and monuments, was preceded by a brilliant pr. (urfc which bcEjaii in the third 
millennium Be. Of this prelude pm«: tit-day India can to some extent claim the heritage. 
Scholars were prepared for the resurrection of the Hittiic world by references to these people in 
ancient texts: the cycle of myths about Minos preserved the memory of die grandeur of Crete, 
There were no snch references to the Indus Valley, All memory' of a civilisation prior to the 
coming of the Aryans had been lost until the trow els of die archaeologists revealed the cities of 
Moltenjo-daro and Harappa in Sind and in the Panjab Yet The material culture of this civilisa¬ 
tion which was contemporary with iho&t* of Sumer and Akkad was in no way then inferior- Tin: 
very lay-out of the two capitals, 375 miles apart, contrasts by its admirable planning with the 
confusion of ancient or modern oriental rides, The streets arc laid out at right-angles, the houses 
have sanitary installations, sewent and bailirocnna j public buildings arc grouped to the wettof 
the residential area and a special quarter is reserved for slaves, or al any rate tor labourers in 
state employment. 

The temples which tin Mesopotamian archaeologist sc^k* *;o eagerly are missing in these 
cities. It is possible that a swimming-haih, the exact purpose of wtiich is unknown, was intended 
for ritual barbing, if rhr practice of bathing at Molten jo- da ru, as in modem India, was one of 
the Pap uff of religions tile. Bui iherc arc numerous seals which give some indication of the 
spiritual lift* of the unknown prop I r >fi Mohenjo-tiaro, though posing fur. Hating problems tor 
the scholar. They axe rectangular in shape and often have animals engraved upon Them; they 
bear a short Inscription in hieroglyphic si.ripl which Still remains under ip he red, This script beat's 
no resemblance to the pre-cuneiform ideograms nf Mesopotamia, 

The Indus civilisation produced waits of ax! which are astonishing in their sense of modelling 
and movement. There arc a number of pieces in the round in stone; a male torso front Harappa 
widt h must have had an articulated head and ai ms. T'licrrt; is a young gild in copper with slender 
limbs. The engravings on the seals u veal the skill with which tlicsr ancient artists captuicd 
animal forms: tigers, elephants, buffaloes, and, above all, humped cal tic, so that one cannot 
but think that from this period onwards there were in India at lists remarkable for their skill in 
portraying: animals. 

For this surprising civilisation, which from the lowest levels in the excavations is already fully 
developed, U already Indian in many respects although its origin remains a mystery and only 
certain features can bc derived from the very simple peasant cultures which preceded iL Certain 
demerits of the classical Indian civilisation are thought to derive from these very ancient times: 
the hump-hacked bull, so frequent on the seals, is the mount of the god Siva whose most sacred 
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representation is the symbol in itic form of a phallus known as the iinga, Hie Mohcnjiwlaro 
excavations have produced these sexual symbol*. FlUtkunorf, one seal shows a figure with 
three lace* and a horned head-dress, seated cross-legged with ered phallus and surrounded by 
animal*. This U believed to be a form of Sivu with three faces, the god of sexual potency, (lie 
supreme v^i* and Lord of Beasts. Kali, the goddess associated with Siva, inherited many of the 
features t harar teristic - T the archaic Great Mother. Numerous terracotta female figurines fotmt! 
during die excavation arc believed to be early representations of this goddess, at once frightening 
and maternal. 

The Indus civilisation was destroyed at its height by the incursion or peoples from the moun¬ 
tains of Afgluiiustaii and Baluchistan, 'The people of the highlands bordering on India fled to 
thr plains under the pressure of invader* and the civilisation experienced a set-back which is 
retire ted in the quality of its pottery; this becomes less perfect than it had been in the 
preceding centuries. This troubled period lasted Tor several centuries, until about thr middle of 
the second millennium. Then new invaders appraiy perhaps the same ones as those who had 
previously disturbed the equilibrium of the eastern extension* of the Iranian Plateau. But thi 
time we know the name of the foreign bands which swooped down upon die Indus valley: they 
W ere the Aryans, who introduced into India a new religion and a whole new civilisation, as well 
as Sanskrit, ;t language which was to have a remarkable future. 


ANCIENT INDIA 


From the Vcdic Period to Buddhism (l5tb-5th Centuries sc) 

Xo artistic re main s survive from the period which began in 1500 tie and lasted f(>» a thousand 
year*. Hib b not to say that there was no art, but that only perishable materials were used — 
wood, and perhaps ivory —which have disappeared ynthmit tram in die hot and humid climate 
i.l India. But this period is no less important on this account even for those wfio arc interested 
exclusively in art, for it b in (he course of This millennium dial there developed the Indian 
conceptiou iT the world, ways oflife and thought which were 10 find ihcir expression in birr 
plastic forms. 

Seen in perspective, this conception of the world springs from the Aryan impact upon the 
I ndian setting: India, that inttneavca ub-contitk ut, peopled by such diverse races, by commun¬ 
ities speaking such divergent languages, which had attained cultural levels differing so widely 
,nin)ng>t themselves; die Aryans, \i this early rime known to us only from the four com pi Into ns 
oi writings which Indian tradition holds to be sacred ,md of divine origin, known as the "Veda”, 
41 Know ledge”. The oldest of the four "Vedas is a compilation of religious hymns but it abounds 
with information which throw* light upon Vcdic society. The very language in which it is 
written, Sanskrit, Lit at language of the gods, seems s t range h familiar to us, both in its vocabulary 
and in it* grammar. i JiLs hint alone would he sufficient to draw our attention to the fact that 
a few centuries before penetrating into India, the ancestors of the Vcdic Aryans had been living 
in con (act with the ancestor, of the Greek*, the Oils, the [.atins and the peoples who gave their 
language to Germania ; in fact it may he said that all these peoples ,-tpoke dialect* of the same 
unknown language which is named conventionally Common Indo-European. In the same way 
the r eli g io n ;md the social and juridical structure arc si mi la 1 to those of the Greeks and Roman* 
in earliest limes. But the civilisation of the Vcdic Aryans diverged verysoonfront these common oii- 
gia* to evolve along wholly « a igiual lines, an evolution in which the Indian setting played its pari. 

Front about 1 000 He then appear in the exegetira! texts, known as Lhc “Brahmanas", two 
innovation* among others: the considerable importance attached to die ritual, and in the social 
field die adumbration of what was to become the caste system. I he social hierarchy embodied 
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ill the several classes of society was not only human but, one might almost say, metaphysical. 
The priests, the bmhmaib. occupied the highest place; tin* warriors and the Aryan artisans 
having access t o the sacrifice followed next : finally the Sudras, who were excluded from religions 
rites, tvrre relegated to the bottom of the social scale. For these Suclras were essentially indigenous 
peoples who practised different religions and whose concepts were in many respects opposed to 
those of the invaders. Bui little by little those practices and ideas were to penetrate into Brahman* 
ism and thus the religion of the Aryans, as it was adopted by India, was to become Hinduism. 

1« the first half nfthc lust millennium bc appear in the“Lpanisads\ tlie texts which const itiito 
the last part of the Vrdie writings, the Vedanta”, two fundamental notions which are intimately 
linked: irons migration and the law of action and reaction. Each of our actions carries with it 
r*-action and bears fruit which will ripen either in our present existence or in a future one; 
death is simply the passage to a new existence, divine, human, animal, infernal or demoniac, 
ib precise nature bring determined exactly by our previous actions or, to use the Sanskrit term, 
by our “kannan”. Henceforth these two postulates, variously interpreted, were to govern all 
orthodox and heterodox religious thought in India, and the main hope of every Indian from 
ihk time onward was to achieve release from rids cycle of rebirth# and from the weight of sins 
nf which lie retained no recollection. 

But the Upaiusads reveal to u* a secret which l’> dial of the identity of the innermost Self of 
u»an v "atman’V with the Absolute, the universal Being, die ‘'brahman”. This transccndcntai truth 
is based on quite a different system front that of experience* tliat illusory system in which tram- 
migration and the law of action and re-action operate. It protects the man who has arrived ai 
this truth from die operation of these laws and brings him deliverance. 

-Such was the state of religion in India in the 6th century no when two great founders of 
religion made Lheir appearance: the Buddha and the Jina. 

The careers of Vardhamana, also called Mabavira, Lhe Great Hero, or jina. the \ ictorious, 
and of Sakyamtini, also called the Buddha, which mean# die Enlightened One, ran completely 
parallel and (heir doctrines show great similarity. But the cultural importance nf Buddhism is 
incomparably greater than that of J.iini'iin. 1 hr latter never extended beyond the frontiers of 
India, while Buddhism spread! to large* parts of Asia anti radiated as far as China and Japan, 
introducing premises il bus in common with all Indian udigious thought, many of tlir aspects 
of the civilisation of India and in particular Buddhist art. 

In reaction to metaphysical Bralitnamsni, Buddhism claims to be strictly practical, lhe 
Buddha recognises that there is nothing but suffering on earth and he wishes only to be tlie 
phy.tii ian "ho h called in to cure dm universal sorrow The remedy is the extinction of desire, 
which is the origin of life and of suffering: through progressive detachment man can raitc* him- 
3n If from one existence to another, to sainthood which ultimately leads to Nirvana. Although 
ihis doctrine appears m embody sttpreme egotism, it bring* ivjili it front its very * right tome 
cimipcivnifiou tot this individual isolation of exclusive responsibility; it bring# the Mttisc oi 
universal solidarity. The suffering which funds us, also links us with all other Indtigs This is the 
'irigiii of that sublime paradox of the way of detachment which enjoins, us a prerequisite, 
compassion, carried to the point of charity and love. 

The intdicctiial ideal of Buddhism is monastklsm, but ^ince cnmimmal life cannot mil every* 
Ijmfy, Buddhist society is divided : beside dir monks who devote themselves to holiness, thr Jay 
people merely apply common sense; they ensure the male rial ixitten ct of the community. For 
i lwin, even nvnr than for thr monks. Buddhism is essentially a religion of devotion and worship, 
called bkiikh and pup in India; it h tin* origin of the cult of rdks and of the venera turn of material 
temabis connected widi the life of the Blessed One In this lies the origin of Buddhist art. 
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The Manrya, Sunga, anti Kanva Dynasties {4ih-ut centuries bcj 

V.V have now arrived ai the period when the Achaemenid ruler* oi Persia have wtabhdn-'! 
UicLt suzerainty in the north-western provinces of India. Through the glorious Iranian empire, 
I rnii.L plays a role in the hiftory of the Wrifld; Indian contingents fought together with ilie 
amid of die Great King in die Median wars. This occupation of north-west India by Uic 
Achaiunciilds was also reflected in the arts. 

In the ph ccntuiy Alexander of Maei'dorj set himself up as the successor of th< Achacmcmds, 
in lii*- I urn couqurml die Indus valley, but subsequently died on his way bark, fhe Aryan 
civilisation was in tin- process of a slow 1 penetration of the Deccan. A number of states* kingdoms 
■>i tribal republics divided power among themselves in the Ganges valley, tin region in which 
*h< Buddha and the Jina wi re gathering eves more converts. ,\ftn b< iiig '■ nnanr fin untunes, 
ait now burst forth hi India. A few specimens of an archaic style, represented specifically by 
( harming t«i i ic i.ia figurines, mostly of animals, may date fiom this period. But it was BuddliUtti 
wi licit was to give the decisive impulse to Indian art and to be almost its sole source ofinspiratiou 
while it nourished For mure than seven centuries. 

Although Buddhism was founded by a Nepalese, it centred in the Gangr-' region of India, 
called Magli-nfo. Political circtumtaoce^ loured U* gtwvlh for it was CandragnpU, the ruto 
«rthis same Maghada ahd the {bunder of the Mauryan dynasty who led the ninvnneui of rev 
in India a gains i the Git eh occupation and who profited from Urn exploit to establish Ms 
,i., aims over ;t Mibstmui.il area of Northern India. A Greek who lived at his court in Pa tali- 
pmra iiifoiTQs ns with great precision about the India of this lime and describes in particular 
detail the capital uid du loyal residence, some vestiges of which have lieon revealed to us In 
excavations; One of the halls of the palace is reminiscent of die Persian apodaw, the first evidence 
of Achacmenid influence on Indian an. 

Anoka ,-.as the greatest of I he Mam" van rulers, Buddhist writers appear to have gone to some 
to represent the banning of hi* Garter in an unfavourable light, but after this period 
Atoka was converted and henceforth he was basically preoccupied with the protection of die 
la.\v, Dharma He liad edit Is winch enjoin gentleness and patience, in conformity v.ilh die 
Bmldhbl ideal, engraved on nutiind rocks and on stone columns, although it is impossible to 
point to any direct propaganda in any of these precepts. 

The shafts nr these columns arc executed magnificently; they arc crowned with capitals in 
which (bt Athacmciiid influence comes into contact with a much livelier tradition of animal 
portrayal, free from excessivt- fomiaikm. 

Hudtlliism was at its most vigor t ms during .Vsoka’s reign. He contributed to this b\ sending 
m i is i ons to distant places, In particular to Ceylon, that future stronghold of Buddhism. A prodi¬ 
gious future, both temporal and spiritual, begin* at this time for the small sect in the Ganges 
region of India, 

It would nevertheless be tin fob to ignore Brahmanism, which shows an intensity at least 
equal to that of Buddhism erven though it is less uell documented Following upon ihe “revealed 
ir.v!:; ", the Vedas, Brahman*! and Upanhuds,.the canonical literature of Hiahmauhm developed 
the “traditional texts 1 ', scientific and gramma deal writings, which arc directly connected with 
sacrificial practices, and juridical treatises. "Hie Anal singe, mythical ami epic poetry, wan already 
llnuririiibg: it was to give rise to the two great Indian epics, the AidhahhnraUi anti the Rfinmona, 
which were Undoubtedly composed in their present form in the Gupta era (41b i-imtttry ad), 
and the Puranuit, of which ihe existing versions date from not before the lith century. 

The two epics, reviewed and amplified since by die brahman caste, im regarded as religious 
i- xta, mid ihrii berms—Krsita, the divine charioteer of the .\fciknhfou«ia, and Rama, the vir¬ 
tuous prince of Ihe Ratnaytimi —are incarnations of the god V fof W. ft ia not surprising that episodes 
from die epics have served as the themes for visual an. The Mahabkt&ata h tin: story of the war 
o! ftvn Aryan tribes for some trivial reason: but the hundred thousand stanzas, which were 
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composed during the Gupta era, present us with a story which contains ten times as little. I hr 
proporiions of the Rftmiytjnc arc much more modest, it is more poetical and tntirc ornate: it 
contains the story oi‘ the abduction of Sit a and exalts heroism as well as more gentle human 
virtues. 

A slow evolution in religion manifests itself in these works which were originally intended lor 
the warrior caste. As in the recent tfpankads, new divine personalities appear who become the 
objects of pious devotion. Hinduism evolves gradually, doubtless from the period of Asoka 
onward, hut it does not reach it* Full height especially in art until post-Gupta tinier. 

Shortly after Asoka's death, the Ganges area loses iri political importance and the region 
which extends from the middle Ganges to the north-west of thf Deccan enters history. Ill tbii 
province, called Mahva, with its capital Ujjain, one of the main centres of India, the Sung a and 
Kanva dynasties succeeded one another in the last centuries be fore the beginning uf our era. 
The earliest Buddhist monuments, sanctuaries cut out in the rock, and stupas, date fi f1f n this 
time. 1 he stupa is the Buddhist monument par «r«W«K*. Serving frequently as a reliquary, it is 
always commemorative: of the death, the entering of Absolute Nirvana, of the Buddha, fhr 
stupa consists basically of a plain edifice, originally heniisplvtual, but which has changed in 
shape through the centuries, standing on a platform. In ancient times an enclosure wall with 
gates opening to the four cardinal (minis marked an ambulatory, fhe most widely spread rite 
in India for honouring a place, a person, a statue or .uiy kind of object, consists ol walking around 
it, keeping it to one's right hand dele, and here this rile dictates the architectural lay-out. 

Hie oldest decorated stupas which have reached us air thaw <<f Bhathm am! fiodb-Gayn, 
which were crewed on the places where the Buddha attained Enlightenment, and of Biitjchi, 
in Malwa. They- belong to the middle of the went id century «<:. 

The stupa itself consists of <111 enormous, solid brick dome which may originally have been 
dressed although all traces of such dressing have disappeared By contrast, the gates and tailings 
which enclose the circumambulainrv and which reproduce in stone an Older, wooden ' !r - hitect- 
urc, arc richly decorated. Tin- oldest specimens of this decoration arc the carved pillar* of the 
railing from Bharhut, where the artist, lacking ronfidrmc in his skill, completed the representa¬ 
tion* of episodes of the life uf the Buddha by adding inscriptions. From tin- begi-mim' rhL. 
sculpture i* highly symbolic. JllsI as the stupa evoke* the idea of the entry of the Buddha into 
Nirvana, die supreme mystery of Buddhism and in some sense the practical pn.-ol of ihe cxittence 
of Nirvana, a tm- is enough to recall the Lnliglucmnent; a wheel represents the Buddha's lu t 
sermon at “Bunar as, where the Master set in motion the Wheel of the I aw"; a lutiis-vune, symbol 
of purity, stands for the Buddha's conception in the womb of Queen Maya. The peak of this 
lies i period oflfoddliht an was tcachrd with the gateway:, of the greal stupa at Sane hi which 
arc entirely covered with bas-rclidk illustrating scenes of the Buddhist legend or of the previous 

lives of the Buddha. 

To relieve die somewhat wearyscunc monotony of sermon*. I he Buddhist preacher drew for 
illustrations upon an old treasury of popular stories, especially ajfrrnal stories which were in¬ 
corporated Into ihc Buddhist legend by a very simple procedure: the hero of these stories in 
considered as a previous Incarnation of the Buddha. These stories art: known us “JaU&as, a w ord 
which means i previous) birth. The spirit uf the Saftchi reliefs is idcuiical with that or the Goldun 
L* su ud. There is mantlbii an evident joy. a naive z«:. free from all anguish, a youthful tmtui al- 
ism and also, in spite of all the technical difficulties, an extra-urihrary skill both m narrative ami 
in the evocation of crowded towns, armies in battle or animals in the jungle. The old sculptor 
of Sanchi were remarkable in ilni? nr at incut of animal figure? And thev already excelled in ihc 
translation into stone of the lithe purity of the female form. 

Monastic architect tin- also lagan to develop in ihi,i period. It was dicn that the technique 
began to appear which pt\f rise to masterpiece in ladfe, even »F»l U probably of IVirimi "rigin, 
a technique which consisted of cutting out sanctuaries and monasteries in flic rock, ihc monast¬ 
eries, or roAsro, contain a comumiml hull of vpiartj plan on it* wlmlv the cells of the motdts 











npcn. l hr sanctuaries, or tmtjui, of which the facade is dominated by a great horseshoe oi'di, 
have a barrel vault roof and a basilica! plan: a row of pillars is contrived tin either side of the 
nave; at the end of the nave there is »i small stupa, often known by die Sinhalese name of dagaba, 
around which there is an apse to allow for the rite of fircttmambulat ion. 

This fu st period of Buddhist art, whence the whole spirit of Indian plastic an directly springs, 
was not to develop Jbr lung without receiving its (junta of foreign influences: serious upheavals 
were jliradv transforming north-west India and the Afghan borderlands. ft was the beginning 
of a troubled period, one of confusion, but one fay which India was to be enriched. 


The Time of tilt Barbarians (»« century &r:- 4 th century ad) 

The Greeks, who had been driven from India by Gandragupu and had rented in Bactria, in 
present-day Afghanistan, had already m Asokas’ lifetime been separated from the Greek home¬ 
land by the Parthian revolt which had established Persia as an independent slate, l itis Barman 
kingdom, isolated in the heart of Asia, gave rise to a prodigious adventure; it was thanks to this 
that works of art which derived ultimately from Greek originals were to spread as far as Japan 
ami Indonesia. 

Thr Badri an dynasties appear to have been conscious of their double role in history, represent¬ 
ing Greek civilisation on the outskirts of the known world and cooperating with the settled 
Parthhim to confine (hr w aves of nomad Invaders. We know tittle about their history, but we 
know iheir names and their faces liom, the very 1 fine coins wliich show us the facr'v of such in* n 
a$ Oiodotus, Euthydentu^or Demetrius, sometimes wearing helmets in the shape of an elephant's 
head. 

Hemmed in on the west, the inters cfBaetria directed their ambitious schemes towards India, 
Even before the art of Sanchi developed in Mal wa, the Creeks re-occupied Indian territory and 
there is a famous text which presents os with a Greek king in the Panjab, called Menander, 
arguing with a Buddhist monk, as well as giving indications of mutual interest and of an early 
meeting of the two cultiin-s, which precedes by two centime;; the rise of Graeco-Buddhist an. 
This text provides but $< am testimony of exchanges, in science and literature as well as in art, 
which were, in fact, numerous. 

The collapse of Barman power in the beginning >4 the first ■ rnlury before our era, threw 
the gates of India wide open to a wave of invading barbarians. I lie origin of thr peoples who 
thru poured into north-west India is somewhat confined arid uncertain: nomad Iranians. 
Scythians and Parthians, know n jointly by the Sai^krii composite name Saka-Pahlnva, were 
followed by other peoples speaking Indo-European languages, die Yuch-chih who came from 
the confines nf China and who were led by the (jibe of the Kusanas, 

The most important of the Parthian kings wi; none other than the Magian king Gajpiinl, 
the Gtidnaphar of thr Acts of Saint Tito mas, which gives a 1 dm of the religious ferment in the 
Middle T.asi in tin: beginning of the Christian era, 

The Si vihiam . ,lived themselves out principalities in India and modestly assumed die Greek 
title strategos, or the Persian satrap. When the \ nch-cliili Forced them ro ttineat, they settled 
in M.dw a. tJir ancient territory of the Siinga-Kunva dynasties, and on die coasts of the Gulf of 
Cambay where ships from Egypt visited the ports, and they maintained themselves until about 
the year 400; they woe known as the AiahakihairaptLi or '‘Great Satraps". 

The most famous of the kings nf the Yueh-rhUi was the Kusatia ruler, Kankka. Hb statute 
show him as a warrior dressed iu a thick, stiff cloak with his heavy sword hanging from a 
bather sword-licit and with .spurs, -*• 1. his boots. This barbarian took good cart- not to forget 
the world of lire steppes with its transit trade between the Levant, China and India, and hr 
attracted prim es from central Asia to his court in lib efforts to continue to exercise Ids influence 
on the states scattered along the Silk Route. But he was also a great Buddhist and he was 


wise enough loappoiuiasliisminiiUrra man ofal most, universal genius: philosopher, poet, musician 
as well as politician, Asvaghosa tvas also a most ardent promoter of the ideal which opened 
new spritual perspectives to Buddhisim, 

For in all fields, even in religious matters, India succeeded in enriching bersdl Horn her 
contacts with these invadcre who, with ihc facility of nomads, had in a few years sufficiently 
assimilated Greek and Indian culture to put themselves at the head of this cultural movement, 
h was their honour, or, more exactly, that of the S aka-Pali lavas, to transmit to India that most 
precious heritage of Hellenism, for, paradoxically, Graeco-Buddhist art, that Hellenistic creation 
of Bnddliht inspiration, flourished in north-west India ami Afghanistan only after the dis¬ 
appearance of Greek political power* 'Hie Scythians who had settled in Malwa, on the other 
hand, had become perfectly Indianiscd and founded mck sanctuaries in the Northern Glia is 
and became die protagonists of Sanskrit culture. Their capital l jjuin was the most brilliant 
scientific and literary centre of India and was to become the home town of the greatest Indian 
poet. Kalidasa. 

But the movements of people also introduced new religious agnations into India. Iranian 
and Judeo-Christian Messianism engendered a new evolution within Buddhism which resulted 
in tlic conception of a tiew Way, of a new “Vehicle'* of salvation. Discarding the old belief in 
a strictly personal responsibility, the adherents of the new faith believed in the transference of 
merits, and they sacrificed their ow n merits to the salvation Of alt vi ral ion. ( bus they followed 
thr example of the Bodhisattvas who, when they has t arrived on die highest spiritual level of 
the road of transmigration, devote ail their energy to doing good and receive their worshippers 
in mcllable paradises* Nevertheless the devotion of the faithful is directed by preference to those 
enlightened beings who occupy an important place in the iconography: M Fnfderic presents us 
with several figures of the Bodhhattva Maitreya i whose name cannot fail to remind us of that 
of the Iranian Mithras), which come from Mathura, one of die first centres of tijc Great Vehicle. 

Although foreign inllucnccs came to the Deccan already sifted and assimilated to the Indian 
heritage, this area nevertheless enjoyed an equally varied and rich cultural life. 

It is already possible to speak of the extreme south, where Tamil was spoken; tin- Tamil 
country, where an idyllic and warlike literature was developing, which is in I act undatable bin 
to which tradition attributes a fabulous! <■ early date of origin. The poili On the Coromandel 
coast maintained commercial exchanges with the Roman western world. Inday archaeologists 
have recovered important trading stations side by side with the vestiges of die enigmatic in¬ 
digenous culture winch preceded thr penetration of the brahman culture, ;i penci ration wliirh 
has nevertheless never curbed the powerful originaliry of the Tamils. 

Further to the north the suue of Andhra stretched from the lower course of the Krsna in the 
Western Ghats, across the Telugu country, where, as in t lie Tamil country, a Dra vidian language 
was spoken, although it was already more thoroughly Aryaa&cd. In contrast with the Great 
Satraps who favoured Sanskrit, their neighbours and rivals, the rulers of Andhra, remained 
faithful to Prakrit, and the masterpiece of Prakrit poetry, the Snen Handled Stomps* often no 
charming, is attributed to Hala, who was one of them. Gunadhya, the minister of another of 
these kings, is believed to be the author of The (ireat Recital, that lost treasury of semi-mythical 
Indian stories. Many poets drew from this source and then the* stories were refashioned by 
Kashmiri authors. And we know how popular in the Middle Ages were the Indian stories which 
were first translated into Pahl&vi and Arabic before they arrival by often untraccahle routes 
to stimulate the story-tellers of Europe. 

Andhra b also intcresriiig on anothei account: the literary centre of the kingdom is found 
round the capital, Pratbthana, in the highlands, hut the region around Amoravati, on the 
lower Krsna, played a deebive role in the evolution of Buddhism, ft was in lact in Amaravati 
that a philosophy of Buddhism was created, a religion which was in principle so hostile to all 
ontologies. In the Buddhism "of the Middle Way”, the asceticism aimed at detachment is 






completed by an intellectual aw&hm ;md ti* most Ihuifuniiiiikcr, Nagarjuna, uses ail the 
minutiae *jf an tmfelenliilg dialectic in order to elaborate a critique of knowledge. His ap¬ 
parent nihilism conceals profound mystic id aspirations, and the concept of the Pci lection of 
Wisdom which now appear? b later absorbed by the Great Vehicle and, as il were, deified. 
Thi- was to be JioiuHired with interpretations in visual art, especially in Cambodia and Java. 



The Imperial Guptas ( 3 ^ 0 - 350 ) 


Indian civilisation at the hcj^irming of the 4th century ptassessed all the attributes, in all fields, 
nuludiin? that of the science, which permit ufl 10 qualify the century and a half'during which 
the Gupta emperors were rdgning, as classical. 

i he Gupta dynasty originated like that of the Maury us in Magadha and another Candragupta 
conlimu-d the beginning of its greatness by founding a new era in 320. But it w-as his son Samu- 
dragupta who restored the unity of India. A long panegyric, exalting the victories of this very 
gicut king is engraved on an Asokau column at Prayaga, die Allahabad of our time, the religious 
centre uf India 011 the confluence if the Ganges, the Jamna and the mythical—and invisible- - 
Sarvwvati. Far from despising the arts, Saumdtagupta, himsell a refined man of letters and, it 
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appeals, a remarkable musician, pui an end to die extreme poti ileal fragmentation of India. 
He brought must of the states in Hindustan directly under IlU rule and had u military road 
bu.il l across the Dixcau. Such diverse sovereigns as the successor of the Kusans in north-wot 
India, the satrap of Ujj’ain and the ting of Oylon recognised at least his hegemony, if not his 
suzerainty. 

’llie great glory of Vikramaditya, the successoi of Samudragupta, was the addition of the 
possessions of the Great Satraps and (heir fabulous capital IJjjain to the Gupi a empire. This 
was the apogee of the dynasty. During the reign of the next ruler, Kumaragtipta, an as yet 
distant threat appealed. Hie Ht pin allies. erroneously called the Hum (ITuna in Sanskrit), 
having invaded the territory of the Sassanids, had arrived at the gateways of India. With his 
courage and feeling for organisation Skandagupta, the son of Kmnaragupta, could foi iomc 
time avert the hordes; but die shock had upset the empire and the quarrels of aiudression pre- 
ci pita ted. its weakening. The HcpkmtUes repeated their attack?, at the end of the ijth century 
and this lime she blaze of the Gupta dynasty, as brilliant as it was short, was stilled by this 
scourge. 

Hih golden age is tirvt i the less conceived of as a symbol, ami all the greoiist achievement!* 
of India are proudly collected around it. The great prestige of India is in fact confirmed by the 
accounts of tin- Chinese pilgrims who came to visit the places w here the Buddha liad lived and 
to study at the feet of tire niostci* of Indian Buddhism. put of these pilgrims, Fa-bsictt, marvelled 
at the prosperity of India, the purity nf her morals, the freedom which prevailed, iln: lenience 
of her judges, and the number and organisation of the chart t aid r foundations. 

If wc are tu believe them, the principles of Buddhism had profoundly impregnated social and 
cultural lift'. Hinduism nevertheless continued, impervious to the course of history. fhe Gupta 
emperor themselves were Vaisn&vites and Samudragupta fell back on Vedio tradition by 
celebrating die hurst sacrifice, a long and costly ceremony. Hindu speculation developed into 
six “systems", or rather six “points of view", w hich tanged from the exegesis of the ritual to 
the monism based upon the Upanisads (Vedanta) encompassing maucrnilkm, atomism and an 
adaptation of the ancient dualism uf Nature and Spirit, including Yoga, which jimifie* its* 
psycho-physiological techniques by sc mi -philosophical, scmi-scicntific speculation. 

But it is true that Buddhism remained preponderant in philosophy as well as in art and one 
may justly wonder whether the composition of the doctrinal texts of Hinduism was not dictated 
by the need to oppose Buddliist thought with a sufficiently reasoned aiul coherent pliilosophical 
system of defence. 

Hie Lesser \Vhich: reached its peak under the first Guptas but subsequently lost its prestige. 
The dominant sect of the |th century admitted the objective existence of sense perception, that 
is to say, the reality of the world. It influenced even the Buddhism of Hie: “Ancient* 1 which 
accepted only that which can be verified: ihc relations between a subject and ;,m equally in¬ 
accessible object, that is to say, the only statf> of the conscious mind which arc determined by 
onc’& karm&t. But the Great Vcludc soon triumphed, Two great scholars, Vruubandhu aiul 
Asariga, preached a pure idealism with mystical tendencies: the subject and the object arc also 
for them, relative; there exists only the universal conscious mind. Universal thought, present in 
the deepest strata of the individual mind. 

These indications arc not sufficient to give more dian a vague impression of the different 
system*; they may pet baps give an idea of the fruitful subtlety which Bud tilth tr had attained 
and of the profundity of its view of life. 

The artistic scjisihiliiy, as it is transmitted to us through literary and visual media, is ils 
delicate and proftnmd as the philosophy. Curiosity asserts itself in all the activities of the mind: 
the pursuit ol science is as passionate as that of art in dm epodi; mathematicians arc- also jmets, 
■mil great thinkers like V'arahamiliira dcmoDKtrate an apparently Universal interest and compose 
treatises in the different disciplines. The sovereigns encouragt:d ibis iutclkcund clfervesccnce 
and tfacir peripnaJ activity was Certainly considerable. 
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Bv ilic beginning of the reign oi the Guptas the iwo great epics, tl»e iioktthimala und iit«- 
Rmnityam, had born completed. The last alterations made to the MohaMwale burden the work 
but do not change its stnicturr, 'fltr Manuiynttii already showed a fcTiacmcnl foreign to the 
Shkabhamte and India recognised it as akavya, a 4< pocwT. Epic poetry took on a ncv. character 
under the Guptas: its inspiration derived from mythology anti it became above all else lyrical. 
We owe the most perfect examples of this ostentatious lyrical poetry to Kalidasa, the author of 
several plays, not ably of Sabmtato. Hus play lias become known to the European public through 
numerous adaptations and translations, and is accepted, since Goethe s Bartering judgment, as thr 
most famous example of Indian drama. 

The treatises on aesthetics lay down the aims die poets set themselves: not to excite curiosity 
bv means of a well constructed plut, but to captivate the sensibility, to flavour it with emotive 
essences (raw), to impregnate it with “savounf', which are listed by the theoreticians. And on 
the stage the production, acting, music and dancing supplement the poetry. 

I re artistic products express with peculiar accuracy the characteristics of ilic C upta period: harmo¬ 
ny, purity, equilibrium of inci i nations. Their refinement docs not degenerate ihto artificiality and 
Llieir elegance eschews the finicky. Their artifice in no way sterilises the creative faculties; their 
great inventiveness succeeds in endlessly changing the ihemes and manifests itself in die rapid 
evolution of style. 

And vet. so much has been lost that bore witness to this greatness. All secular an, including 
movable paintings to which literature alludes so frequently as well as music and dance, are 
only known to us indirectly. 

Artistic iiLspi radon lh still css<iiiiially Buddhist but* in contrast with what wo noted in tin 4 
preceding centuries, regional differences now disappear. Die statues of the Buddha in the round 
■which came ispcciaJlv Ooui the two centres of Mathura and Samiith, are characterised by th< 
peaceful expression of the face with its half-dosed eyes, the elegance «rtbc sculpture, the beauty 
or the huge, decorated halo and the thinness of the drapery. But the works from Mathura still 
preserve stone of the forcr of the Ktisau period and contrast with those from Sarmuh which are 
sfiitt and veiled in incorporeal muslin. The fulness oi the nude female figures is tempered with 
an unaffected grace; the bodies are opulent without being heavy and undulate in the triple 
bend [tribfainga) like a supple plant. 

J'he most remarkable works of an of this period are undoubtedly the frescoes. (Unfortunately 
I lie scope of this book is such as to preclude the extended discussion these frescoes demand! 
rheir designs are simple mid pure and their composition is more skilful than that "'I the relief;; 
ihe frescoes of Ajantn offer to those who know how to loot at them a calm synthesis of the 
deep-seated qualities of the Indian mind. 

fhe stupa Mirpur Khas in Sind and Sarnafli} l- still decorated, but by this time only the 
decoration of the main body of the stupa is interesting. 1 i often contains numerous Buddha 
statue* in hor&c-shoc shaped niches (AWet}, a method also used in the decoration of the later 
stupa of Noland a in Bengal. 

At this time a revolution of technique taka place in architecture: monuments cut out ot the 
rock are gradually yielding to structural architecture, fhe old techniques of carving sanctuaries 
icaitpat) and monasteries (vUutrds) from the rock nevertheless produced its greatest uehievemrtiu 
in the 5th century . The she of Ajanla, with its rock face dominating a wide circle at the end of 
a narrow valley, is justly famous. I ts oldest eaves were cut out towards the t >t century DC and 
were already decorated with frescoes (cave to). It is possible to follow a remarkable continuity 
of development in the decoration: iliis enabled Monsieur Stern to trace the evolution of Gupta 
architecture A relative chronology of pofit-Giipla monuments could, likewise be established by 
a detailed study of the nearby site of Ell ora. 

Tim example raise* the question of the met bods used by the art historian to establish the 
chronology of the undated monuments. The visitor who walks around the whole circular complex 
as far as cave 26, passing by all the other caves, is left with the impression of' great variety but 
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I iilsc of great confusion. The eaves differ in (heir ground plan, some of them being sane tor aides, 
others again monasteries; thev vary* in size anti above all in decora lion. I Iicir art could hardly 
be more primitive. The columns (without, one may note, any structural function in such an 
excavated monument! arc most rudimentary: simple octagonal shafts between a square base 
and a square abacus. Elsewhere one has the sensation of being in a forest of columns. Other caves, 
however, are decorated elegantly and with a richness of variety and give the impression ol a 
harmonious whole, although upon Closer examination it appears that this very variety of ibe 
viharas i. 2 and 4, is misleading if one is unacquainted with tlur hierarchic principle which 
assigns die most beautiful columns to ihc most sacred places, in the proximity of and Inside the 
axis of the sanctuary'. 

(Hose study reveals the origin of this classical type of column; it is the end result of a slow 
evolution of which the intermediate phases arc represented in the vSiara in the central part of 
the complex. This allows us to classify’ these monasteries in a chronological order. The shaft is 
the subsequently enriched version of the archaic, octagonal column. The capital k the result 
of a fusion of two experiments in previous centuries in which the artists tried to improve on the 
old Column but hesitated between several solutions; Uih resulted in the ribbed turban and an 
entablature, which was borrowed from wood architecture; both arc often carved with Hying 
figures whose diverging and ascending movements arc adapted to the form and position of the 
column. 

Once file relative chronology of si site like that of Ajanta has been established, it provides a 
catalogue of indices which makes it pjtttfblc id relate Other c jiVtS or constructed tCTOpks to this 
chronological scale with a degree of precision and probability in proportion to the amount of 
urn a mental ion. 

Eor besides these rock-cut monuments and the wooden architecture which, as before, b 
known from the rebels and frescoes, there: now appear buildings constructed from stone or 
brick. These show very different styles and it has been, suggested that they are the stray efforts 
of architects in search of new solutions. The little temple no. j 7 at Sane hi consists <>1 a simple 
cella with a columned porch; it can be dated no more exactly than at the beginning of Iht- 
Gtipia era. The most famous temples of this period arc those of Bhumara and of Deogarh which 
exhibit beautiful examples of Gupta relief work, and also some of the square-plan lempira or 
central India- Some othrr rectangular temples give the appearance Oil the outside of a broken 
cradle. 

The corn traction of the roof was the basis architectonic problem and tins l onthmcd in 
1 nilu cnee ihc general trend of medieval temple building, Pre-Muslim India did not know the 

I n tie vauli which was, on the other hand, used in Iran and in China, but made use of what is 
—wrongly — called the corbelled vault: each layer of stones projects from the one underneath 
it, ill us progressively reducing the area to be covered. A notable development can be secu in 
the shape of the roof of the temple of Sirpur which already has the shape of a pomegranate, 
the form of the medieval sikhara. 

It must be understood that this is not even a preda of Monsieur SternS work. Each detail 
requires a simitar study and die differ cut observations begin to confirm one another. The decora¬ 
tion of the shafts of the columns and dial of the abacus, the entablatures, the miniature windows, 
known as kudus, all these require examination. This is not dir plare to enter into the minutiae 
of such xsearch, for the archaeologist undertakes a veritable artistic entomology; but it seems 
appropriate to give soirr indication of the methods employed. 

Tlir Post-Gupta Period ( 550 - 750 ; 

The Hcphialitc occupation, which penetrated as far as Malwa. lasted for only half a century, 
but it was a lialf-ccutury lull of suffering. Mi hint kul a, in particular, wtio pushed one incursion 
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ns (iir :i$ Maghaida, wai a nUnth-H and crufl enemy r.aused much hardship amongst ihe 
Buddhists. ! Hic frequency of crime and destruction caused a movement of revolt among the 
Rajabi and the people. The efforts ofaewral princes succeeded in destroying Heph tali ic power 
but they were unable to drive off alt the invadeis, some of which became tndianiscd and settled 

on Indian soil. _ .... 

ft appears that this storm passed over India without tnicriupting the course of her civilisation: 

bu! this tragic episode in the history of I ndia Nevertheless marks a period of transition. Parin'- 
utarly in art there is tk> break between the Gupta style and the products of lIic following two 
centuries: we find the same techniques, the same patterns of ornu mentation, the same quality 
in plaice an. 'nuts, an historians call this period which is so reminiscent of that of die Giipta* 
m jo many of its characteristic^! the “post-Gupta 1 * 11 period, even though, from tile historian* 
point or view, die Middle Ages had already begun in India. And yct t there are scarcely notice¬ 
able, gradual changes of outlook in die works of art. 

In the period following die invasions of the Hcphtalites. the political greatness ol the Guptas 
appears to recover again, hut by this rime two dynasties in the Deccan, the Calukyas in Maha- 
mstra and the Pallavas in die Tamil country, compete successfully with the enterprises ul the 
s overdgro of Hi ndustu1 1 . 

fin* Iasi Guptas were unable to impose their rule beyond a relatively limited am. Owing 
to favourable circumstances, Harsa, a prince of the house of Tiiaiuaar, succeeded in establishing 
his authorin' in most part* of northern India and made Kjuiauj into a grnu capital cily. 

Jit rough du: writings of Ham’s historiographer Bans and of die Chinese pilgrim Hsuan- 
is ang whom hr hen mired with life friendship, Wr arc particularly well informed abom his feign, 

.■. i,nh tvstoicd tjif civilisation of the India of Oatidragupm II in all its splendour. Btuia writes 
in (errs ting and relatively simple prose; Harsa himself was not above writing plays, o( which the 
ht nj (iu Jv'agtx SafiMts is one of the most curious in Indian dramatic literature, Hsitan-ts'ang 
travelled through India in all directions, worked for five years at the Buddhist uni verity of 
Anlanda, in Bengal, and may, like Vasubandhu and Asanga, be regarded as one or the most 
eminent scholium of idealist Buddhism. Although Chinese, his training was Indian and in India 
lie met teachers and rivals who were lib equals. 

During Dima's lung reign of 3 5 years the splendour of the Guptas seemed to be re-established, 
Mm soon alter his death India relapsed into a pe riod ofiragtnc matron, favoured, if not actually 
caused, by foreign invarioiis- I com lliis lime onward, until the completion of the Muslim con¬ 
quests, India forms a mosaic of states with fluctuating frontiers, a tangle of dynasties, sometimes 
independent, sometimes one another's vassals, A few great names of sovereigns or dynasties 
emerge from this eonlushm, Only the slightly isolated areas (like Kashmir, nr Kathiawar} or 
those further distant from the western frontiers (like Bengal), enjoy a more stable period. 

Tin- knightly, turbulent Rajputs must lx- placed in the first ranks of the cl r meats which 
contributed to the shape of medieval India, The Rajputs may have been the descend Cuts of the 
Scythians, or oilier ‘'barbarians' 1 ; but they had been completely Indtaobcd and had inherited 
the tradition of the military caste, and in the face of the Muslim peril they constituted the most 
combative dement of the Indian population. 

In spite of feudal fragmentation, the prestige of the imperial idea survived: Kafiauj ligum 
as the capital of Hindustan and around 73c. less than a century after Hai&a's death, fine of its 
sovereigns, Yasovarman, re-established for a few years an embryonic empire. This conqueror 
was, like Ilaisa, a poet and a hrlJliant Maecenas: he protected Bhavabtiti, one of die greatest 
Indian dramatists Bui an incursion by the king of Kashmir put an end to this endeavour and 
i t was only a century later that Hie enterprises of a Rajput clan restored the greatness of Knnauj. 

I he situation in die Derrean bless confused titan in the nonh. The big coalitions survived the 

vicissitudes of troubled limes almost until die completion of the Muslim conquest. 

I11 the ikce.ro, as was uteniioned before, Dravidian languages art- spoken: Tdogu in the 



cast, in fclingana, on the lower courses "1 Hie Godavari atid ol the Kratia; ( anare,w in the 
west, and, finally, m the south-west, Tamil, with a literature claimed to he of great antiquity 
and which has, in addition to mar rial and ids Hit 1 songs, contributed to world literature a collec¬ 
tion nf vetac, called the 7 m.kkttrtil y a masterpiece of gnomic literature. 

In the north-east and iiorth*sv«t of Hie Di et an, At van influence moved along the coasts 
and the established languages were ousted by dialects derived From Sanskrit. 

In the wed, northern influence infiltrated through Maharastra as far south as the Canarese 
region. This area is particularly important in the history ol art, with the otev >>l Ajatita, Auran¬ 
gabad and Ellora situated in Maharastra, as well as the older sites of Nasik, Kunlien, Karli 
and Bhaja. Under the Cslukya and R as Pakula dynasties this area formed part of a vast empire 
with its political centre in die Canaresc region, near Bad ami, Ailiotc and Pa trad ak ah 

In the cast the intermediary region of Orissa, the counterpart uf Maharasira. forms an exteu- 
siou of Bengal to the south. Its political history is particularly confused mid *»f li’ tk importance, 
but there are two great religious centres in this area: Bhabanesar, dating from Hie 7th to the 
11 Hi centuries and rich in monuments, and Puri, which has become fashionable mote recently 
and is infinitely less interesting for the art. student. 

South of Orissa the Telugu country stretched around Amaravati, the centre onutermedbiU' 
Buddhism. For some time a younger branch of the Galukya family, the Caiukyns ol Vengi, 
reigned here. 

The Tamil country, south-east of the Deccan, is traditionally divided into three kingdoms, 
Kerala, Cola, Pttmlya, and it ts in this urea dial Dravidian auditions have been preserved ill 
their purest state, from the time of Samudragupta onwards the hegemony was in the hands of 
ill*- Pul lav a dynasty winch the tolas were unable to supersede until the lOth century Broadly 
speaking the Calukyaa and the Pul lavas were the two great powers of the Deccan ami they 
fought each other in numerous wars. Die vicissitudes of this period arc not worth recording hut 
the names of at least two of Harsa's t omemporaries must be mentioned: they won- Pulakcriu 1 
whose kingdom Hiim-ts'ang visited, and Mahumalla, the founder oi the ridigii'u.s city of Mamal- 
lapuram, near Pondicherry . 

At die beginning of the Middle Ages we witness a rapid development of structural architect¬ 
ure in these stales, Tlir destructions perpetrated by the Muslims leave us in ignorance of the 
role Hindustan played in this development. Apart from alrortive offoH* like the Duigu temple, 
so original with its apse and its circuitlambulaiion gallery, a continuous progress in the temples 
of Badamt and Aihote, in the Canarcse country, makes it possible to trace the contemporary 
construction of two types of letuples: the one characterised by a roof in the form oi .1 pome¬ 
granate, called sikhara [Durga temple, Huecmudli Gudi), the other by a storied roof, the stories 
1 i fjn ir separated and supported by miniature representations of temples (Ivont Gutli). 

The Pallava rulers were also great builder *, although the contribution of their architects was 
perhaps railtcr inferior to that of their rivals in the west of llic Deccan. But if the second type 
of temple was the onlv one they knew, they certainly seem to have been its inventors. 

The must representative works of the art of the early Pallavas arc found at MamalJapurnm, 
the city the Patlava ruler M ali am ali a had founded on the coast. Huge rocks, carved in th* 
form of little chapels and called rtit/m (chariot.) on account of Utrit resemblance to processional 
chariots, present samples of very different building techniques and we find among them the 
simplest and oldest types of roof, with receding stories carrying plain little models of buildings. 
On the same site a colossal rock sculpture represents the descent to earth, amid the veneration 
and joy of ail Creation, of the Gauges, formerly a river in heaven. 

The rat has establish a link between ruck architecture and structural architecture. Noicotttcm 
with cutting eaves into die rock, the craftsman now cuts away and carves the rocks on the 
outside of the temple as, for instance, later on. Hie astonishing Kailasanatha oT EUnra. Hie 
temple b imbued with a new symbolism which is then developed more and more; the temple 
b no longer iusklr the mountain: it ii itself the mountain—Mount Mem at Mount Kaflasa, 
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the cosmic pillar, ihc taxis and support of tht universe. Bui this did not mean the cud of cavi¬ 
ar chi let* tine. From ihr midtllr of the i’ll t-> die (tali century Hindu.- and Jains holloaed out 
sanctuaries side by side on the site of Filer a, not far from Ajanla. Although the decoration is 
not as polished nnr at pure as that of the preceding period, it becomes more luxurious; new 
Types of columns appear: vase-topped columns, already used in the last cave* of Ajanta, and 
columns with heavy hit bans, as at Dumarlcua ist Ellora) and on the island of EJcphaiua. near 
Bombay, 

Nevertheless die sanctuaries dedicated in die gods of Hinduism arc ihc most: interesting ones; 
they are decorated with mtmrmus relic!* which exalt the power and majesty of these gods. 
Buddhism, which had until now played the leading parr in art, moves to the background and 
the isolated pieces of sculpture of which (hr north provides some examples, yield in importance 
to monumental sculpture. The style of the Buddha statues which the workshop of Samath con¬ 
tinued to produce remfrw the Gupta ttyk but makes it slightly harsher, and the body nov. leans 
against a halo in the shape of a stele which replaces the former circular aureole. But at Ellora 
and at Matnallapuraiu new styles are created which, sometimes with greater majesty, sometimes 
with greater warmth, marvellously convey the spirit of the great cosmic mytlis of Hinduism 

A peak had In fact been passed; Buddhism had been profoundly shaken by the blow* inflicted 
by the Hepbialitea. Hsuan-ts’ang notes ibis sadly: ihc deserted monasteries with grass invading 
the courtyard*‘ memories orpillaging and of atrocious massacre* everywhere. Jainism, always 
prosperous, undoubted l> gained fiom the decline of Buddhism. The majority of rite population, 
on the other hand, to** interest in Brahmanical ritualism. 

The faithful directed their picnic demotion tn new divinities which had appeared in the epics 
and in the recent L partisans: \ isnu and Siva, tin- heirs of relatively secondary Vedte gods mid, 
Ihr more, of a complicated and powerful mass of autochthonous tradition. Hoping to acquire merit 
tint people crowded to holy places where sacredncss was somehow centred, and which vigorously 
implanted Hinduism ^ti the very soil of India, These places are at the same lime artistic and 
religious centres—they are crucibles in w inch ail tendencies, somet imes most paradoxically oppos¬ 
ed, Fuse together and, finally converging, emerge as an infinitely diverse unity; they are where the 
spirit of medieval I ndia, of the whole oflndia. is created and impregnates the masses, 

Another division of die Indian population is now superimposed on that of the castes; dir 
division into sects. The sect is as closed as the caste and admission is sometimes preceded by an 
Initiation ceremony. But on the other hand the sect ha* a curiously democratic aspect in that 
it h open to everybody, without caste distinction; being founded in the Absolute, the seel 
transcends were social laws. 

The sects of Hinduism can lie divided into three big groups; the worshipper of Vbmi, of 
Siva and of the Goddess, or, to translate her Sanskrit name Sakti, ferninine and maternal 
Energy. These divinities are each regarded by their followers as tire one God above all the 
others, or more exactly, as the personification of the Absolute. It is possible to choose one of 
Llidr aspect* or, as in ihc ease of Vfetiu, one of his incarnations, like Krsoa or Rama, and to 
rentier liim luring adoration, hhakii, to participate in divine life (that is the meaning of the root 
from which the word hhakti derives ■; for, to allow for exchanges of love, it is necessary to attribute 
a personality to the Absolute. 

This kind of devotion gave rise to fervent lyricism in T amil literature. Less spontaneously, 
and in a more spec id a use spirit, than the Tamil texts, the vnsi Sanskrit compilations which are 
called the writings of the “ancientsthe Pur anas, contain all sorts of miscellaneous in formation 
and long narrations of the myths which arc subject to complex interpretations. And the sculptor, 
art not content merely to represent the: episodes of These narratives. Their style ofi interpretation 
already suggests symbolism in the translation of tin: myths into plastic art. The relief* of Mam ah 
lap)iram and Ellora are authentic Piinura fragments in stone, pregnant with meaning. 

It would be appropriate tiem to present Lhe rudiments of Hindu iconography of which the 





izidbpensibLe explanations can be fmmd in the my tie'. Bui it U better fi) keep exclusively 1 in 
mind the two rcpicse mat ions which provide a direct introduction into the spirit of medieval 
Hinduism; dun is die sleep of Yi&nu and Slur* tin nee of Siva, 

During the immense interval of the cosmic periods Vtsnu reposes an die primordial waters; 
he sleeps stretched <uit on the coils of the serpent Sesa. "Endless’ , *'Eternity The most famous 
representation of this myth is that of Mamalbpuram, where the gigantic impression of tire size 
of the cosmos is accentuated by the rigidity of the central figure and by the lack of proportion 
between thi ligur< anil the secondary figures. In this maun - tmivr tsal energy is recreated; the 
world of sense perception, all apparent reality r is represented as the thought of the divine sleeper. 

Where Vifipw dreams the wist hi, Siva dances it. The double process of creation and destruction 
is the game of his fantasy, player! with sovereign freedom, anil symbolbrd by the cosmic dance 
will i its fervour which, alii rough fortunately restrained, threatens each moment to destroy what 
it engenders. The po$t*Gupta and medieval sculptors exert themselves to express this violent 
equilibrium and there Is a continuous progress to be seen from the reliefs ofEllora to the Dravi¬ 
dian bronzes. 

Art thus gives us direct access to the civilisation of medieval India, an introduction to its 
ip hit, drunk with symbolism, 10 its ardent and tormented sensibility. The post -0 upm period 
winch was so artificially isolated, was basically a very import uni turning point in the chronologic¬ 
al development of art, on the eve of a new phase of die iiistriry of India which was marked by 
the incursion into India of a foreign civilisation .irid the bauds of Islam. 


M E DI E VAL 1N D I A AND M U S L J M I N D IA 


The Muslim Conquest (750-1300) 

While Harsa of Kanauj was still alive, a prophet of genius founded a new religion in Arabia 
and launched his people bn u holy war* The destiny of India w as to become irrevocably diverted 
by 1 hb event and the history' of medieval India was sadly cut short by the progress of the Muslim 
conquest. Classical India wa<s no more and one might lx tempted to follow the example of certain 
historians and to break off the history of the civilisation of India at Ham’s death. Bm apart from 
the fact lhat this would be a flagrant injustice, the large uumhei of medieval Indian illustrations 
in this book arc an invitation to attempt a more detailed account of tlus jwiiod. 

After an initia l raid which did not have greai political consequences. I he Arabs invaded 
southern Sind in 7 3 e and & few years later took possession of ifir holy city of Multan. TIiis 
mar ks the beginning of exchanges of knowledge which were but a scanty compensation for the 
savagery and ruin, but which were on the other hand, the cause of the introduction into Europe 
of certain elements of Indian science, in particular positional notation and uxe of i-.ero. 

Tlifc initial Arab success did not in tlic least upset the Indians, accustomed as ihey were jo 
see strangers occupy the Punjab and -Sind. For almost three centuries India remained indifferent 
with impunity to liic ihreal which was already living on her soil. 

The two most prominent dynasties in Hindustan at this lime were lhat of the Pratiharas, 
Hin dus, who reigned at fCanauj, and that of the Palas, Buddhists, who were sovereigns of Bengal, 

The Pradharaj were a typical example of the Rajputs; quarrelsome and brilliant, protectors 
of religion ajid literature and, when the occasion arose, scholars and poets in their own right. 
They arr important on several counts, especially in connection wills the lustary of Indian 
dramatic writing, The greatest of them, Mihira Bhtsja, reigned milt great pomp over an extensive 
territory, from Mai via to the Pan] ah and from Kathiawar to liana rax. 

At the end of the Hth century' 'be Pains foughi over the possession of Kanaiij With the Prati- 
haras, They were ardent defenders of Buddhism and endowed rhe universities of Odanlapuru 
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orNalanifcj and of Vikrumasila. During ihrir icigO rrlieious envoys were sCtn several limes to 
Tibet where Buddhism had gained a foothold in On: 7th century under the double influence of 
India and China. They' also maintained relations with the Intiiamsed kingdoms of Sumatra 
and nf Malaya where Buddhism iv;u also flourishing. 

The art of the Pa! a* inherited Gupta trad it i" tis and although it extended its influence m 
Indonesian art and later to Nepalese art, it scarcely had any exchanges with the airs of other 
regions in India. From the end of the Gupta period, stone statues were barked by * ktde which 
was gradually covered all over with numerous subsidiary figures, although the bareness of tin- 
background had not been inelegant; owing to an excessive predilection for jewellery, even ilu- 
ligurc tlf die Buddha was adorned. But the great innovation of this art was the tasting of 
bronze statues which were sometime* gigantic, although those which have been preserved are 
usually small ones. Their Technique combined the founding method a cireprrdnt with the carving 
of die details, in particular of the circle offiames which wassUbstituted for the stele of the stone pieces 

In the Deccan, meanwhile, the dynasty of the Rasirakutas and the Pallavas, vassal. ofi.hr 
Calukyas, supplanted then ohl masters in about 750 without materially changing the established 
balance of power; political rivalry continued between the Rastrakutas and the Pallav&s as well 
as that in architecture In the second part of die 8th century the Rastraktiian ruler Krsnnaraja 1 
marched across the territory of the Pauhnras as far as Kashmir, and had the monolithic temple 
Kailas<matha. which rivalled the temple of the same name and a century older at Kand, Carved 
in the rocks of Elfora. This was a glorious time for the Maiatha empire, and the Arab sailors 
who came to buv merchandise in the ports of Konkanc did not hesitate to place the Rastrakuta 
ruler, the emperor of Byzantium, the Son of Heaven and the Caliph of Baghad on the same 
level of greatness. 

Among the numerous principalities of lesser importance, that of Can della, in Bundelkhflnd, 
in the region of the Vindhya mountains and 011 the borders of Hint Install and the Detenu, 
owed its active political role to this centra ) geographical situation. Its capitals, Kalaujam and 
Khnjuraho. were embellished with numerous monuments which survived the destructive raids 
of die Turco-AfghaiLs. 

Shortly befort she yeat mno ilir must pn>mh|ieni dynastic* lost ihrir power. The IMlavas 
were ousted at ihc end of the tfth century bv their southern neighbours, the Colas, although 
the latter did not achieve any real significance before about ai* toon. Al the end of the i*nh 
century- the Rastrakutaswert: overthrown by the Calukyas, descendants of their former suzerains. 
The Pain 1 rmutffcx were invaded by mountain tribes, and the empire of die Praliharas grad¬ 
ually disintegrated to the advantage of the new dynastic-., The Kacduipaglmtfts at (rwalRn 
deserve to be mentioned on account of their role in architecture. But the two must important 
dynasties which survived that of t lie Fi.nih.mw were the Caulukyas (or Solankb) of Gujarat, 
who remained until t-jio, and the Paramara, whose capital. Dhara, eclipsed l_‘jjain. The history 
nf the lirst Paramara ruler, the famous Muja, is a real-life adventure story: a warrior and port, 
he attacked his southern neighbours, the Calukyas, with initial success: he was then taken pris¬ 
oner and became the lover of his victors sister and was finally beheaded. 

At the same time, the Muslim Turks who had installed themselves in the Afghan mountains, 
around Ciftaani, directly threatened India. Mahmud, prince uf Ghazni, fim attacked Jayapala, 
kine of the Panjab, w ho managed to organise a coalition, including the rulers of Pratihara and 
Candrila; but lie was defeated and mounted Ids funeral pyre alive, \ mind a pal .1 of the Punjab, 
.md R^jyapnta of Kauatii, the sons of the defeated Rajahs, resumed the struggle with rm more 
success ifjan their fathers. Mahmud launched altogether seventeen incursions into India, bring* 
ingrver more massacre and ruin. The towns of Mathura, Kanattj, Samuil and many others 
were destroyed. Religious zeal served as an excuse for cupidity and vandalism; and yet this 
cruel Mahmud was so taken with culture and luxury dial hr surrounded tumbril with bitch 
eminent personalities as Firdausi and AI Bimni who did not regard religious sectarianism as an 
obstacle to acquiring a profound know ledge uf Indian thought and civilisation. 


Mahmud l hir flttvt more for pillage than for conquest. He returned to his eagles ne>t in 
Ghazni. which had hecomr a sumptuous capital, to dir: India could revive again. 'She I'raii- 
hara royal family had been carried offby the storm but the Balas, ihc f’nramaras, the t .undollus 
and the Omhikyns of Gujarat, where the great Jain temples had been built, remained in thru 
places. Before disappearing, the Parumara family gave India one of its greatest tings, Bhqja, 
a scholar anil a poet, founder of a university and the builder of rhr great artificial lake rd 
Bhojpur. 

The tolas, above others, nenv deserve our particular interest. They had created an empire 
which extended overseas. Rajaraja I, a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, had taken possey- 
sicui of Veogi, the capital of ihr eastern Calukyas; he penetrated us tar .is Kalinga and in (he 
south he attacked Ceylon. However, he did not neglect the religious foundations and at I anjorc 
lie had a colossal temple built which still beam his name (the Rajarajesvara), His son Rajendm 
C’oladevc replied the Ganges, invaded Bengal, launched expeditions to Malaya and Sumatra 
and imposed bis suzerainty on several of the states which nmnolled the isthmus of Kiu and 
the Straits of Malacca, that is to say, the commercial routes to tilt- Par hast. 

But (lie apogee of die dynasty lasted sew 1 dv half a century. Ceylon regained its autonomy. 
'Mug marked the beginning of a period of grandeur lor the holy island oi the Buddhism of the 
teas* Vehicle. The Pandyas, the southern neighbours of the Colas, gradually gained independ¬ 
ence while in Tclingtina the Kakatiya dynasty founded the (own til W.iiuiigal, later Vi become 
Hyderabad, 

In die western Deccan ihc Calukya* were reigning from Kulyam, X ikrarnaditya VI iabout 
iuj^i 1251, a fourtdet of temples, defender of the law. patron of a famous lawyer and a famous 
poet, carried cm in tlit purest Indian tradition. But a short time aftet this brilliant reign, the 
Cajwrcse country became separated from that of the Maralhas, Two new dynasties supplanted 
the ancient Calukya family: the Vadavas of Maharastra and the I-loysalas of Mysore. Bixtadeva. 
who freed Mysore from C&Iukyu and Cola ovcrlordsbip, received the kiuious \ aiMiavit' scholar 
Ramanuja in his < oUQtry and founded temples at Bdur and HalibicL 

The area of thu greatest instability u.w still Hindustan, except for the regions of Bengal, 
where (lie Pdas were reigning without much glory, Kashmir, a brilliant centre of literature 
and thought, and Gujarat, the holy country of Jainism. The ancient empire ‘>1 Kanauj had 
finer more been restored by the GahadLavala dynasty but now moved to the casi and had a 
second capiiul. Bannras, which the Palas had lost in the beginning ■ >f the j tth century. Another 
important Rajput elan, called die Caharruuas. founded the town of Ajay ament, Ajmer, in the 
[-ith century and, (or the lirst time in Indian history', made Dell.) a capital city. 

|f Gahadavala and Cahaman had been allies, they would have bit able to resist the new 
Muslim w ave which wav about to descend ou India. But Prtliviraja of Ajmer had abducted 
the daughter of the ruler of Kanauj-Banaras to make her his wife, just at the moment, when 
1 lie Ghazni dynasty was chased out of Ghazni by another Turco*Afghan prince, Mohammed ur 
Ghor. He was lighting the Gandella while this same Mohammed captured the last prince al 
Ghazni at Lahore. He confronted die Muslim armies without luring allied with Ids lathc-t'-in-law 
But was ncw-rrhcless victorious in their first encounter, lib dele at in die following year threw 
India open to the invaders. 

In contrast with Mahmud of Ghazni, Mol uitambd of Ghor nourish ed the ambition of Founding 
a Muslim empire in India, He chose Delhi as his capital while his general-, took possession of 
die Calukya and Candclla capitals, of Kanauj and lianuras, where the old Jayaccnndra was 
put to death, and ultimately arrived in Bengal. 

from this time onwards Hindustan was in the hands of the Muslims. The turn of the Deccan 
came one centun lairi During the whole ul the 13th ■ enturv our palate revolution followed 
upon die other ai die court at Delhi. There is only one ruler who deserve* to be mentioned: 
duct is litutmi-S to whom the Muslim an <1 the Indies owed so much, and who organised and 
consolidated ihr adtoimsti a non of the new sultanate. Ai (In- end of the century the Khiljt 
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Afghans dethroned the last independent Indian king*. The armies of Islam submerged the 
Deccan; hut only & few years later Vijayitaagara, (he last great Hindu state, arose, 

Despite the victorious assaults ofIdim t this medieval period of Indian history was very hir 
horn being in a phase of cultural decline. The rivalry between Saivitcs and Valsnavites gave 
rise to ardent and fruitful controversies, especially in the Dravidtan lands. Without entering 
into the details of the extraordinarily subtle systems, it would not be superfluous, if only Ibr 
Hit* understanding of the works of art, to recall that the desire to attribute existence only to the 
Absolute always renders suspect, to the Indians, the reality of the: world of sense perception. 
Sankara, a philosopher of genius and at die same time a man *«f action, established a solid, 
monastic oncanisatron on Indian territory and proclaimed with intraraigcaiice the indivisihit- 
unity of die Absolute: from then on creation h only apparent: it is pure illusion, Mava t rhe 
free play of the Ynomdiiitmcd. 

This is die Saivtte point of view, lint although Vais navi ten dared not stand up against the 
Upanmdio identity of imhmd and attttan. they- wished to attribute to souls at least tdative 
reality, which would make possible direct exchanges in the nature of love and grace between 
the worshipper and his god. 

Ramanuja, an exile from the Tamil country as a result of Saivitc into I cm nee of the Colas, 
was bolls the creator of a new system and the, theoretician of divine love, bfiakti 

On a more practical level, the methods followed by the rogi.t led Buddhists and Hindus to 
seek to surmount the human condition w ith the aid of ascetic and magical practices; in this 
way came about the Tantm which claims to put all the resource* of physiology at tin- disposal 
of spiritual realisation. The adepts of ten trie rites surround themselves with a halo of mystery 
and honor, haunt cemeteries and arc also given to sexual practices. These tenth:mica, this 
whole lustful and frightening atmosphere, did not fail to be reflected in an and liurrature. 

In particular eroticism was one of (lie most striking characteristics of medieval sculpture. 
The couples on the walls of the temples, entwined in indefatigable embraces, are most surprising, 
especially sitter no at tempi* have been made to grasp their complex symbolism. Do they repres¬ 
ent the exaltation of upsurging vitality? Yes, but not exclusively. The fusion of the God with 
Iris feminine energy, hi* tak$, is, on (he contrary, an image of die restoration of (he unity dis¬ 
rupted by creation, of thr re-integration in the Absolute of the diversity which at the same 
time it engenders. The carnal act, particularly in Krsna worship, is also the symbol of Lhe in¬ 
effable union of the soul and the Lord. This participation in the creative effusion of the divine 
Gamester, die cosmic Dancer, thus expresses at the same lime lhe aspiration to lost unity and 
participation in universal love of which the play of divine grace is the supreme form. 

One of the oldest examples of this eroticism is borrowed from the Kailasaimtha of LI I ora, 
but it manifests itself mainly From the lotli century onwards on the walls of the In do-Ary an 
temples of Orissa and of Bundeikhand. 

Bhubanrmr in Orissa is a city of temples. Die oldest one* (those of Patasitrama and of Veto! 
Deyl, borides others) are post-Gupta and contemporary with those of Paftadakal, But the style 
bee tun in gradually mure elaborate: the most beautiful example of this style is the tingaraja 
temple <11 Bliubancsar. At KJiajuraho, in Bundrikhand, some thirty temples are still standing, 
the zest of their main towers underlined by tire miniature sikharas standing closely around 
them. The builder-, strained them Helves to increase the height of the temple* excessively: the 
peak of this development is reached at Konarak in Orissa, but in this ease the ukhnra, which is 
believed to have been nearly 400 fret Itigh, has collapsed and only the maadapa^ the chapel, 
survives, imitating the divine chariot with its profusely decorated wheels. 

The Dravidlan style undergoes an evolution which b almost parallel, the sanctuary—the 
vhrutm — becomes higher; the most beautiful example is the temple of Rajarajesvara at Tanjorc, 
But by multiplying die number of tnatufaptts and galleries, the Tamil architects attempted to 
create complexes comprising pooh, different halls and even accomodation for priests and temple 



staff. The whole is surrounded by walls with mottu mental gates, the gppuram, forming colossal 
pyramids which became the most remarkable feature of the temple during the period of V ija- 
yanagara. 

In Gujarat the Jains replaced the old temples destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni by stone 
ones, perched high on holy mountains: ai Girnar, at Sairunjaya, on Mount Abu, They devel¬ 
oped an elegant style of architecture in .i slightly exuberant way, from which Muslim art 
borrowed several elements. 

So much for the principal types, But there are many local varieties. The fell-Ka-Maudir at 
Gwalior reverted to the rectangular plan and the Talsc barrel-vaulted roof of the nth century 
to be seen in the Vetal Deul. The Hoysala style, at Bclur and Hal chid, produced buildings ol 
a radiating ground-plan, placed on elevated platforms and decorated witlj long friezes; and 
finally in Kashmir there were numerous temples with py ramidal roots and trapezoid or trian¬ 
gular pedi me tits, with their heritage of Gandharan traditions, '1 he most important one, that of 
Mart and. was dedicated, like the sanctuary of Multan, to a sun god, 

The Muslim conquest did not completely interrupt this magnificent development; nevertheless 
Indian art, essentially religious, suffered even more than the other aspects of Indian civilisation 
from political events. But these same invaders, who SO brutally brought destruction tor Hindu 
and Jain a art, were themselves fond >>\ architectural magnificence and endowed India Willi 
monuments which arc uot to be overlooked. At the time of die first. Sultanate of Delhi, Iliunmsh 
had the colossal Qutb Minor built and it was finish <d in 1230, This is the minaret of a mosque 
of which only the purely Indian pillars survive, which rises with its five stories to a height of 
-35 feet, not far from the mausoleum of its founder. 


The Muslim Occupation and Vijayunagara ( 1300 - 1800 ) 

The unity Ata’-ud-Din Kfrilji had imposed on India was of short duration 1 ihr Khtljis were 
Cist replaced by ilie Tugluqs and then, in 1398, the Turco-Mongol invasion of Tamerlane 
descended on India, leading once more to fragmentation. Thp provincial governors detached 
themselves from the Sultanate to create independent Muslim states, while rhe Hindu states of 
Rajasthan were largely freed from all Muslim over lords Jitp; in Orissa a Hindu dynasty was 
ruling which had the famous temple of Jaganrmtfra built at Puri, and in the south* die empire 
<T Vyayanagara in Mysore w;is shining with unequalled splendour 

The disintegration of the Sultanate gave rise to the differentiation of provincial Styles: the 
Sarqu style of the Jaunpur dynasty, the “Shiraz of the Orient”; the style of Gaur-Pandiui in 
Bengal; the style of Ahmadabad, in Gujarat, tiie Indian town richest in mosques, all impregnat¬ 
ed with Jaina mlltrence; and tiiially in Malwa. the style of Mundu, not an unworthy successor 
of l.jjahi .ind Dhara. While having to ward oil the aggression* of Vijayanagaia, the Bafrmani 
dvuasty 1 j347-1490) of the Deccan filled its capital with numerous monuments. When ihc 
Rahmani empire fell apart into five kingdimat die most important ones for the art historian 
were rhosc ofGolkonda and, particularly, Bijapur: this town was the most brilliant of the Muslim 
cities in ihe Deccan, its monuments characterised particularly by their domes, the most imposing 
of which is that of the mausoleum of Mohammed Adil Shah (and half of the 17th century' 

Meanwhile Delhi had become liic capital of a new empire, called the Mughal empire, 
founded by Babur, a descendant of l emeilanc and Gntgis-Khao. A minor prince in Turkestan, 
Babur had taken refuge at Kabul, conquered Delhi in 1536 and maintained himself in India 
despite the concerted efforts of the Indian Muslim* and the Rajputs. Thi* was the beginning 
of a dynasty of which the most brilliant rulers were Akhar, Jahangir, Shah Jahau and finally, 
Aurangzeb. 

Akbar (1556-1605) was the true founder of (he Mughal empire. Most notably he came up 
against the traditional courage of the Rajputs whose resistance led them to such acts of heroism 




iu the collectivesuicide of the defenders of Grit lor He then occupied himself, with great insight 
and tolerance, with the resolving of social and religious problems in India while lie still had In 
face dangers Smirk ;md outside lm empire whkh threatened its safety His son Jahangir and 
his grandson Shah J.ihan wry effectively confronted grave jCrists. Crime was one of the most 
c< mmonplace methods of govern men t of these refined and fastidious emperors. Tn contrast with 
hh prftdcci^rs, Attrangzcb '1658-1707), tile Iasi of the great Mughals, gave proof of such 
intolerant devotion as 10 resuscitate die largely cficecd antagonism between Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims. He applied Him * if to breaking the resistance of the MaratRa* of the Deccan, who were 
led successively by Sivaji and Samhhuji, but was uliable to douse the courage and spirit of 
independence of these champions of Hindu nationalism. 

After him, and undoubtedly partly as a mult of Jus intolerance, the Moghul empire dis¬ 
integrated. The Portuguese lrad already Installed thcmsclvCs in Goa in 150^; then the Dutch, 
the Knglish, the Danes and the French appealed on lire scene, find now they had played only 
a modest role Soon they were to move to the front rank 

Despite foreign occupation, India continued to live throughout these centuries. Absolute 
fanaticism, leaving the Indians the choice between conversion and death, was altogether excep¬ 
tional. Tliv Tew invaded, relatively small in numbers, could run in a few centuries obliterate 
the 1 rad i I ions <4 thousands of years in such a vast and densely populated country as India. 

Tin majority'd the Muslim rulers confined themselves 10 imposing ihcjiyf, the tax to which, 
according to Muslim Jaw. the infidels arc liable; it was suppressed bv Akhar and re established 
by Atuaiftgjseb, They also admitted Indians to high functions in their government. In times of 
peace the lift of tire people was scarcely affected by the religion of their ruler. whether He w;w a 
Rajah or a sultan. The races mixed, even m lire royal families’ Jahangir, Tar example, was ike 
sun ufa Hindu woman, finally, there were numerous conversions among the people of their 
own free will: even religion itself became a ground for mutual understanding: both Muslims 
and Hindus showed themselves to Ire primarily Indian, conciliatory even in their adoration 
of the Divine, mu the very level where they might well have been lies tile to one another. 

Bhnkti, deeply rooted in Indian religious tradition, underwent a icncwnl in medieval India 
after the preaching of Ramanuja and even more so after that of His fifth successor. Ramanand. 
Ramanand, who lived in die 131I1 (ntttny, opened the way to bhnkti to all sects and, renouncing 
Sanskrit, ht adopted Hindi for his Sermons. The modern languages which derive from Sanskrit 
were r<> validated :n this ume in the 14th century the first literary text.' appeared in Hindi, 
Bengali,, and Mi rath i. Thw new literature consists of epic iexl.% adaptations .if the old epics, 
the most famous one being the profoundly religious poem ofTulsi Das, a Hindi adaptation of 
the Ramttynw, and, finally, hymra cnmpitnl by the “samt5 ,s of VaknavUm who sing of the 
mercy of the Lord and of the total abandon of the faithful, and poems to the glory of Rama of 
i% passionate ardour and sensuality. 

Mathura, thr home country of Krsria, with its profusion of legendary memories, was an 
important centre of Ih/ikH, But it was in Bengal, the chosen province of SaktUm, and where 
Buddhist mu'rum had arisen, that the mfutffa spread, the choice of a female companion in the 
spiritual quest, in die exaltation of the forces of love: the most simple and delicately poetic 
singei of W-is Chamliday who sang, ax Jayadeva had done before him, of the adventures 

• ■I'Radlia and the divine Shepherd. 

Tie tn (ml inllucmi.il of the gpeal bhakfm was perhaps Cl t ait any a, also a Bengali, who preached 
for a lung time at Puri, in Orissa. He urged a long appremieeahip to divine love by a progressive 
t ctmcmenl and i uici id li cation of die sensor) faculties. And finally the hauls, still in Bengal now, 
a seel <if boatmen whose songs inspired Rabindranath Tagore. Have until this day preserved 
the spir it and the lyric -km of medieval bhakti- 

Bhatii disregarded all caste barriers: free of the notion of ritual impurity, it removed the 
prime obstacle which came in the way of contacts between Muslims and Hindus. Wiliam Islam, 
Sufism, a parallel mystical movement developed by itself, always a little suspect, not without 



reason, to orthodox Muslims, The mysticism of thf sufu, their very purr way of- lit’* gained 
them Lire sympathy of the Hindus, and jrw^j and hkaktAs often felt themselves engaged in an 
identical quest, onh in different ways. 

The person who did most to reconcile the two religions—though in (act evading both—was 
Kahir, originally a Muslim, who stood up against ,dJ in tolerance and even against all dogmatism 
and all ritual practices, ret proclaim the greatness of the OH' Hivim love. His most famous 
disciple, Naiuik, founded the Sikh fleet; its rnpit-il was Aumtsai where the book attributed to 
Nanak, the Adi Gtmih Sahib, was plated in a temple. 

For political as well as religious Lcasons Akbar himself attempted to impose a synehieUsm in 
which the elements of different religions, Panjsra, Htiulutun, Jainism, were mixed, The Great 
Muiigals did not follow up tliis effort and Aurangzcb partly annihilated the fruits of a secular 
evolution. But one may wonder what would have happened if his unfortunate brother, Dara 
Siktih, who did not hide his sympathies for Hinduism and had the Up&ntsftds translated into 
SVisjan, had reigned instead of Ivim, 

Tlic two chilis at ions began to mingle but always without the danger of Incoming one ! he 
Mmlim< in India always remained in contact with the west, especially with Persia. Arabic 
remained the religious language, Persian was rhe court Language and there exwinl a brilliant 
Mughal literature in which a considerable Persian vocabulary with Arabic and 'I urkish words) 
mingled with western Hindi, while a body of Muslim literature developed in Sindhi, an ludo- 
Aryan language. 

T his Muslim contribution was more important in art than in any other held- While Dravidian 
architecture culminated at Vijayanagar and the Tamil bronze* compensated for the deterioration 
in Stone wiifplure in the north, the art of miniatures profited at the tame lime from Persian and 
indigenous traditions Whether linn are Mughal or Rajput, these miniatures equally belong 
to the Indian artistic heritage and If they ait scarcely dealt with in this book which by its very 
conception hardly leaves any room for works or art in colour, Lite reason is that they deserve 
better than a limited sampling and cursory praise. 

T he miniature was the art of luxury and grace, architecture that t>f prestige; the monument, 
secular as well as religious, which strove to hear witness by their magnificence m the pre- 
riitinence of the religion of (lie Prophet; themselves also owed many dements to India. Apart 
front using indigenous labour, the f iirco-Afghans did not hesitate to rc-uw* in their edibles 
fragments of temples they had pulled down. 

JVj neglect it would do injustice m this Indian Muslim art which forms yet atwtliet part of 
the vast museum India presents to the traveller. 

We have already mentioned the main mm?omenta of rite lint Delhi Sultanate ami the styles 
of the provincial kingdoms of the 14th to the 17th centuries in their historical context. But the 
golden age of Indo-Mitslim art was indeed the Mughal period. 

The Great Mughals juttorded their Towns particular care. Delhi. Lahore, Agra and Fatehpui 
Kikn, founded by Akbai in honour of the bo th of Ills sou, abound with mosques and palaces 
of a magnificence which excites (he . nthusiasm of the European traveller. But even more famous 
perhaps are the mausoleums: that of Akhar at Slkandar, thai of the father-in-law of Jahangir at 
Agra, and rhr famous Taj Mahal, the tomb or the much joved wife of Shah Jahait. All tin- 
monument arc preciously elegant anti sumptuous, relieved hy crenellated marble, gay w ith the 
polychrome arrangement of red sand-stom- and white and coloured marble, and enriched with 
mosaic* of jewels inserted into the stones. 

This it indeed all far remove d fi*om the spirit of Uarsfcal India, but nobody would regiet 
dial by this brilliant scherzo, a sequel is achieved which tacks neither the majesty of the allegro, 
nor the profundity of die adagio. 




ivgrcttaMe liitU not one pain ting on wood has survived* Hits predilection Jbi painting 'lid new 
■ xtetid only to thtrw 1 parts of the temple* and stupas which were not carved, for very often 
Un.se cajvtngs were covered with plaster before being coloured. 

The ihe sttipav were oho brilliantly decorated. U< d<> not know how the roofe ol 

hV'.^jden buildings looked! in this period but remains of s hie to and paint still sticking to the 
superstructure* ■ iTiernpU ^ indicate that llidr exterior was equally colourfuL This custom persists 
until the proem day in the south of India where some statues of the grxU and .sculptures of the 
gopuianis are periodically covered with white- wash and painted m vivid colours. 

In Jew countries is the art so intimately intermingled with the life and the political adventures 
..1 Lite people. For us, the temples n! India are not only religious books written in stone, but the 
very history of those who built them. Here, more than anywhere rise, Lhe stones arc evocative, 
even if Lbelr meaning is mysterious and esoteric. VVe shall try to sketch briefly for each period 
the main historical and political events wliich gave rise to the flowering, llic disappearance or 
die transformation of a style. While the stones keep alive popular stories ofconcpn -■ | lild git in, 
they are influenced even more by the religious which inspired Uteir erection and their carving. 
Buddhism and Jainism, the first to originate stone sculpture, weir gradually supplanted by the 
ftralimaoism which is still alive today. With die Muslim invasions, art had to lie transformed 
to conform with the demands ofthe hew religion. But, with very few exceptions, India never 
accepted Jbi'dgn influences, whether religious or political, without marking them with her own 
seal; foreign masters employed Indian artists and artisans whose distinctive style can always be 
recognised. 

A? for the pit >iisi' 'fi j 1 ait (liTiuiia, this docs not differ appreciably from thut of other < uunLrii-s, 
Here and there, nevertheless nick engravings do exist. But since this an continued m India 
well into the Christian era. it is difficult to date these paintings. In fact, die information we 
have is too seamy to permit us to attribute a prehistoric origin to them with any certainty.; 
Fur liter, the studv of objects -if Cut or polished stone would fail outside tile* Geld we have set 
otirsr hci. VVe will therefore begin with Mohenjo-daro ,-md then pass on siiaight to tin* fhsi 
miiniLehalfoiis of Indian m, leaving a blank of mote than a thousand wars. Only ihr epics 
and the midiriom ot the Hindus* are able to throw light on this period. Neither tr’inaius ttni 
monuments have survive*I to support the different litcories which have been suggested. YVc 
prefer u* admit that we know nothing of what happened in India between the moment when 
tribes of the white race introduced the war chariot, to the day whim a great emperor received 
at his L-niirl .it Pataliputra, present-day Patna, Megatub cries, a Greek tmbasxjidor, and this 
emperor's grandson, \soka, had his edicts carved in the rock 

li wmiw to hr in sculpture 1 dial in tht course of the centuries Indian artists found then 
favourite medium of expression. The sculptors, who were usually stone cutlers, found gibuh&uil 
sterne In their country. Otic might say dial each period, each style, Itad Us favourite mate i i ah 
usually provided h\ a quarry close to the artistic centre. That is why the temples form pan of 
ill; countryside and can only be hilly appreciated in relation 10 ii. The statues anti other sculp¬ 
ture of the Mautya period are of the sand-stone from Cbuniar which takes a very beautiful 
polish: the bas-rdids of Sanchi in dull red and grey sand-stone: the sculpture of Mathura in 
w lute spotted red siuid-vtonc, that of Gandhara in schist. Tin- temples of the Deccan were made 
ot basalt, nr trap'’, a qrtw rock which abounds in the western Ghats j whereas at -Ymaravitti 
marble is preferred. But it seems that the most abundant material is sandstone, 

Also, once .1 particular creed has shown prderetice for a certain art form, this then often 
develops iu a well defin ed direction. We shall see that with Mahiiyaiia Buddlusni a school of 
sculpture flomtshed which sought to represent tin* person ofthe Buddha, utid that after a short 
transitional period Amaravati) the old symbolic system was abandoned iu favour of die new 
procedure, in India, art never followed a gradual and continuous evolutionary curve. A style 
is bom in a particular region, it develop there, it more or less influences Lhc styles of other 
areas, it t leg nictate*, and disappears. But the flaenc is rekindled elsewhere, sometimes dumb 


runcouriv in several regions, and in its turn dies again, Urns, lev* styles lasted tor more than 
tlirn - >hi l .ur Hundred year* wilhuut being interrupted or changed completely, lit India ait was 
linked not only to religion (its most constant connection through the ages), but .#> with 
polltii J lilt. A conqueror hardly ever completes a work begun by the vanquished t he id in too 
much of a hurry to show his newly won superiority and undertake* the oorotniction ol'm-w 
temples, on different foundations, oiten adding another style to a particular regional one which 
then devrlops on the ruins or die old style or Combines with ii to give birth to new forms. B*Of 
the artists and artisans follow local uadittons which arc difficult, if not impossible, to eradicate. 
These traditional skill* ami custonn mevit^bly influenced die imported ail; this explains now 
ccrtflm art fbmu as, for instance, Persian art, cmrld uoi l)e imposed an India without being 
adapted very rapidly to the profoundly traditionalist spirit of India. 

luduui artists and artisans, who formed a caste, woe obliged to apply the immutable prin¬ 
ciples or art which were codified in one of die numerous religious treatises, tin- Silf/a Smtru 
Furthermore, they must, whatever their subject wan, obey certain Imperative rules and follow 
a strict discipline which was closely [inked with a mond .-rysicrn. As Mr S V Dai Gup l a remarks; 
Pun/IiiHttntais <>/ IntUan Art, Bombay 1955); 

’’The Tt gards the following as the indispensable quad tics of a good artist: 

i powers Ml intuitive contemplation 01 meditation {prajita} 

■2 powers uf careful observation 
j technical skid of thr hand through long practice 

4 learning. particularly the science of metre or balance 

5 anatomy of the different bodies ol animal* and iiicti, both in movement and in repose and 
under the influence of diverse passions 

b ready intelligence 1 pralyutpuHnamaiiim 1 
7 srlf-coulro) and diameter *’ 

For in India ait Ibnus depend on Indian philosophy. Contrary to tlic Greek concept in 
which the deity was an ideal human being who must he shown physically superior and perfect, 
muscle is disregarded in the Indian representation of the human body. All that cm mis is tlu 
Iboughta, die intentions and the state of mind of the person depicted. Thus, a woman is always 
ilu symbol of maternity, fertility, charm and grace, and ugly women do not exist; the a 
always seeks to re-create a spiritual ideal through appropriate corporeal forms. Man, virile .irul 
powerful, is such by dignity and a nobk attitude, rather than In physique. 

Indian art Is nevertheless realistic in its minute observation and representation oflifc, without 
(Oar of shame 01 sentiment. Crudest reality* instead of being veiled, is simply idealised. Karrs 
are never seen to reflect passion or grirf; serenity and detachment arc the expressions which 
lihuuld adorn the human features. While Indian sculpture has both its feet on thr irrouml, it 
,dwuys look, towards ihr sky. However realistic it may be, U always remain* highly symbolic 
and directed towards some ideal. The stone image is hut .1 form whirls conceals *1 religious 
concept, an abstract idea, or philosophical dmughL, symbolised in lIu; illustration of a legend, 
a divine, mythical or historical deed or act. When .1 king fans ,1 statue made of himself, he hits 
the attributes of the god he worships, for he m his representative on earth. If he assumes thr 
form of a worshipper, lie expresses the feeling the believer should have toward*, the All-Powerful. 
Likewise the gods can assume several forms and personify vice or virtue, adopting characteristic 
masks, Terms or attitudes, Some fearful figures which represent demons or chimeras, arc mat!* 
to inspire moral, much more than physical, fear. Otherwise one might say, in contrast until 
some authors, duit Indian art has no monstera. Those it hu3 arc rare and of foreign origin, from 
Persia, or China. It might be argued that the many-armed goth are monsters This is an error, 
tu spite uf iho.v- supplementary' limbs ihcv still basically resemble human beings. The extra 
arms which, incidentally, did not occur in the earliest re pi went a turns ol Indian gwls, merely 
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W ho writ! ilie profile who lived in the huge cities limit on or near the banks of the Indus; 

Lit Ohanhu-daro, Moheqja-daro, tfarappa? Whence had they come? What Language 
did they speak? What were thrir gods, tiicii beliefs? What do their writings mean. what cata¬ 
clysm caused their disape.trancc ? 

Therearcsojuan v tasemaung questions whit b we cannot, in fact, answer except hypothrtkrtih. 
These titles exist, half buried under the sand, and reveal to us that three thousand years 
before the bittii of Christ a people lived there who had a civilisation which was extremely 
advanced ibr that age. These tides arc each dominated by a citadel surrounded b\ enormous 
eaithen ramparts, faced with large baked bricks and intersected by gates approached by ramps 
and protected by chicanes, leading to interior roads and to the defensive towers. At the foot of 
citadel lies the town with its marvellously conceived lay-ouu wide roads intersecting at 
right angles, houses all ideally planned, with either one or more stories, workmen's quarters 
with standard iwo-ronm lodgings, markets, cu» untie granaries, potteries, smithies, etc. The 
town has a very ingenious system of drains and culverts foi Sts sauiiatinn and livsh water supply. 

I he culverts are paved and covered and have manholes at rcgtibr intervals and also at juuciioru. 
1 he houses, built of baked brick, arc huge and often have one or more masonry wells and 
sometime* a room which appears to have been reserved for bathing. The absence of openings 
to the street is reminiscent of the oriental pre-occupation with safeguarding die privacy , ,f (lie 
household. Windows overlook small courtyards resembling patios. The upper stores, if they 
existed, must have been constructed above the wooden ceilings of the- ground floor, .Notlung h 
known iibuut die shape of the roof's. Some buildings are- properly paved, other, simpler ones, 
have only jwunded earth fioors. Com mills have been found and, in the dtadcl orMohenjo-dam, 
ilie foundations of a building which was provided with a large swimming pool which still defies 
all explanation. Was it a public bath or a ritual swimming pool? M it happens, not, one temple 
has as yet been found. There are no decorations on the walls of the houses, no statuary has 
been found, no square, tio palace. It would seem that the ptqdc of these dues ignored all artistic 
expression and led the laborious, monotonous life of cultivators and artisans, a strictly utilitarian 
Lilb. Yet rertaio otyccts have been found which tend to prove the contrary. We know definitely 
that besides agriculture the main activity of the inhabitants of the Indus valley was coin mere*. 
Hicv were great travellers and exported their products—grain, cotton, spice* -to the ports of 
Indi.i and Mesapotamia, They 1 had a knowledge of copper, bronze and gold, and were clever 
at making alloys. They had perfected systems of weights and measures, somr son of standards 
Tor all manufactured goods, and even bricks had to have "official" measurements. They wore 
jeweller v, necklaces, bracelets, ear-rings, painted or embroidered materia Is; their children played 
with dolls, little chariots, articulated anim a ls made from clay ■ I’l&tes tj, io), Fi nal ly mut above 
all, they had j script. Masses of seals have been recovered, allowing astonishing glyphs mid » 
pictorial script which is unique of its kind, comprising more than two hundred and fifty different 



which nobody has n* yet been able u* decipher, shows no affinity with other known scripts. 
Moreover, ii is found Only on the serais Plate It), on copper tablets fig. 4 , and some times on 
(ioU. The combination* of signs rawly amount 10 more thaw about fifteen and seem to designate 
proper names or notations, Even if, soim 1 day, this script is to he deciphered, it would probably 
reveal very little of interest to us. On lire other hand, the designs engraved on the seals and 
tablets arc very instructive. The most frequent motif U ihe humped bull, often associated with, 
a tree or u sort of Utile edifice winch looks like an altar Plate n j. Without being able (o confirm 
it, otte may postulate from the designs on die scab that the people of these cities practised a 
special cult devoted to the bull, a s did the Cretans and the ancient Egyptians, and that they 
associated this cull with those of fertility and virility. Large numbers ol‘clay statue ires represent¬ 
ing a woman, also suggest a cub of the Mother 1 Plates 4-fi'i in her reproductive function and 
M ~* symbol of fertility. Furthermore, the seals and tablets show us a fauna which lias now 
disappeared from those parts. Engravings of elephants, rhinoceroses, deer, inform US that the 
country was at that time covered with savannas and that there was a much greater rainfall 
than today . Man was often » hunter. There ii one representation of a horned man which may 
be mr uu tt« symbolist: :i god or a chieftain. The inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro also bred caitlr, 
sheep, givibi: they had ilomrstieaii'd die-log and the vat. 

The civilisation we have to do with heir had assumed definite Forms. I'hvrr was a relatively 
Urge number of cities, lying not very fin distant Irom each other, hi the north, they seem to 
have been govern Kurappa which lay on the banks of ihe Ravi river, and tfl the south by 
Mnlifiijo-tlam which occupied a comparable situation on the banks of the Indus, these two 
cities figuring as sistei capitals, Ilse lay-out . t! die;?! towns appears to h die same and they 
were both regularly destroyed by llood*, due to the uncertain How of the Indus and Ravi, and 
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each rime the) were rebuilt according to the same plan, U ? c arc thus dealing with a very rare 
occurrence in world history: these civilisations, which lasted Tor many centuries, dir! not evolve. 
It appears that their political, social and cultural organisation was so perfect thaL no need for 
progress was felt, for, from (he first town right up to the last, not one major change can be 
found either in the structure of the city, or in the way of life of the inhabitants. What is even 
more baffling it that the civilisation of Mohenjo-daro seems to have sprung up suddenly in the 
Indus valley, w ith all the characicristies and indications of an established maturity, on the site 
of a neolithic culture. Hi is maturity suggests a long evolution, for it is inconceivable that such 
a brilliant civilisation could suddenly have emerged overnight on a neolithic dwelling place. 
This proves that this civilisation came from elsewhere, hut where: that is the question. 

From the artistic (joint of view the scab and engravings which have been found certainly 
show a maturity and skill which can only have been acquired through a long period of gestation. 
Beside* the seals, a large number of clay statuettes of men and women, animals, cattle, dogs, 
goats, etc. have been found. There seem to be two distinctive types oJ art: on the one hand the 
seals and copper plaques, two small bronze statuettes representing young girls i Plate 3) and a 
few busts of bearded men, one of whom i 4 wearing a shawl or garment decorated with a trefoil 
motif I'late i); and on the other hand Lhe clay figurines which have a much more archaic 
style and are made less skilfully, mainly representing animals and human beings Plates ,t, ti-qj. 

What are we to conclude from all this? 

If we consider the position or this civilisation in its geographic and commercial relationship 
to various other communities which had developed by that time, vve note that the Sumerian 
civilisation is ■ ! >scsL to that of the Indus valley. Contacts between Mohcnjo-daroaud Sumer must 
have been easier by water than by land. From Sumer it was easy 10 reach Mesopotamia and from 
there the ancient world. Contact by land was more dangerous on account of natural obstacles 
and wiki tribes living in the mountains. Logically, the Indus civilisation shuuki derive from that 
of Sumer. Bui wcuotr profound differences between the two people and there is nothing to support 
this hypothesis; the objects which have been (bund prove that there were commercial contacts 
between the two people but nothing more than this. Without Gmcring into the question of the 
bones found In the cemeteries and streets or the Indus city which art- of people of vert' different 
races, we can almost certainly say that these towns had mixed populations and did not belong to 
any one well defined race. 

If wc summarise what has been found in these cities, we arrive at a dear division in life 
and culture: 


Citadelt 
Seals, tablets 
Refined sculpture 
Free sous jewellery 


To tens 

Rare inscriptions on pots 
Primitive clay models 
Primitive jcwtl lery 


Wc have therefore before us two cultures, almost two castes: no bits and commoners, ft is 
but one step further to imagine the authoritarian government of one small part of Lite population 
over the masses. Gould these nobles not have been colonisers, foreigners who came and conquer¬ 
ed, imposing their own way of life on the populations they found in ihe area? As a commercial 
centre the town must have been the meeting place of all the nearby and distant tribes who 
gathered here to exchange and sell their goods; this would explain the mixture of ethnic types. 
As Ebr the nobility, they mtiM have been merchants, the masters of the land. Whereas the dratl 
of the ordinary people were buried, those of the superior caste may have been burnt, for their 
remains have not been found. There is nothing at present to corroborate this hypothesis hut it 
might be a logical explanation. 

Flow did tills civilisation disappear? Thai, again, is a mystery. Theories have been advanced: 
successive floods forced the inhabitants to abandon their towns; the monsoon shifted and the 
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mm try dried up progressively; nomad hordes attacked and ruthlessly pillaged the towns and 
citadels and in dm end subjected them, Probably none of tlicse cause, was separately responsible 
but all simultaneously or successively 1 may hayc played their part. The death of the Indus cities 
was a cruel agony co which man and die elements Lodi contributed. There U no evidence 
which permit? exact dating Imt it is likely that the death struggle lasted for sevtiral centuries, 
^omc time towards the end of the second millennium bc. The Indus civilisation u as perhaps 
already dead when the tribes .speaking an Indo-European language invaded the Punjab; if il 
w f as not, these warriors coming from the north sealed its fate, Perhaps the last townspeople of 
Harappii and Mohenjodaio gave rise to the dasu legend oftlir epics of Vedic limes. 


!. head or a biabded via s. The art of this head, 
in while urinjlr. ii already very tty lifted; jt» ethnic 
dinraeteristics may perhaps some day throw some 
light On the unknown civilisation called the “In¬ 
dus CivilUndtm'’. Titr high dwddwics, also almost 
dit ryei, the Uraighl nosr and the ^avv beard seem 
lo indicate ihaT thr model was related to the ethnic 
type* of rhr Caspian basin, f*tu was rhjs portrait 
that of a “TiobU rnan” of Mohrnjo-duro or of a 
foreigner? Was the carving made by an inhabitant 
i)f the valley or imported? Was it war booty or a 
irade otunmodiiv? Fltese question* Lave 10remain 
unanswered. 

2. BEAD or A MAN WEAK! NO A SllAWf-, Slf.MtUr, 
n-S)i (lead is more or I«S in the same uylr in thr 
prccedlng one but show* mw details, notably :hr 
fillet on the forehead ornamented wirh a round 
jewel, anti a shawl wills embroidered, painted nr 
rlyed ircfnil mntifi. These nrtut have been encrusted 
with tTUHiil nr i vi'.unit's, judging from rht holes 
which hat . Tvmnincd in thr remn . if the mm if. 
This motifseerm to come dose fu tbtu with which 
s<tmr 'talurfU s of the Sumer civilisation were 
(In r-mtofl, espr-riully one bull figimne from L’rut 

. jth millennium n< and one of a bull will, huimui 
ir-ad (end of (he Akkad period), flic hoard is 
inr.uod more sketchily here but on the other I mi id 
thr pupils art indicated. Che model * videot]y 
brio need to the iame people as that of the otlur 
Ijf ad. Height ay?.*. PbilQgrtyk: e/ApAmi^y t 

Ciounnmnil oj Jttdiis, 

3. L.rrrtj uanunu iupl. This eh,inning bronze 
Gguriur rttpji'iems ,> young girl with graceful, 
ftlefulcr limbs in a niuvemimi which may hr a 
dance-step, Thr trunty brae rifts ornamenting her 
amis, hri pmutatn and hir hair*sty)e seem related 
10 u rivtlisHlion which derived from that of Mo* 
henju-TsiV', perhaps: that of Rulli, which was less 
CVtdVcd and si loan'd further to the north, in the 
mountains. Was this girl a slave as her nakedness 
iiems to uiifgesi, or, on the contrary, a sort of 
■lacml dtoerr? Then: is nothing as vrt wfikh can 
give any certainty. ‘Hus statuette certainly re* 
prrsenis the most perfect of the very rare bronze 
pieces winch were fn>md cm the same site. 


4 , MomiEa-oordJKKs. Terra-cotta figurine of small 
dimensions (height 34'), Primitive technique. I bis 
Homin wean a necklace which rt'scmhks that 
worn by the little dancing-girl, but she also has a 
belt and a rudimentary loin-cloth, ’nut top of her 
head is decorated with a round ornament. She 
appears to lie .trrariEinn her hair, TWli.ip, iTir 
curious object she carries on her brad is an instru¬ 
ment, or a piece of furniture .1 U< • 

5, gk&at bath, MOHENfo-n-nm, Situ a led in thr 
centre of die fortress this rtraugc construction *if 
large baked bricks mid bhum> n is tin- larger mid 

I he incufi curious of the moiiumeiiL. whirli hav - 
hrm found. Some believe it to b-r a publir bath 
counecteii with itome religion? rite; nthrrs, a sim¬ 
ple - swimming fioe.1. Ir j.; rcetangnlai in shape 
and 1 In-re ore two stairs at opfiosiie ends for enurr- 
ing the water. Thr basin is ajipmximardy t to fuel 
long, gj Feet wide and to feer deep. There is a 
covered gallery with, in ita norUiem f.iee. eiyht 
link* rooms, one of wind, contains a wclL From 
each of these rooms .1 stalrcaif must li.ive led 10 
an upper lloor. Photograph: i'm irvi MoHutvfr. 

6, FEMALE JTOUMNE. Somctltni’s iib lllificd OS A 

rcpfesrutntiDii of the unaiurr-gpddcaSi Tltcattitudr 
is simpler hen ■ she wears no n mimmls; a iniu- 
clnih appran lo rti,circle the hips, I'ln nirion> 
hair-style is in the form 1 ihe ireatmem of 

the face childlike. A clay doll tor eh lichen or a 
votive object ? 

7 , statitettf. of a man. ‘t'erra cotta, The techni¬ 
que is the same as that of the preceding figure, but 
the niu.ii is completely naked, set-ins tii have j 
shaven head and wears no oniammis, L it a cult 
object or simply a doll? 

8, TEHKA COTTA ULVU. Aixjtll 4 IMChW ill llrigllt. 

II lc tiakwlikc hcmldrcsc Indkaies that this it .1 
woman sec Plate fi}. It R made more vidifiilly and 
su^gc$Liuii attempt at muddling. Fingermarks con 
be seen >in the headdress. Heir, , 1 $ in Plate i, the 
eye* arc nliliqur and almond-sh.qir d. lie du-ri> 
Ixniet atr pnmineni, I he > atshavr Ivccn ibrgoiien. 
Perhaps ilu: hair*stylc entirely covers Them. 
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9. toy HCU.. Little trira i'<n(a figurine with 
ariiculatrd head, undoubtedly r ejy ffl d ttu% a 
hump-bached hull or zebu, It isCMwiely made but 
mverilidess realistic. The ifripcd h»»tb on die 
■timrui I indy nw It Accidental or perhaps lht-y 
represent a sort ofltamtss. Was this statuette a tuy, 
nr perhaps a votive object, the cult of the bull being 
very widespread at this period? 

10. cart. Terra cotta. This type of solid wheel 
.sitU occur* jii several places in India where it is cm 
straight from llir sione. Hie cart itself is rudiment¬ 
ary and is Still used today for all sorts of transport. 
I'wo bull atr harnessed tu die si ugle wpodnn pole 
nr this strange primitive vehicle. Photograph ; Fmcm 
Mtittinm. 

H. tii|iHlS«{^ <1P a iTHATItt BAL Actual meas- 
itrenietm: |' square, f r depicts a bull in profile, the 
two liOTtl* being scon as one, wliile ihe legs are 
clearly differentiated, in from of some symbol (an 


altar?), Above appears a line of the rnigmaiic 
writing of the inhabitants of Mohfct$j'>daro. The 
first rign nn the left U found very often at lire 
beginning of words inscribed on >«th representing 
homed animals and only rarely on 'din'll. Thou¬ 
sands of similar seals have been found among ihr 
rains or the Indus Towns, some suggesting a Guriy 
advanced stage of artistic development, Fhey 
drpicr either animals or scenes which arc probably 
religious. Whether they arc totem-animals or just 
property marks we shadl hot know until the script 
is deciphered. 

12. uf.co rated pot. About 2 t$J* in height. Terra 
cotta with jed background anil black painting, 'flic 
uLuliCi arc gnome trie in tills case although some 
pots show plait! and animal ornamentation. The 
forms vary much, ranging from hat plate* tu jsu>, 
rooted goltJcU, cotileincT* with lids. Thtw puis 
wrre numerous anti well made, PkufQftTQph: 
aj Atthatitkgju Gfiimmtat of India. 



fui. j. siiiiE nanutv T*Bt^ ritow \iom-'jjci,n >.*0,™ hxrah»a 
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INDIAN ART 


THE FIRST PERIOD: 

THE MAURYA AND SUNGA DYNASTIES 
(3rd cent. BC - 1st cent. AD) 


A. The Mauryan Dynasty 

T im centuries passed. In the 3rd century before our era, art made its appearance again after 
a long eclipse ami from this time onward was basically in the service of Buddhism. The 
emperor Asoka does not in so many words mention the Buddha's doctrine in iris edit.is but it 
was certainly Iris religious convictions which induced him to have these pillars erected, (he 
first testimony of historical Indian art, on which the "King of Gracious Mien and lirlovrd of 
the Gods' 1 had precepts engraved conforming with the Law as preached l>v the Buddha. 


13.. lion .:\T iTAL r <ars.\v> u. Hu* tpIc-Jidii 1 ph H c of 
Sculpture in .i beautiful polished sandstone h 
attributed to the reign of" the emperor Asnka ami 
was probably executed by artists v.Ik. ludojune 
from Persia, attracted by thr fame of the emperor. 
The four hum, back to back ami facing the four 
cardinal points, arr believed by some to represent 
tlir Four Noble Trull 13 of Buddhism. The enkra. or 
solar disc, is supposed to represent the wheel of the 
Lav.. die endles*.cycle nf births and rebirth* !- n 
here associated with differem animals which con¬ 
stituted the richness ol the country. The inspiration 
of the bell-shaped capital is purely foreign, The 
re markable delicacy of die treat mem of the Lions is 
reminiscent of Greek sculpture. Tliis capital was 
mounted on top of a high column of poliftbcd 
sandstone carrying one of the famous edicts of 
Asuka .md supported a colossal takta. It was u 
testimony of the faith of tin- emperor and - if the 
elJiiis he wished lib people to adopt, Subsequently 
this capital was copied and used jsgaiiiin miuicrrMis 
decora 1 i v« L dfcdgjis,bul never with Midi consummate 
♦kill and artistry. 

After it had bcim discovered b> M. Ocrtal, it 
was broken into aevrraj pieces. It has now been 


rum.red and has hern adopted by ihr Government 
uf India in the national emblem with tlir mot in: 
"Satyitnifia Jayatt” ( ‘There is nothing higher 
than truth"). Samath Afmmn. 

14, lion nArmt, sahkath, detail of the apde. h 
represtnis ,1 galloping horse, a burly rare feature in 
the sculpture of this period in which art was more 
formalistic and tended to be hieratic. Il is mamfisi- 
ly a wild home, herds of which were still found on 
the Iranian highlands. Tin irearinnil is skilful and 
remarkably true to life. The naturalism of the 
animals of the socle contrasts with tile sty 11sa 1 km 
of lite lions. Photograph: Atthaadogical Surwp 0 f 
India. 

15. bull isoii ftAUPoitvA. Attributed to the reign 
of Asoka. Tbi* boldly stylised bull Wits also mounted 
on ime oF the lots of the emperor which wtu- placed 
.11 Rampurva, Lh ihr north uf the presrm State of 
Bihar. The circular frieze with palmate leaf decora- 
Bon (ip top of the bell-shaped capital inditarrs 
Ft- ! nr puli tan influence. The hump-backed bull, 
worshipped as the symbol of strength and Virility, 
was to serve the Buddhist believer* .is) a visible 
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r^iiiindrr of thrir drcisioj} and determination to 
obey the Law. Poliahed sandstone. .Vati&nnl Mm turn * 
Mm* IklM * 

16 * SHAFT €t¥ TilF SAHStATIi LAT- PolijchixJ srmd- 

stem** This sh-ifU broken into srvtfral pieces, is still 
sinnding wlxrr it was erected and siUl carries the 
engraved words of Asoka; 

T..Tlms tlie Beloved of the Gods proclaims; "die 
Rdigion tomt run he divided. Tlx monk m ruin 
yfhu breaks this unity shall receive white garments 
and must liw outside die Community, This *xiict 
iuu5l lx sniKHincrd in the ordri's of monks and in 
the order* of ikiiiis/ 

Tim enrimo notice give® an indication that the 
iutti:cii( religion was quick to change. The Chinese 
traveller Hsuti-tsSiig who u\w this pillar still 
intact m the 71b century, remarked; 

"*It shines and sparkles like a mirror. Its smooth 
stuffing h like ice and the si I hour tie of thr Buddha 
may be seen on it permanently, 11 


The shall is approximaiely 13 feci high with a 
diameter of 2 feet 6 inches at the base- When it was 
complete. Lb t sit all most have measured about 
56 feel in height, U wai made out of our single 
piece of stone, 

17 * uon' capital, MJtCiU. Tliis capital h mutinied 
on an erect column near the centre of the great 
stupa At Satichi. It is .1 sort of copy of die S-irnLiih 
one, probably by Iiidiau artiste* The workmanship 
is In fact less skilful and the rlruiib art- not so well 
observed. The fimuiis polish, which was thtr renown 
of the momimcmi erecttd under Asoka, exists no 
longer. It h difficult to date thh capital with any 
precision but it can be said with certainty that it is 
post-Asokan. Rda lively well pftErrvcd* it still 
retains at the top the nave of thtr cakm by which it 
was surmounted. Here the frieze shows geese and 
birds pecking. It is much smaller chan the famous 
Sam at h capita]. Behind il the railings (r^dik^u) of 
the Grcal Stupa of Sanchi may be &ecn^ 


B. The Sunga and Kanva Dynastic 
Tilt Stupas 

A stupa k a solid monument, unlike a temple. In its evolved form, once it has acquired its 
basic characteristics, it consists of a more or Im hemispherical mound, circular in cross section, 
with or without a cylindrical base and called auda, or egg. Tills unJa was sometimes placed on a 
terrace, usually round, which also carried one or more circular walks or ambulatories. The 
dome is invariably surmounted wiLh a little pavilion which is generally rectangular and resembles 
an altar, the hnmikn y and on top oT this there is a shaft with three to nine umbrellas, indicating 
the sacred nature of the edifice. The circumambulator)' terraces are surrounded with railings, 
or Mdikas, and interconnected by staircases. At the toot of the stupa another circumambulatorv 
k enclosed fay a vedika which generally has offset gates, facing the four cardinal directions and 
surmounted by torauas, or sculptural portals, of a particular type. Column* frequently stand 
near the stupa, sometimes within and sometimes outside the vtdifca, neat one of the entry gates. 
The oldest stupas are flattened J the diameter of their base is greater than their height. In llic 
course of their development the diameter of the base decreases, becoming equal to, and subse¬ 
quently less than, the height. The stupa then assumes its cylindrical aspect. The terraces increase 
in Dumber and the decoration becomes more intensive. But the characteristics of the stupa 
remain the same. 

It has been suggested that this more or less hemispherical form, used lor the requirements of 
a cult, cither Buddhist or otherwise, derives from the funerary tumuli used by neolithic peoples. 
It is thought that die memory of the death of the Buddha was connected with the Buddhist 
origin of the stupa, and that tt was initially erected to commemorate and perpetuate his Pminir- 
mm in the memory of the faithful. It is, however, possible that the stupa in its original form 
existed as a cult object well before the time of die Buddha. It is difficult to visualise I he Faithful 
re-inventing tliis form rather than another one, for die requirements of their religion. T he 
explanation may be that the first Buddhists adopted a form of sanctuary which already existed 
in their area and was later abandoned. These very ancient stupas, built of canh and sun-baked 
bricks did not ividisiand erosion and disappeared without leaving any trace. We haw been 
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fortunate to find among the very backward Nepal eft Tcrai tribes the survival of a nth which 
might help to explain the origin of the stupa and of its form, as well as the rather unusual presence 
of tli r kiamika on the top of it. Among these tribes similar forms arc in Fact si ill worshipped, 
made ol painted day* representing a woman’s breast placed on the earth and symbolising the 
fertility cult The Mother Goddess, the image of the earth, had to be worshipped ami receive 
sacrifices or homage if the people were to obtain from licr the abundant harvests which feed 
man. as a woman gives the breast to her children. 11 h possible that tills form, die image of the 
Mother Goddess and then, by extension, of the Universe, was taken up again by the Buddhists 
to express the supreme message of their Master. JVimina. The form of the anda could be explained 
mor e- logic ally in this way and the presence of the fmrmika would now make tense, representing 
originally the nipple ol the breast. The propitiatory rites of these Terai tribes consist mainly of 
iucanlatory chant* around this breast symbol; this may have inspired the analogous Buddhist* 
rite and the establishment of terraces and pmdaksinapaifuis surrounded by palisade* to shelter 
die fail, ill ill during l heir cirr i i m:t i nhuTaijr m s 



no. 4 uiASfii coca ll« iouxo t\ 

nif STIJI'A OF LAUH 1 YA ,NANtlANOARH 



mu. ». rtttKA cotia siAtvrm of tuf uavryak fwoo 
iMB-BoKBCr,. rouM> a i taxila (Sw ri:Rinji.. 


Later, when the stupa had become characteristically Buddhist, it served as a relit; u ary, then 
as a monument commemorating an event 01 to indicate a sacred place. It became a pious 
custom of the Faithful to construct them at the places which had been important in the life of 
llu- Buddha, and these sacred places were covered with stupas of id! sixes, more or less richly 
decorated Lu accordance with the means of the donors. They became votive objects (one legend 
assures u* that I here were 84,000 during Aaoka’s time,' and. covered the empty spaces around 
the great snipas which marked Lite sacred places of Buddhism. Those who could not build 
stupas modelled miniatures from clay and offered them at tin* sanctuary. When the Buddhists 
began to excavate their temples in the rocky a punt of the Western Ghats, they did not fail to 
retain the stupa as a symbol and placed it in the centre of the sanctuary, the place logically 
reserved lor the Deity, ft was then called (fagaba. Initially a commemorative monument, the 
stupa became again what il really was: die representation of die very Godhead. When the 
M&kayaimt doctrine came on the scene, the image of the Buddha was carved on the monument. 
The symbol did mot satisfy the faithful any longer, and divine iconography, more pleasing to 
the common mind, become more and more dearly connected with the stupa. 

The oldest stupa of which the foundations have survived until our time, seems to be that of 
Rprawa in the Basil district \ Uttar Pradesh), dating from pvc-Mauiyan times. This stupa, 
built of targe bricks, contained among other relies a piece of chased gold leaf representing a 
woman with all the features of a Mother Goddess, which might confirm our Hypothesis regarding 
the origin of the stupa. If the inscription* which were recovered are to be believed, these relies 
arc of the Buddha Himself. The diameter of lim stupa is about 115 feet, the height 23 loci. 
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Other stupas Found near Lauriya-Najrdangarh where a piece of gold leaf with Lhc figure of <i 
Mother Godded vraa also found %$. f> and *}) appear From their shape to be contemporary 
with that of Piprawa. They would then belong to the period between thf death of the Buddha 
and tin- Mauryrm period, or between die Sth and 3rd centuries hi:. 

Asoka In dll very many stupas during his bug reign, the most famous ones being those of 
RhurhuL, Surnatli. Sandii .uni Taxila. They wore low and built in brick, provided with umbrellas 
and surrounded by ivdika. s in stone. These stupas have not survived in their primitive form be¬ 
cause Buddhists gradually enlarged, modified and covered up the core. At the beginning of the 
Christian era or a little later, the carved gates, taranas t were added, their stonework covered 
with coloured plaster. The stupa of $&math exists no longer, for in die 17th century a raja 
had tin* unfortunate idea or using the stone* and bricks to have a palace built !br himself. The 
Sanchi complex, with its three main stupas, has been relatively well preserved anti restored and 
gives us a very exact picture of how it was at the time of thrit construe twin. Sttipa j appear? 
to be the oldest. Stupa 3 the most recent. Rut the biggest and most complete stupa, with two 
ambulatories interconnected by double stairways, two iwiiAas ajid four lor anas, which arc reckon¬ 
ed among the most beautiful, is Stupa s which was probably built in several stages stretching 
between the 3rd century do and the first years of the Christian era. 


IS. I'AHT nr \ vrniRA, UUAftBCT, The railing -if 
die stupa of Hharhut was dkscovrrtsd by A, Cun¬ 
ningham in f073 and transfer? rd to the Calcutta 
Museum. Only I ragmen L« of the vtdika arc still in 
exisioicc, with the cast gate built filly years later. 
The upright posts of this railing were decorat¬ 
ed wit! 1 carvings in low relief and medallions 
represenrin# purely decorative motifs or scene* 
from I he IIfr Of tlir Tluchijui or Jatakas (previous 
lives of (In: Duddha). lire crosspieces and Liu- up¬ 
right ports of this vedita were fitted with pegs and 
groom, thus t opyirm previous technique s in tvood- 
Hie upright posti tarry nuiMenaua incisrd inserrp- 
ibma. On the nirdallimn tin lotus or tun motifs 
appear regularly. Tin? comers of the upiki 1 y 
iirr decorated with human 01 animal figures, nr 
with flowers, Sometimes house* also are rqtoottol. 
At the (op, fo 1 he right, -1 hnlf-mi-didlirm shows the 
Htidiih.s'f horse and I us dtarfiitecr, C henna. The 
Ruddha liiiredf is not represented. Two makaras 
(mythical animals resembling the crocodile) , back 
to back, serve asatiecnmtisv frieze; this mm iris later 
used euriitamly in Indian decoration. 

1$, LOWER PART OF THE UMUGilT POST OF A 
vedjka. The carving of this post must undoubted¬ 
ly have represented Ajaksa, orminordeity. Only the 
lert remain, seen In profile in the usual Bhurhut 
style. They rest on four lions, back to back, again 
copied from the Sarhslli ■ apiial, The fret of the 
lions are *vcit horn tin; from but they arp badly 
rxct'.UtcU; tin- h.iir looks like feather?, the tyrt ,ur 
riprcssifmleiJ, and iht animal looks a huge titer 
The whole is clumsy, Squ^Jt and bitdly 
proportioned. Only the memory of’ the mndrl 
served for example and, rather thun a faithful ropy 
>rf the Sarnath capital, this representation is in 


reality a typically Indian re-creation. Although 
.still visible: here, these iu(lut:rn t :; arc nevertheless 
ludianise.d to such an extent rhar rhey p have almost, 
disappeared. 

20 . STATUE FROM A viiDtxA. Tl represent* a robt, 3 
feminine tree deity or, more probably here, u water 
deity, symbolising a stream, fur she stands utj 3 
tnakaro with, rolled Util, probably Urn symbol for the 
Ganges. It is a votive pillar as the inscription 
l* stifles: '’This pillar is the gift of the Revet end 
Kanaka..." This carving diuiirmstratcs in great 
profusion of detail trier feminine fashion of the 
peril *1, thr hub-style and the way of wearing 
jrWriter), A belt made of several pieces nf metal 
was worn on lop of u dhoti of some tight material 
and held up by a set-mid belt, tied in a knot, on top. 
1 wo I urjjt punch of cloth flowed fieri y in from. The 
arms and figs were decorated with rings and tight 
spirals; heavy ntrrktacrs hum; from the tieck, and 
on the forehead a round jewd could tie seen, held 
up with hair ribbons. From Lhe ears hung heavy 
coiled men 1 1 rings. The attitude of the woman is 
still somewhat rigid bui already suggests a certain 
elegance wluch wr find Ln Lnei sculpture, mani¬ 
fested in flic pose called ilir classed trit&attga, the 
triple flexion of the body, The face ii rxpmtionlm 
and its feature* regular. Hie art is Imre formalistic 
tend mexpt cssivt*. On dir left of the pillar thr ee 
medallions representing luiust-s decorate the cross¬ 
pieces of the mtikau which arc lenticular in cross 
vection. Height 7 Irt-t. 

21 . i>n aRm.'.'VAkha. Here we see four worshippers, 
1 wo men and two womrn. worshipping the 11 mid ha 
in the form uj one of bis symbols: the dhm/umJm, 
or Whcd of Rebirth*. The two women kneel; near 
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one of them suntls & tray with offer mgr, Thr men 
arr standing, our of them carrying garlands, ihr 
either out-, who has already hung hta garlands up. 
praying with his hands foldt-d, The atkrn h mining 
rd on a column with .1 bell-shaped capita) and 
kn-clirijr bulls. It already shows signs of decoration 
with lotus petals on the periphery* Later on, the 
enkm is confused with the lotus. The dress of the 
men is almost the same as that of the women except 
that the men wear a scarf around the neck and a 
turban, decorated with a big knot on Uie side. 'Hie 
massive car rings distend the ear-lobes. 

22 - vki ksix t. This oti c does seem to be a tree deity. 
She holds on to a br;mdi with Iut u ['Sifted right 
arm, just lik: thr Buddha 1 - moth* -r giving Lirili, 
Tin - detail 1 <»r the hair styles arc deanj here! 
lIn women wear lung trcte-s into which they have 
fixed flowers and leaves* The face is tlill expression- 
less; ilirre are clrar i ml ir it turns of taltoning, hall- 
momiK, ribbons and lilt It* diamonds, The hair L* 
hnttdrd with two lilii t.s of decorated material. As 
in present’day India, fashion seems in demand 
that worn m should hav e low foreheads. The custom 
of plaiis still exists also. The breasts arc tun 
uncovered. 

23. medallion, This medallion represents a sun 
with, iri its centre, a wurshipjx.'r, litis motif has 
been remarkably well executed; it lias great 
freshness and is related to certain decorative com- 
positions in Roman at L 

24. medallion, Head of a nobleman itt the centre 
of a lotto flower, Note the details of (he turban. 

25. urjcta jataka, or Jataka of die deer. A me¬ 
dallion represeiiling an event from one of the 
previous lives of the Buddha. In thin period the 
Buddha is never tepresfn ted in the human form of 
kin last Incarnation, hut always in the diverse form* 
hr assumed in his numerous previous lives. In this 
medallion the treatment of the animah b more 
free, natural and spoil tun com than that of tie 
human beings. The water Of the Stream is curiously 
depicted by means of broken and undulating lines. 
The composition is pleasing, die volumes well 
arranged and, per)taps to give more unity to the 
whole, the medallion inclines to Lhc right. 

26 . view of stupa a, sax cm. This stupa is I lie 

oldest one at Sandii and is contemporary wjLh dial 
of Itharhu!. li is constructed of large stones aud is 
less massive than the others. The upright posts and 
eroKs-pifCcs of die surrounding railing .ire adorned 
with decorative motifs i<f a rather areliaic tumire 
which arc stylistically more closely related to lIk 
dccoratton of Bhurhut than to tliat ml' the Great 
■Stupa At Sanchi which bier in time. The 

Stupa lir i on the slope of the ”whale bade 1 ' hill 


wliidi also curriex tlir other stupas, and fitce* west 
over the plain, 

27. mew* or the r.V 3 U)t- or the ftAOJMu or hita * 2 . 
11 t9 possible to distinguish the regularly arranged 
mcdaliidii" on thr uprights, 'file top railing is 
formed of pieces of stone joined together, and buhls 
1 he upright posts of the vrdika firmly together. The 
door of the ambulatory was paved with large flat 
stone slabs. 

28. EAST PILLAR, north entrance TO STUPA 2. Dll 
lop of litis pillar t wo elephants on a lotus sprinkle a 
woman with water. Iu tin centre a man and j 
woman appear 10 be in conversation. Ik lciw, ± 
caparisoned Hr pliant, guided by his mahout wtili 
his goad, trample* on .* woman v, In - fiftt [alien on 
the ground. The xtyk is nunc fornmlhtic limit at 
Blurb ut, and the workmanship is tun .is eaieihl.... 

2*>. smmt pillar, sotrn entkanli. or stupa 
Hm: we find ih low relief iht* ctmf motif hi at 
Bhurhut (Plate 19) but thr feather-like huh of the 
Liom is straight nr, which may indicate that this 
stupa is slightly earlier than that of Bharhut, We 
find the samr decorative designs again 1 (grounding 
the dh<im<K<ikTa t the garland*, the flowers. Bui there 
is less case of expression here than in the carvings 
or B liar hm. 

3 ( 1 . general view op stupa 1, san era. The core 
or tin ami,1 of this stupa uu. probably erected b> 
AsnLa. It was much smaller than the present one, 
about half the existing diameter, and it was built 1 I 
bricks. It was probably kem«phcric;il jjid had u 
raised terra re at dir base and ,1 wooden railing. 
The present structure wji* erected about o ernturj 
litter, dmnks lo individual donaifons. The name H 
each ifrmor was engraved on the pillars of the 
vtHikfi. The diameter is more limn 130 feet, it* 
heigh 1 about 55 fret. A raised terrace, surrounded 
by a -tedUcct) was then built round tlir Ikl« nf the 
new uupo, ,ts well as a m/ttit marking thr ittnrr 
ambu hurry. The gateways* or foranas, wen: not 
built until later, in the second half uf the first 
century Rt:, and their construction probably 
lasted until the first years 40. Originally the stupa 
was covered with stucco, painted with lively 
colours, black, red and gold. The rritika- are not 
ornamented; the Jerantfj, on the uliiet hand, arc 
nn>it profusely id. On lop of the stupa a third* 
square itdika surrounds a stone shaft supporting 
three superimposed umbrella*. No relies lun<: been 
found in this itupa and it is difficult to explain the 
existence at Sam hi of such edifice*, aim r the Rud- 
dha hail never hern there. 

M. north catt.wav, OK f OMAN A, OF mrTA I, 
SAXCtfi. Thr four tdtattm of this stupa are orientated 
to the cardinal points and arr all built to the same 
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type. which manifestly derives from ;i previously 
exisiing WMxii'J) mui!i:t. Similar ijsli ways, but of a. 
simpler type, must have decorated die entrances to 
villages and towns in alder times. They are .} > feet 
high and [ i feet wide. Three tiorixoiit.il architraves, 
interc^oneeted by blocks of ttom and railings, 
Ur on top of two massive square pillars which ter¬ 
minate in a capital consisting of animals or dwarfs, 
placed hack tn hack. All the fnces of these lerawu 
are profusely carved with scenes front the life of thi¬ 
ll uddh a, Jataidj, or ever, from the daily life of the 
period, rhr north gale, shown here, has two 
capital* in tltr form nf cjrphatiu back in hack. Two 
.-TtfjTrrjt, or female tote spirit*, form the brackets at 
‘hr ends of the architraves. 'I hr whole gait wav is 
surmounted by two inratrtas :i Buddhist symbol in 
the farm of a trident), animats, some upright 
figures and. in the centre, a Wheel of the Law, The 
scenes on the carvings represent among oilier things 
the temptation of the Buddha bv Mara, and his 
previous incarnations. This tnonumi'.nlnl gateway 
is 1 hi? best preserved and also Lite most ornameuU'd 
of the Tour. There are muneroui figure* 
between die buttresses of ilie architraves, The 
supports o| the architrave ,;ic ornamented with 
winged animal figure* which arc rounded in the 
centre am! end in horizontal projections decorated 
with -pitah and suppm ling animal figure*. At thr 
foot of this gate a Hntldhi*! nmnk give* an indica- 
iton nf die height of tin* monument. In (ht fore- 
ground stands .1 little votive stupa. 

S 2 . wrsr Tf>tL\s\ } seta* from stupa t. This is one 
■if the must important taromts on account of 1 lie 
beauty of it* decoration. The architraves are sup¬ 
ported by capita la re presen tine potbellied dwarfs. 
The scenes carved on the outer face represent Lhe 
.Shtiiidimti Jmak& t the incarnation of the Bud him u- 
Vit ;ts the elephant wiLli six tusks, the seven incarna¬ 
tion* of die Buddha, the Buddha preaching the 
first sermon at barnaiii. etc. The inner face, 
photographed here, depicts die episode* of dir war 
of die relics centre) and the tempt add 1 of lhe 
Buddha >below . It is possible lodhuugnisii on lilt 
architrave* 1 cprvM-ntatiom of fowiii, warriors ami 
horn-drawn chariot*. The composition of thr 
*1(10 4 Lv perfectly baluiii.fd .uid each figure i> 
treated with individual attention. J lit winged 
animal) and thrir position an the capitals ■‘till 
suggests influences from Pcrsepolh and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 

33. CAST TOR ANA, STUPA I, T>ET\!I., HtTC WC SCO 
thr spiral forming the termination at the ctid oribe 
architrave. Two peacocks facing each other, 
remarkable in their treatment, frame ,1 charming 
family scene. A lurljjunJ man, seated on j cushion, 
ho Id & a woman on his knees who has a fiy-whbi in 
her left hand while the man appears to he beckon¬ 
ing an animal which ii probably a dog. Note the 


regularity of the composition and the careful detail. 
Photograph; Musjf GuimeL 

3 -J. oatt ctumwt, m’PA i, sancut. The gate 
guardians, called Awpofaf, an extremely wide- 
spread in Indian tmxmography, A< their name 
indie d ie*, il icy are placed by the cut ranee of 
ilv sanctuary and are *uppot«d to protect it hunt 
rs'il spirits, to frighten them arid fight (hem if 
necessary. They ate always armed, WV can sr- 
from this figure the warrior outfit nf the period. In 
hi$ IrlY hand ht hnjds a spear. On his right hangs a 
quiver (the brav Is not depicted here] and on his 
left aim he holds a sort of cape ol coarse doth, A 
wide necklace and multiple bracelets serve hi in as 
armour. Mis torso is naked, but a loin cloth of tine 
material cover* his loins and legs. His hair sty le is 
diaractcriitic of the period. He leans against a tree 
.met seems to scan thr horizon. Ills attitude is 
supple and natural and the treatment of die body Is 
stylised. Il redly is the portrait of a man and ii* u 
of some exceptional being; die observation of the 
proper dons b re markable and in this figure may 
In* seen the apogee of a entrain form of art. 

35. OETAU-OT A CAMTJVL, MUTH TOttANAj STUPA I. 
s ast. tit. Here wr lind the lions again, a subject 
Atmngly reminiscent. of the Sarnath capitals. Btu 
here ditrtr heads are different, more imaginative. 
’! 'hey are: surmounted by palmate d esi g u s oft he s;i m c 
origin. The same influence is found again in the 
kneeling ilrphams facing each other, but their 
treat men 1 is mo re purely local since l he elephant 
was well known to the Indians whereas the Ikm 
was a foreign animal. 

36. TORSO OF A V ABtt , SAAIOUI. This J71 AlitliJlVlIt 
1 firso, discovered on die ground, excels the tire 
.vufcnh which have 1 cm .lined in position, suspend ell 
above the void, ;i( the gaits of Stupa t, by its happy 
proportions, its harmony of raovrmmt mid the 
perfection aTlls meddling. It is one of lhe pure*' 
r.xamplrs in Indian art of homage to feminine 
brainy. Its fully mature yuudtfttlncss has .1 fresh¬ 
ness which is teas opulent than ihai of the later 
female nudes: it could -ilmofT have been carved by 
.i Greek who in hii “religica* pH nan is itt” was able 
to assirnilalr the indolence and the vegetal purity of 
India, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A. tti 
century bc or ,\n, Pfawxmph: Afuycum of Fiat Artt. 

37. BAS-REURF, NORTH GATEW.*Af, STUPA I, *ANCHl, 
This relief represtnis faithful wQtthlpprrs, Al their 
feel an ascetic is jeated in iiu*ditation against 4 
iriv, The composition of thi* panel h, perfect and 
reveals curious details of thr a rr hi lecture cuiTclit 
In the fizit century nu, Two -ypee nf house* are 
reproduced; one is a simple hut with a thatched 
I»f or lhe right) die other luu a rounded roof 
dreoraud with an arched opening, 01 Ivda. The 
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fn.l in surrounded by a wooden palisade of the 
same type- m tlie one surrounding tin- stupa, The 
floor is paved with cobble-* tO<u-*, N'otc the curious 
distribution of tin- windows of these houses. Only 
the bark of thric buildings can bt l seen. The little 
buddings must have I wen made of wood, covered 
with pounded earth and ihutch. Two columns, 
with Exit-shaped capitals and mounted with winged 
animals, framr ihh pious little scene. Below, and 
belonging to another relief, w, we the roof of a 
house wit h a balcony w hich still seem* ornamented, 
bttt this time with a series of arched windows. The 
wooden railing remain* an indispensable feature. 

33. ti.VJ-REJ.IEF. NORTH PILI.AR, 5ASCIW, THlS relief 

ts immediately below the preceding one. In the 
Upper part we see the roof of a huge house with two 
stories. Garlands hails' from die columns of the 
first story as fur a feast day. Flowering trees stand 
in front of the wall of the ground floor and turn arc 
praying and probably ringing hymns. There is a 
■Jiild amongst them which, like present-day Indian 
children, wear* nothing hut a bended bell mound 
i& hips. 

3 1 ). bas-relief, north gateway. sancul 'Hiis 
re I id' represent] the crossing of tlir Ganges by the 


Buddha, with (below} amazed wmshippers. In the 
crutre is a boat with thr ferryman and possrngrn, 
The boat is rudimentary, made of [acres of bark 
fastened together, Thr wavrsare stylised. The Iren, 
three on either ride, symbniis. the bunks of thr 
river. In one -’f them ^omr monkeys are fighting. 
The artist; has carved this #cnnr with such precision 
that it is easy to recognise the lands nf trees on the 
river banks. The Buddha is not depicted, in the 
carvings of this period his presence was only 
suggested by means of his acrribuies, a tree, a 
throne, footprints, locus flowers, etc. This scene, 
with its strict composition, demonstrates ;< highly 
developed sense of decoration and surprising skill. 

40. BRCOBATTVE BAS-RELIEF, LEFT t'JLLAM, NORTH 
gateway. SASottL I Ills relief, of wliich we show 
the lon er part, covers one whole ride of the pillar. 
Tin* same motifs of palmate designs and garlands 
repeated aLiovr and below here end with the fiua- 
printt of the Buddha, To iliflertnttan* these fool- 
prim* from those of other himiitn beings, the) 
earn (In: sign of hoBnrss of their owner, the.- dliafnm- 
takra. In spite of thr repetition ol the motifs, thr 
mom it ■ my t* hmkrn by the careful modification of 
tbr details by the carver without illlmng the 
arrangement of the mmlfs or of the whole relief. 


Contrary to what has been thought for a long time about the date of the carvings on liic 
railings ofUtxlh Gaya, these are note believed to br Liter than the U-tnim of Stupa i, Sane hi, 
even though their style icons related to older works. According to recent work by Philippe 
Stem and Jomnme Auboyer, on die connections between ivories found at Bcgram i present-day 
Afghanistan) and sculpture of India, it appears, in fact, from the evidence of different details 
of feminine dress, notably the hair styles, that die medallions of this railing are copies of older 
wooden works which may have been later in date than the cututrurdsn of the Sanchi tortmas. 
That is why we place die Illustrations ol this railing at die end of thr Sunga-Kunca dynasties. 


-II. trpRimrr tost or a viu.uka, or hasp or a 
column, RODii c.,\VA, Thr shaft ts supported here 
by a base in the shape of a pot with, armtnd thr 
m-ck, thr open lotus motif. The upright figure nf a 
woman stands on o bracket of the octagonal shaft. 
Her hair style is dearly different from the our with 
wide fillets in the Bharimt or Sanchi reliefs. Even 
her dress is slighly different. 

42. it£i>ALLiox. Tins is t lie classical type of me¬ 
dallion showing a head tvhkh we have already seen 
a( HharbuL and. Naur hi but it seems less perfect; 
lire petals vary anti arc badly curried mil. The 
Ueud, on the oilier hand, seems to be more ex¬ 
pressive and I form alb tie. 

43. uasara medallion. This oudeota, or mythi¬ 
cal crocodile, hat four feel here, whereas previously 


it had only two, it» rca; end bring then mtur or 
few in the form of a lish tail. The mokara with four 
legs in fact appears only later in Indian art which 
would tend to confirm the date of thr art of Bodb 
Gapas lidng after Sanchi and before the Mathura 
period. 

44 . ',H-.t*Ai.LJTj,N with monster. According to ill! 
remarkable researches of Philippe Stem the mon¬ 
sters with moustaches do not appear until much 
later, nor does tlie pearl framing, which again 
supports Ins liypotiar-Ni.i. Pcrimpi i Us rallitii; l? even 
later and should be dated at the beginning of the 
Gupta period. It is not unlikely but trill require* 
more evidence. 
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CL The Caves 


The second form of architecture which seems to hove made its appearance in India it that of 
man-made caves, excavated horizontally from the steep rock laces alone the streams of the 
Western Ghats. Wr that the oldest examples of these caves arc found in a different pan of 
India, in Ui liar. Towards the and century bc several scries of excavations began simultaneously 
in Orissa and in western India. Those of Bihar, which were done for some Jaina sects, took 
but I i i tier time, only mail the 2 nd century AH, whereas the w ork at the caves in the w est continued 
until the f»th century. The oldest ones of these arc Buddhist, tlic most recent ones Brahman 
or Jain a. 

These caves belong to two distinctive types: the sanctuaries, or caityas, and the monasteries, 
or tikaras. The former consisted of a vaulted, rectangular nave which ran into a mi-circular 
apse with a stupa, called dagobu, rising up from carved rock in the centre. On ei ther side of the 
nave a row of columns forms a gallery. The entrance of the tnitya lias more or less decorated, 
horscshoc-shupcd doors and windows. The similarity of the shapes of these in tern id structures 
and of the facades with thtwe of worn! constructions is striking. To accentuate the resemblance 
even more, the eaityas have stone arches, anti the low ceilings of die recesses have unmistak¬ 
able imitations of beams aud rafters. Certain details of wood architecture, such as tenons, 
tnonisrs and joints are faithfully copin 1 in stone although they serve no function whatsoever. 
;Vs architecture evolves, die facade arch, which originally broadened towards the hose, contracts 
more it ml more until the ends almost meet in a circle, aud its blind windows, wills their carved 
trellis work imitative of wooden screens, increase in number. Later on. the arches become one 
of the most important architectural and om am dilative features, not only in die caves hut also 
in the more evolved architectural forms such as the temples. They are called kudus. 

The second type of cave, the inftara, develops in a parallel manner, its point of departure 
beihg the single, rectangular eella with a level ceiling supported by columns. All round this 
room, doors give access to little cells, some provided with a sort of stone bed. At the end of the 
hall, a Buddha in a niche presides, or did at least In the later periods, over the initiation of the 
monks assembled there. The ground-plan of the vikam remains notably the same through the 
ages, only becoming mote complex b> the addition of ornamented columns and sometimes of 
two or three stories built on top of it. 

All the cavi s were decorated with frescoes depicting scenes of the previous lives of the Buddha 
(Jatakas) or scenes of the contemporary' life of the artists who fashioned them. Those which 
adorn the wo 1 h oi the caves of A junta are counted among the great masterpiece* of world 
painting; but they arc valuable to us on more than one count, for they help us to reconstruct 
the customs of the period and they reveal details of clothes, jewellery and houses of the time. 

Why did fust the Buddhists, and subsequently other sects, excavate these caves to house their 
sanctuaries and their monks instead of constructing bud dings; 1 This is still an enigma. The 
builders knew neither the art of carving itt stone, nor that of putting up complicated scaffolding. 
The real reason was undoubtedly of a religious nature. While they acted thus the faithful may 
have thought themselves to hr making something which could withstand the centuries, as 
durable as the mountain itself. And finally, the places they chose, which today seem so remote, 
situated in desolate areas, must have held a very numerous population. The labour necessary 
for the excavations was provided by the surrounding villages, as were thr alms and gifts necessary 
to maintain die monks, and not far from the caves there must have been flourishing villages or 
even cities: nothing tannins, since even the kings Jived in palaces of wood and earth. The caves 
were a collective work, excavated not by specialists but by the goodwill of monks and lay 
people, evidently under the direction uf the master carpenters of the period, dir only people 
who knew the art of building. Logically, they copied fail h fully thr interior of wooden sanct uaries 
and I'tJsafetf of die area. They w-ere unable to adapt their forms and technique to the new medium 
and built the interior ports hi wood, as also the portals with their supporting beams lilted in 
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hales, made for this purpose, in the stone of die [agaric. Later the portals were also carved 
in stone, 

The ancient caves in the west are all Buddhist and were excavated between the 2nd century bc: 
and the and century ad* Some of them were later decorated with paintings and even carved again 
U< satisfy the taste of the followers of the new doctrine, Mah.iyana Buddhism, fin caves an 
relatively little decorated and the stupa of Lhc cdtiya remains a bare symbol. The pillars, on the 
other hand, at first massive, now show a tendency towards refinement and multiplication, and 
the capitals, ornamented with animal figures, move away more ami more from the Persian 
prototype, 1 lie animals are no longer always, back to hack, human figures are added and 
they no lunger have a supporting function. Their survival is a purely decorative matter. One of 
the oldest saityas is situated at Bhaja (fig, 10); it probably dates from the second century UC. 
The pillars which divide the nave incline slight!) Inwards. The hall h fio feet long, 28 feet 
wide and more than 20 Ice! high, The vault was supported by wooden ribbing. 

Other very important caves .ire situated at K on dime, Ajatitsi (cavn 9 and ml, Dunnar, 
Bedsa and K;trli. T he caitpa of Karli is incontestably the most characteristic of ihetu nit, as well 
as being the largesr 135 feet by 50 fret by 50 lecl). it has two stories and galleries lit through 
ornamented windows. The pillars marking the aisles me octagonal and their base is in the shape 
of a Mower vase. In front of the facade of ihb remarkable monument stand iwu columns of 
Purdah influence supporting lions back to back, and a cakra (fig:, tot. 

The taitya aL Kaobi'ri seems to be the last belonging to this Hinayana period. It Is u replica 
of lhat at KarH but with an additional stone railing in front of the facade Plate 55} and $ur- 
rounding the entrance 10 the courtyard, which imitates the railings of the stupas (square upright 
posts and mortised lenticular cross-pieces). 

At Udayagiri and Khadagiri, near JJhuvanesvur in Orissa, Jairia monks excavated a large 
number ©f caves in the sandstone hills. In spite of their antiquity they are lar less interesting 
than those discussed above. Their Layout is more simple; they arc not as huge and do not 
contain a ctiitya, One of them (Raio-Gunipha) has two storied and is built around a courtyard 
which is open to one side, I’ricacs ornament the walls of this particular cave of which the general 
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shape is reminiscent of a theatre Plate 53). A notable ajjd interesting detail is provided by ihe 
capitals of die pillars or certain caves whic h arc decorated with projections which resemble 
tree branches and are decorated in low relief (Hate 51). 



FIG. a, TRAVWCB.5A SfitTTIOM OJ CAITV A In ATATJAVTA. 51 lOWTSG 
THU IKTE&IOR ARR WULSJI VT Ol TUB I \RT COIVTAimNrU THE 
UACOUAAMITUL U'hK if LATE U) 


- 15 . BHAJA. Entrance of the cnitja. Th<- caves of 
Jlh'ijj, situated in the foothills of [hr Western 
(Huts, are among the most ancient 0111:5. The cave 
depicted here is also one of tire largest It has a 
rectangular nave with an apse; 27 simple octagonal 
columns, without fme or capital, delimit the aisles. 
Ihe facade, now collapsed, had a wide horseshoe- 
shaped arch which in later monuments contracts at 
ihe base and is also used on a smaller scale as a 
repetitive ornamental motif, die kudu. The columns 
lean slightly Inwards. The fajade b decorated by 
means of arches and railings, otdik&i, curved hi [cm 
relief. and century ae, Ph&togwpk: Muilt Guieitt. 

46. OHNAMCfrA7T''5>\ OR RAT 1 1ATFYA, KAJttl. Th«C 
1 wo figures undoubtedly represent dunan. Mole 
1 llr opulence of the figstrrs ami, -ilthnugh ilir exe¬ 
cution of ibis gmup 11 rather unskilled, the plastic; 
feeling of dir carving. It is certainly the portrait of 
li ving people. The carefully represented details giv e 
us tnformaiioa about dir dtess of people of the 
period. About and ccnrnry ec. Photograph: Mu$it 
Guimtt. 

47. VIEW OP JllE COLUMN'S OF CAVE lO, NAStK. 
Slightly more rectal than the preceding ones, the 
N’aiii cuves., north of Bombay, air especially 
(.liarocttrUetl by ihr columns with which they an? 
adorned. Tluse column* have a short shaft, a large 
“Opwcr-vasc” shaped bate, .nul, must notably, an 
extremely curious composite capital On top of tin- 
smooih, bdl-sliapcd capital .1 little cushion may be 
dieting lushed which is still encased within a square 



HU lb. 0 LXOLU. PEAS OK TlfK I -AltOt C.SJXYA AT ItAAH «PiATT 
«•. SUOWW. TIM GaVt'RM ARRAKtJSMtMf■ ov A CAITVA 

framework. This cushion forms the necessary 
transition Train the bell to the elephants, bulls or 
lions which no longer nip pan the architrave and 
are now as it were embossed and serve merely as 
u decorative motif. Photograph: India Ojfke, 

48. r-vpAJJt OF CAITVA 0 , a; a nta. Approximately 
tst ccnrtirj bc. The treatment of the facade is 
simple -with, :is its central motif, a large arch and 
balcony which imitate the technique of the wood 
structure of the vediha. The entrance Lt flanked by 
two windows and topped by a row of five ilttk 
grilled arches which are supported by pillare of a 
simple design; from the cupiuh project struts hi 
tlie form of quarter-circles which support ,1 itnne 
porch. TJie great arch is Ijegimiing to he designed 
witlt a more contracted base; behind it, blinri 
window?, of ihr iamt sliup*' fill the space which 
until now Inn remained hare. It srems that in this 
period the construction of humaboe-ghapoi facades 
achieved a i.'crtitin maturity, for their equilibrium 
and regular composition make them into imposing 

























































works of art. The lay-out of die interior of the 
sanctuary is rectangular whereas die colonnade 
which separate* die nave from the auks stands 
round dir tlagebt, forming a sort of apse. The crii- 
iog of the aisle* it level. The octagonal columns art 
vertical anti have neither base nnr capita!. 

19. vmw op ins entrance or hie caves of 
fUAVAOtKij orissa. These raves are hrrr called 
gUXIpha, There arc about thirty-six, sixteen excavat¬ 
ed from the hill of Tdayagiri, the others in a hill 
railed Khandagiri, a lew hundred yards away. 
These caves were cur by Jamas, mostly In the but 
centuries bc and first centuries ad. None of them 
have a ca itya nor a sanctuary, but only a son of 
ttfwra with small, oblong cells opening on to ihe 
pillared galleries. The coarse sandstone of diese 
[tills did not allow for hue r.irvlng and liie majority 
of live sculpture decorating these gmnphs is crude 
and sometimes durosy. Some of the cave* are very 
primitive, others more da lx j rale. They seem to be 
scattered a JitlJc haphazardly and they arc con- 
Heeled by pat Its ami staircase* simply cut from lltr 
rods. The cells often have a slopitig floor for deep¬ 
ing tm. Some of them had wooden or stone vci'an- 
dai. 

50. tlAtm ntruPHA, iidavagiri. This cave serins 
In be the oldest one nf the series. A few Cells giv e on 
a gallery where crude pillars support the over¬ 
hanging rock. The entrance is guarded by two 
elephants and a dvnrapaia carrying a spear. I'htr 
brackets of the columns of the veranda arc curious¬ 
ly decorated with statuettes of me it and women 
resembling figureheads. On either side of the gal¬ 
lery, above the dwnipaLi, a kneeling hull is carved. 
There were originally live pillars, square at the 
base and top and octagonal in the middle, 

51. tUttAlt, HATEt Otntm Otir iitlr of the vii- 
trance to a coll. Thin detail gives a good impression 
of the type of wood construction which existed at 
die time. The upper story recedes from the ground 
Hour and is surrounded by a railing. The whole 
building is protected by a barrier enclosing a 
courtyard within which a tree grows. A worshipper 
with his bauds joined functions m a bracket and 
appears to support the low relief. He has a bird’s 
tail and wings and is a sort of kwnato or mythical 
bird which recurs in Buddhist as well as Jama 
folklore. The pillar on the right carries a lion no top 
and also an animal difficult to identify, probably a 
kneeling bull, 

52. iMNOAWbj ouurtiA. iwayaciki. Entrance to 
a cell. All the cells of Udayagiri are surmounted, 
not by a tiortvdiue 4tdi. as in the caves in the west, 
but by a H'liii-ciradar ardt, more or less decorated 
with llourr* and usuufiy Hanked on either side by 
human figures ttr animals, in thif case elrphanu. 


Wooden awnings which have now disappeared 
were added to the rock overhanging the dll The 
entrances to tin* cells were low: no drafts or win¬ 
dow-5 light it. 

53. 0ESVO4AI. VIEW, rani gtmpHa, QOaYAOIrI. 
fhis caw i; certainly the must remarkable otic of 
the whole group, both in its dimensions and in be¬ 
ing set out around a counyard. It has two stories 
which open into galleries. The stone veranda of the 
lower floor has collapsed, carrying its supporting 
pillars with it in its fall. The lay-out is reminiscent 
of a theatre and it is almost certain ilrat this cave 
aud its courtyard inusl have served as Ail assembly 
place for Jain a monks, something like j temple. On 
the e xt re m e right, on the first floor, a sort of stone 
throne may have been tin- seat for the Superior if 
the community during ceremonies. Outride arc 
ti tuple crib Tor monks to rest in mid other rooms, 
"Inch probably v-rvctl for piepttraiions foi the 
cult, arc dug nut of the sides. The fiisi floor it 
connected with the nun tyard by means of a stair- 
cant. 

54. rami ci'um. An Aristocratic hniucr (his 
horse, behind him, is led In a groom) hunts .1 
winged deer in the forest with bow and arrow. Hut 
when he b dose to Isis .tori a female apparition, 
seated on a true, appears to stop him with a 
gesture am! protect the poor animal, now at her 
feet. This is a beautiful example of Orissan sculp¬ 
ture in which, despite the lack of detail, the attitu¬ 
des appear at Case and sometimes even graceful. 
'I he linear arrangement in panels relates the com¬ 
position to the olilcst frescoes discovered at Ajantu 
in caitva in. 

55. ENTRANCE 0V Hit OJttAT CAITVA, KAXtlEKI. 
litis t a nctm iry Jits at the approach to a group of 
hill* which eoni.iin more limit a hundred caves, not 
far from Bombay. This h remarkable fur its 
dimensions and particularly for its fugade widt h 
Uni behind a courtyard shut off fry a railing. A 
gallfly with enormous square columns, covered 
with inscriptions, constitute-: a vestibule. ‘Hie 
column* of the galleries arr smaller but I lien: arc 
mure of them. On either side of the interior of the 
vestibule a gigantic, upright Buddha statue, later 
in date than the case, decorates the writ. The two 
exterior coinmtis, massive and scarcely detached 
from the rock, seem to consist of itvo parts: tiir 
column proper, with a pot-shaped ban: and a 
capital decorated with lions fihcse arc not back to 
back) and dwarfs, and a very tall, shafl-fikc, oClug- 
tmri base, projecting from a square sock which 
bears mroc resemblance to a hamifo vr reliquary. 
Tibs socle is decorated with } 4&4 figure in a styk 
which U Very draw t<< that *jF the tarring which 
decorate the toiiya of Kaili {Plate 46j. The tailing, 
or wj’IAvt, which endnsa ihc courtyard is reinints- 
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cent of die irtdikas surrounding the stupas; they 
sJmw tli< time architectural leatures and dn.ornt- 
jvc motifs. At the base, dwarf and medallion motifs 
aluTiiate; above are animal frirxes and finally the 
Btjik* proper with, on its pillar*, naga figures 
which appear to 1 * guarding the entrance to the 
jannuiiry. The courtyard nunl haw burn covered 
with some sort of wooden awning: die holes which 
undoubtedly served to hold the rafters are still 
visible. This pari has now completely disappeared. 
On the left a little sanctuary, cutout later, contains 
a ftagaba with a carved, seated Buddha ftguie 
(■ 5 th century). 

56. INTERIOR or TITE CRF.AT CAtTVA, KANltEftf. ll is 
rectangular in shape, prolonged by a scmi-dmiktr 
ape. The pillars are not all of the same type. Near 
the entrance, they have a vase-shaped base and a 
carved capital with animal figures. A little liirther 
on, the base disappears and. then, the capital also. 


Finally nothing remains but the octagonal shafts 
of ihr pillar* unrounding the ibigoba. The dageba 
itself bean no decoration, but holes in its base 
allow the supposition that a wooden terrace was 
once attached in it. 

57 , detail of cAt-rrAh, KANiiF.Rt, Although Ilf 
foreign inspiration, this type of capita! differs pr**' 
found! y from its original nif*!cl and show-s purely 
Indian characteristics. The animals no longer 
support the architrave but arc only a pretext for 
decoration {Plate 49). Some figures have been 
added, as in the charming scene where a man is 
helping a woman to climb on (lie back of a heed¬ 
ing dephant. The attitudes are true to life and the 
faces expressive. Hie cushion only starting to 
get away from die cubic fmtn (Plate 47 ) and seems 
to Ik flatteitctl under thr weight it supports. 
Beading forms the tratuitkm between the bulb anil 
the superimposed square capital. 
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THE SECOND PERIOD: 

THE ARTS OF THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


A* Ciracco-Buddhiat or Gandham an 

Gracco-Huddhist art is not typically Indian but ail its sources ol' inspiration arc Liken from 
India, Horn in the Greek territories or the Upper Indus and in permanent contact with popula¬ 
tions which were strongly hdicuiscd since the passage of’Alexander's armies (325 ut:j, it came 
from two sources and developed imo a hybrid art with its own canons. It spread tittle in 
Lidia but nevertheless it very strongly influenced Indian artistic work after the latter had 
passed its peak and introduced new elements which revived the vigour of sculpture and the 
arts in genera! Its influence was first Felt most strongly in die 5th century aw in the northern 
parts of India. From the combination of this Graeco-Buddhist art, ilu- Indo-Scythhui f Kuuaiti) 
arts and Indian art (Amaramti)j emerged the Gupta style which in the 4th century produced 
works of art subsequently known as “classical”. Two periods can be distinguished in Tndo-Creek 
jj-t: i, the First period which lasts from the 1st to die 3rd c< oliny .u> and ri characterised by 
stone sculpture, mostly in schist; z, the later period, front the 3rd to the 5th century, with 
sculpture iu terra cotta and stucco. 

As it extends towards Centra! Asia. Giaeco-Suddhisi art seems to Jose its Indian charact¬ 
eristics to adopt Chinese canons instead and thus falls outside die scope of our subject. Perhaps 
the most important contribution of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture to the art of India has been the 
representation or the human person of the Buddha, something the H in aval list Buddhist had 
never ventured to do, Greek art differs profoundly from Indian art in that the Greek ideal is 
I bund in the human figure and its plastic per feed cm, whereas the Indian inclinations arc more 
intrinsic ami seek to make flic spirit visible through the outer bodily form. The representation 
of the Buddha is endowed with these two characteristic:;, body .md spirit. The body is clothed 
in a rather Greek fashion, in a sort of chiton which leaves one shoulder uncovered; the titer, 
calm and wdth rcgiihu Features, its eyes half closed, indicates divine peace. The hair of the 
Buddha is initially treated in a Greek way, in big waves; it is gathered on top m a large chignon. 
Gradually die hair-style < hanges: it curb to die right, the chignon becomes .1 protuberance on 
the skull iusmsa) , symbolising spiritual power. Later, in tlic south of India, this protuberance 
is replaced by a lotus flower or by a flame- A complete symbolism, a whole iconography, 
develops around this image. The folds of the garments bier on give way 10 simple line. which 
in die Gupta period sometimes disappear coiripleietv The figure of the Buddha itscll becomes 
iiidiiiuiscd. With tlie contribution*, oF Chinese painting and s< uipture he assumes the form in 
which we know him today. Gracco-Buddhisi ai t also introduced into the art ol Intlia a taste 
for cchUitlp movement and helped Indian artists gradually to detach themselves From the for¬ 
malism which threatened to detract from their vitality. As it became more secular, closer to 
ordinary life, the sculpture of India soared to prodigious heights. 


58. uttlk STUPA in rut: SW A I vaclkY- Srlujt. Tlu> 
Stupa is. in i hr G.iiulliiir*n manner, mounted on .1 
high tqiiare socle .turf deenratrd with ni'-uls from 
■he life -C die Buddha. It Is will Inw but I- ■ > nu 
three dim I m platforms which make it term taller 
The dome. whirl! earlier used Id be smooth ,uid 
painted. is here beginning U> be deoora led and ihr 
kctrmi&n is assuming cnfresal pmportieim in relation 
to the whole of the edifice. The number of um¬ 
brella* has increased lo eleven. Flic platforms jit 
decorated with frieste= depicting tlie Buddha .inH 


Mjiuuuni purely Greek hgurn are added fin ihh 
case die friejte with naked children), Mu decora- 
tions have Ivconu mom geouicirie ,11 id die foliage 
does not occupy the place n used to. Indian Xfuxmm, 

59- OHINTUM.V - MUTa! . II MUM ‘prf-sx-nr- 

dny Afghanistan). Here thr Hrlltnfrik mHiifnce 
can be uen very dearly.The Corinthian acanthus 
|r;iv« Arc now more ttyiiied am! simplified. awl 
they -:hrltera litfli- < fligv of the Buddha. I his capital 







w di probably riKHJ.iued nsi a column or pilaster 
decoration j Buddhbt building. XI u sit Ctumeh 

fcth HOmEKATrVA. li HAKi'-'i-ttLlJlJlIlST AflT, CAN- 
t>UAkA, Ii probably date* Horn i]it- memUiry and 
well ilUuir.ih 1 the first tn mb r»l’tlrat'-cQ-Buddfiisi 
in. It repn^'im Main eya lb fin up Buddha, 
dte&ed Jti it prince. Hb garment, the d.ismkal 
Indian dfwti, b broadly irrated; lilt? bdl b fastened 
with an nnumirnl rrpreseiunig .1 lion’s head. Hil 
almost Sputum smulab arc it new typfe. Etifl hair, 
supple and ^ivy > is gathered m ft chignon, kepi 
together on top of tin- hr ad l/s a linked fillet and 
an ornament. Ami final! v hi wear* a moustache- 
The blob between the eyebrow* indicates tin 
awakening to spiritual life- Bis features are fine 
jjjtJ elegant, with slightly narrowed eyes. Nd&m&t 
AJa±tum t .'VV’j 1 

6 L mt fiUDDKl L* Till AHItA V A <-\U ;DBA (:AN- 

imxkA. H r weimi a complete garment of which 
11 \r fidiit in r‘ -L 3 r r ad\ mo re : eguUu, I css na i U ralis d u 
Hb feet lit bare w became* an ascetic. He lias a 
faini smile though this h still unskilful! 1 -- irentrd, 
and hb feumm have Kust some of their rigour. I b 
hair is Midi wavy hilt the chignon hui dinmL \ 

>ndr decorn Led with It run flower* and figure of 
wr*r9hippm irnw^muko it* iippeanmce* '■ - -uni 
Mime its definitivi htnn until a Inth later. 

it I, m/cco^ found \r ha do a Kasti eel Afghani - 
start) and ai Tuxila iNnrih-Wes* India;, These 
pieces are much more lively than ihr sculpturr in 
schist and rate among the moerintemsung products 
of GniiJOo-Biiddhbt art. Tins one is the famous 
figure of li dr in on wilh grave: moving featured 
Photograph r Mnu r Guimh 

63. EUHGHA. «SRA£CO-atlDUHBi Aft I Ol GANDlUftA. 

Thb upright figure in ilu uaiids tn 

the same attitude ai the Buddha of Plate <ij. Th-* 
treattnrnt of tfac robe and face b not as purely 
Hellenistic and comes dc*or to the Indian concept 
ot sculpture, h h also thr work uf a less skjJJiiJ 
artbh The hair is fteMcd in the “Greek fashion" 
->o that the usnifa h still ip the ft irm of u chignon. On 
the background, which forms an aurcuK two 
BodfujiiUvu figures ore seated on Imu^hapcd 
socles, i hr swastika cugeuvrd on the palm of his 
bmxd is probably of later dale. Mush Gmmth 

64. anbkl. One or the attractions of Gracco- 
Buddlibt art for die lustoriau is to trace in cadi 
ImtMux the vi n diverse influences* The figure of 
a demon (Hate fit) had a Mongolian face- This 
piece evokes totally diBeraif a^ociaiions: the prut- 
lltir^ of ddi angel h far removed from die beauty 
of the iwrj other siuecMs tcpu^riiied' ii b *ume- 
thmgofa surprise in a work on Indian ai i .mil bstiown 


ht-]T for tlial rt OMiiw Fkttfogtaph; IjtrKtt;. Lanth™. 

65, RARfiAnrAN. niis c-rude oooiad *% face has been 
infused fov Huddhism with a rr-rlrnimi of j'rnfounrl 
spirituaJity. The edmic i>'|>c is reniiniscrnt of dn 
Gdt 5 , Gauls or Galatians of Roman or Hellenistic 
orl F Ik:‘ lii^ face expresses mi inward gravity which 
cannot fail to recall some of the maitcrpicee* of 
medieval Chrbiian art. Pk&togfttph T Sfust* GutmcL 

bt> HEAD n A II IDIIIAATTA u.\Xl}HAU\* It luTA ,1 
cumplicai^i hair Myk T d^rali^J with jewellr:v g 
and wcats a iTL0iJ4iadii-p The rharurtc!bik* nf 
Greek sculpture arc dearly appareni hei-\ Prim* 
r&lttethm, Paris . 

67 . iscKTi <; iin m nt a mo m 11 a mj h a ji a , its is sta t u c 
one of the most beautiful produced by Indo-Gn.rk 
art. represents the Butidha ^eukitig the Way by 
ii^cticisni. Us sty Used naLuralbm, inspired bs 
Grrtk works of art., depieta iJu phydqur rather 
ihiWJ the suiLc of mind of the Euddlui Mler a long 
pencil «if fasting. 'Holtuw ^ye-socktLs the sklu 
Binging b the boiicA* cm rente !■ nil these 

dt liiib L-oitmbuir in give the imprmUtn of ti aliiy. 
AiniEiHnteal realign ii little . • j = • ii-ri (the niusde- 
and veins nrr nol always in their right place, Ifceri 
urc UH) many ribs, etc-) .md eonrem with symmetry 
and equilibrium seems Tn haw guidt d da m ulptor. 
An intent nrrvouu t r-nsion t:.m hr felt— die will tn 
achieve a sri fttm* The styLbed hair and supple 
waves form n large chignon. The Buddha wears a 
beard here, a Irequcnt attribute at ascetics. His 
elongated, pierced < an arr die on]\ indications of 
e i e^ liigh birth. Stylised stums jj id h^av<es of Lite 
A nsa plant are rt piest nLed on llie edge of die sodc 
which is ducoramd widi du? symmetrically arrang¬ 
ed figure* of monks w ! cmliipptng in from of an ultar 
wiikh eua bowl (the Buddhuh begging bowl?), 
Some of iliem bring offerings. Thh b one of the 
v s M"y rare piece* which represent the Buddha in n 
phase uf [us life previous to hi> illumiruiiiort. 
Ftmtist Mmrimer. 

tlSi It LAD OP A E ACfK 1 TESULA “COTTA, AHKXJTK-A. 
Hrilcnlfdc influence can be seen very dearly here. 
Thi? terra eoita head, of very small diiiirmionH, 
probably dates from tlic end of flic Graeco-Bud- 
dliist period of art. perhaps from the bcgtuniiig of 
ibe 5^b century. The hg ir b pulled back and- 
fastcned in a chignon- the head h caprrssivr, 
irregular and singularly lively, 

6^ snJCco stRAPi r-ANPHAHA. Here rati hr aim 
d]i' raid of firaee'i-Buddhbl -ni ,t> ir dcilinrd into 
imruv.rhni ,md njgary sweetness. There is not lung 
Indian leti in dib well-djrcwd head of a young 
tvoman and ii might equally well have been found 
among the rum;* of Pompeii, FnuGis raUttthn^ DtUn* 
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B. Thr Art of Mathura 


While ihe Greeks of Battrm were influencing Buddhist iconography, the north of India had 
already for several centuries been under the pressure uf different tribe* who had come down 
from t he steppes of Central Asia. One of these < ribes, the Kusaoas, protected Buddhism which 
was flourishing ai the rime, and a topically Indian school of art developed, a direct continuation 
of the art of Bharhut, called die art of Mathura from die name of the town where this school was 
centred. The art of Mathura is initially a Unit* rigid in its representations of yak sen and standing 
Bu<hllias, hut very soon it achieves a maturity which places it in the front rank of the arts of 
India. Its sculpture becomes completely humanised and one can almost feel (he flesh vibrate 
under the sculptor’s chisd, Attidtides are supple and natural. A healthy sensuality seems to be 
a major feature of K-usana art. Cut from white-spotted red sandstone, the carvings of Mathura 
are easily identifiable. The female figures, with their well-til led shapes in languishing poses, 
stand in die tfibhcaiga attitude, or triple flexion ol the body, which first appeared in the ancient 
period and remains one of the canons of Indian art. The men are full of life. Their garments, 
supple and delicate, cling closely to the body. The hair style of the men is distinguished by a 
cocoon of hair on the front of the head, that of the women by loose ribbons and enormous rings 
in the ears. The women appear naked, but tor a decorated Irclt which leaves their loins apparent¬ 
ly uncovered, for their thin garments do not show. The men wear <ml\ a dhoti which is held 
together by a belt of doth, knotted at Ihc side. 


70, the bomusattva MAirngyA, m athitka, The 
stylistic features of tills thick-ri figure* Hate it to 
the g*nti loti (jakui which are so difficult to date. 
An examination of die details rordirms this deriva¬ 
tion ; for instance, the rather heavy, powerful build, 
with legs apart, the naked torso; the doth bdt, 
decorated with a criss-cross motif, tied in a double 
knot, is reminiscent of that of a jwt&a found at 
Paraliputra. This genetic relationship is not with¬ 
out interest, for the prison re present cl! here is the 
Bodhisattva Mailreya, holding a gourd in his left 
hand, raising his right Jiand. palm forward, in the 
gesture Called “absence- of fear”, anti Indian *eh to¬ 
lars arc inclined to attribute to thr Uodhbattvnx <jT 
Mathura u purely Indian origin, 

71, BOBDHA, MATHURA, This Mttiircyu figure is H 
magnificent example of the art of Mathura ui its 
height, The general impression of power which 
r miniates from this work of an is combined with a 
nobility winch it not without virile elegance. The 
gesture ho* lost its awkwardness. Thr garments arc 
treated with more suppleness and irveul his privy 
parts under thr heavy fold which hangs between 
his legs; a Jong scarf passes over his shoulder arid 
left fore-arm as in die preceding statue, but now it 
is draped without that stillness and hangs in front 
of tile body with a more jiulur'.fl Lightness. finally 
there is a new detail of indisputably Levantine 
origin. This is the vast halo which frames the I mad; 
llie s nail-like* curls also indicate Graeco-Buddhist 
influence. This bajo is decorated with a walloped 
border which is later continued In the Gupta works 
of Mathura, in detail, one may note that the fiat 
hi aided necklace of the preceding figure it combined 


with a circular gold necklace. The belt js still knotted 
on the side but it is made from a smooth thin 
mjtrriid and the knot is less conspicuous. 

72 . BODlflSATtVA CALTAiU, SAHXATlt. Till* Bodlti- 
sattva is no longer Mniireya, but the future, histo¬ 
rical Buddha in person, hi* bead shaved, without 
any ornamentation und dressed in the monastic 
robe of which the regular folds are indicated delic¬ 
ately, I’iiis statue is less beautiful titan thr preced¬ 
ing one hut likewise dates from the height of the 
Mathura period. 

73 . vac a ttfffti, iANr.in. We arc including this 
hc.miifhl though more recent piece, in order to 
'how thr end-mult of the evolution comprised in 
the three preceding plates. Hit' modelling is less 
powerful and already show* a certain affinity with 
Gupta sraiucs, The garment is completely trans¬ 
parent and can only be distinguished at the bor¬ 
ders: thr- fohls have disappeared and the long 
scarf of I’laicjt 71 and 7a is treated us a simple Hal, 
trimmed EJIcl Finally, the old necklace has dis¬ 
appeared and the head Is adorned with .1 complic¬ 
ated diadem, ;t etui decorated with a monster head 
which spews garlands, 'J hr person 11'presented Kerr 
is a make king, ,1 figure from popular mythology 
adopted by Hinduism as well as Buddhism, Behind 
hh Ixidy appear the roils of a monstrous cobra 
whose many-headed hood frames and shelters the 
ktngS head. 

74 . womanS head, banaras. Sandstone*. Note lin¬ 
ear-lobes. completely deformed by the heavy car- 
rings, 1 hr eyes are wide open, the nostril* tremble. 



Thr at lit ode h n li tile h Erratic but .■ can •tin vrc-thil 
charm ananalis from this piece. Jaipur Muttum. 

75. SNOHA mtnto THt. W'blUlA, ilATtttWA. iEid 
century. India. un old Vedic deity who had grad* 
usdjy fallen into oblivion, here comes in person, 
followed by his elephant, to pay homage to the 
Sfic red ness of ihr Buddha, Thr latter is meditating 
in a cave in a rock with a peacock on rop. A hole 
underneath shelters a bear. fadra wears on his 
head lhe fortress-shaped crown wliich is Ids attri¬ 
bute. He is followed by a man with a yak-mil fly- 
swatter. Thr elephant carries flowers in his tr unk. 
This low relief must originally have formed pan of 
l lie decoration of a stupa. The treatment i> still a 
little crude. The Buddha sits cross-legged in hh 
shelter. He receives his visitor smiling and with a 
frinidly gesture. The protuberant !- on his head is 
clearly visible. Indian Minaim, Culm Hr.. 

7 A. CTA lttfi OF KANttHA, MATHURA (78-120?). Tlliv 
is iV only cfligy nf the great Kusana emperor, 
identifiable thanks to the inscription engraved on 
the bottom of his garment, giving his name and 
titles. I’nsturing proudly, his attitude is hieratic and 
noble; it b that of a horseman wearing spins, the 
Icct turned outward. He j* dressed in a simple 
skirl I w ith a curious stvlisalion of ihe folds) held 
together by an ornate belt, olid wears rather unu¬ 
sual lea dm or fell boots. His naked torso is pro tec 1- 
«d by a large doak, fastened at the neck and ™- 
broidwed on tilt edges, A long sword hangs from 


his left side and hi* right hand row on a virf of big, 
decani ted stick which may have I seen either u club 
nr an insignia of summand, nr pefhajM a special 
cword. This Buddhist monarch had made Pesha¬ 
war into his capital. His immense empire stretched 
from Ha 1 Mias to Central Asia, extruding to the 
lower Indus and present-day Afghanistan. Photic 
zmph: Musa Guimtt. 

77 . status of a woman, mathura. jnd century. 
Here we sec all the gracefulness and sensuality of 
KusaiiiL art which exi.elhd in the represent a lions 
of full and slightly t'xaggeralcd Forms, a method of 
bringing femininity to the fore. Even die veil 
attached to her belt contributes to emphasize the 
posture, ihs* tribJurnga, of tbis splendid creature. Tlte 
p 1 ojiortlnm a re U Joj! ical; one Ire is nianifw t Iy InngcT 
than Lite other, the illicit* are not cqualb thick; 
blit these ail’ dclilauilr rfl'ccti of the artist to ren¬ 
der his stalin' mure pleasing and graceful. This 
statue formed part of thr upright tif a railing. The 
other part, on e lit right, represent* a hiri'si deify 
in .1 ('harming pose, full of grate and movement. 

78, iTTATVFTTi: OF v Jf.ATED STAN. TtHltA f.OTTA. 
3rd century. This man is seated on a Cushion in thr 
European manner. He wears heavy ear-rings which 
deform his lobits, and a necklace and a sacred 
1 In end. inihratmc thar lie is Twice-born. Unfor¬ 
tunately Ills face and arms are badly damaged. 
Height: about 6 inches. Pricau teUttiioit. Parti, 


C. Tile- Art of Amaravati 

Amaravati, the capital of tint kings of the Andhra dynasty, lies not far inlaw! on the east coast 
0! India, Ht rough their conquests, the Andhra rulers came into contact with Use hellemsed 
peoples of the western satrapies and the people vvho lutd bet-n subjected successively by (In 
Manna and Sunga dynasties. They were great builders and erected several Buddhist stupas, 
the largest and most famous of them situated at Amaravati Die lint brick core of this stupa 
dales from the 2nd century ad and it was enlarged and completed in i hr 2nd and 3rd centuries. 
It was still intact in the istb century but local drspots, in need of building material, had it 
gradually demolished. The carvings which remained were later collected and put under shelter. 
They are mostly of marble, In its final form the stupa had a diameter of more than 165 feet, 
a height of about 115 feel and was completely covered with white marble slabs, As at Sanchi, 
the two ci rr uinatnbu) atones were raised and carried twenty columns in groups of five. Gigantic 
Horn guarded the entrances of die first ambulatory. Most of the carvings which have been 
saved from destruction are of a very high quality. Their study reveals that they were carried 
out in different periods. Although nothing of the structure of the stupa remains, it is possible 
to get an idea of its shape because it is represented on many of thr bas-reliefs w hich used to 
ornament the stupa itself. In Uir graceful carvings uf Amaravati the more slender forms and 
more natural movement arc in harmony and rhythm with the composition. There urr many 
human beings depicted and they are well portrayed; their expressions are true to life, die 
scenes arc narrative and dynamic. We find again thr voluptuous female Forms or the art of 
Mathura, hut now more dclieaLe and lice from all formalism, Many secular elements arc now 


9 * 






included in Uh composition of thcM- scene*. giving them more vrrai ity mil freedom. Tins .in 
already suggests the development of Gupta art. 

Numerous other stupas were built itt the same area: on the banks of tlir Krsna, at Nagar- 
mnikonda., Jzggayapcta, Goli. etc But nothing remains of them except their foundations. 


79. RAA1AGRAA1A STUPA. About (OO AO. One »{ (Jig 
reties of the Buddha was brought tt> Ramagramii 
.uni a itupa was erected in its honour. A nuga lived 
in 4 lake not far away and came ♦" worship at the 
stupa jn the hope of recovering his original form 
which hr hud lost hi cause of his sins. When king 
Asobi wanted to remove the holy relics from this 
stupa 10 rnlistribult* them again, the tutgti came and 
implored him to’refrain and told him his story. 
And .Volta went away without touching tin- stupa, 
(taring to offend the rmgn. We »:c that the stupa is 
hrrr surrounded by two a aga kings accompanied 
by their nagini who are hording. The mga on die 
right holds in his hand a I lower at which a lire is 
sucking. This tuiga was probably recurved at a later 
dale: Iris form is more slender, he wears the brah¬ 
man iraJ sacred thread, and the head and body ar<- 
nut in tin- same Slylr. (Compare with tllr other 
/uii'cn am] the mgitti m» the left). The stupa U 
surrounded by five-headed serpent* anrl carries 
inumur-r.ihle Bowcr-shapcd umbrellas. 

80, tUHJEAT STUPA or amaravati, depicted on a 
carved panel of* the 3rd century. On each side of 
1 lie stupa a itharmacaha i* curved. Hanked by horse¬ 
men representing the messengers of the Law. Be* 
low the pillars, an empty throne suggests the Bud¬ 
dha, Above, dwarfs and dtras make music. The 
can ing shims clearly the ambulatories, the pillars 
in groups of five, the entrances flanked by lions, 
the roundels of the wrfiihi, the urnammlaj garlands 
of I lie awfti, aJill the 1 ui f* in uniiatia prrf tilled 1 old 
stone a I (lie entrance. Flying gods and .af.\at 
worship the stupa and render it homage, protect¬ 
ing it with their umbrellas. The frieze tut lop shows 
three scenes from thr life of the Buddha, On the 
left people worship him as 1 r presented by it ihroiir 
and a tree. In the centre, thr Buddhn, in lib human 

Ufidrrgne* tllr assaults of Mara and lus 
daughters. Finally, on ibr right, the Buddha, 
represented by an empty 1 krone, waits in his 
pa her al Kapalivastti Put the musician* and 
dancing girh to fall asleep In-fort' fleeing. Couple? 
of jiugas and wgini separate the seem?. This panel 
carries the inscription: “Glory to Siddlmrtu. Dona¬ 
tion made 10 the great stupa of the Lord by the 
wife of the tn ere ham Sammlra, son of Sajmghu, 
who lives in die big town in ike district of Fukid 
and bv the.,. Kotacchandi, fur tin.* prosperity and 
well-being of the world**. 

81 ptntvAtufuauA, ahaeavati. A decorative mo¬ 
tif which U found frequently in the carvings of 


Attuifavatl. It represents a rounded jar from width 
Jntiu flowers flow. The receptacle itselfis also deck¬ 
ed with garlands and colls which resemble those 
which decorate ihe vida or the gn at stupa (PIAte 
f!o). Pkmgrnpk' Ciinrtamtat Muwutn, Madras. 

8 2. -nil TAAUfiG !>t thk salauiri elephant, 
amaraVatl Railing medallion, and . t-mury. The 
-'irnt took plate at Ttajagriha llevndauft, the evil 
cousin of Gautama, tried to kill him by letting 
loose in rht street a mad elephant, NaJagiri. I he 
Buddha raised his band, the animal was subdued 
and knelt ;u Ids feet. On the left of the medallion 
we.sec the dreadful devastations in Ltie town, caused 
by tin: elephant: some inhabit:!tits have been 
trampled, others arc fleeing. A frightened woman 
throw* her arm* round a man * neck, looking for 
protection. \ couple, arm in mm. an- walking 
along, shrhrrmg from the sun under an umbrella. 
From .t balcony some pmplr are looking inijttisi- 
tively At what is happening, But Gautama arrives 
and with one gesture pacific* thr rage nf the a nimal 
which bends its knee >m rlu- right). One man 
raises hi* arms to heaven as .1 sign of admiration, 
'fltc 1:0111 (Xisii inn nf tlti* scene is admirable, lively, 
animated and strikingly true to life. It is a master¬ 
piece which demonstrates all the elegance and 
liveliness of I lie art of Amaravati. Phutogtafih: 
Xiuift (JutDirt. 

83. ttriJEF FROM AMARAVATL 111 OtilCT pklC*, 0f 
•n Sane hi, religion? theme* provide an ociatimi for 
m < uLilly inspired representations. On tiii* itliel" 
we see such wciict us a traveller might Jtavr 
w iiiu^urd: ;i mimlx'i of ekpluutl* emerges from a 
palace inside whit it varied entertainment is taking 
place: a banquet and ,1 ballet, all composed Very 
skilfully. The group on the extreme right, at the 
back, arranged within llu oral space, provides an 
example ol" die difficulties of composition that the 
decoration in medallions brought with it, a prelude 
to the skilful art of Ajama. The mountainous 
region in the north-wc-iti of Lbc Dream did, in fact, 
maintain contact with thr lew-lying areas of An¬ 
dhra, both in die field of religion {Buddhism of the 
Middle Way) and ■<! the arts, thanks to river 
systems, Photograph • A iWV Guitnti, 

84. the aormfl&A^ dvwieht to earth, am aka va it. 
Carried by if waifs on .1 palanquin, die whitr- 
elephant which is to enter the womb of queen 
Maya, the mother of thr future Buddha, by her 
right tide, etitrrs tin* world of hum an beings, Dtms 
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go before him, singing urici dancing with joy, One 
of them play) the flute, another the cm?. A wall 
separates this scene from the adjacent nnrs. The 
hair style of some of the dmu is similar to that of 
Kusniia noble) while others wear voluminous 
turbans. The scene is executed in a bold style, 
dynamic and vigorous which breaches movement 
and joy. I nth an Museum , Calcutta. 

85, SAKCTtJARV OF rif£ SACRED TXEt., AUARAVATI. 
Tliis bas-relief shows a buiiclinq with four i to ties, j 
type which must have been current iu Uiat period. 
Tin bottom «r the shrine is missing here, It mu si 
have been a simple, columned hall with otic single 
arch id door in the middle; this may he lu noised 
from the rt-guhih ini .reusing number of kudu* of 
the high it stories. These , htdu> air not all of' die 
same type, showing dightly differing features on 
the first two stories; the trellis wort md the fiimiah 
arr treated dtRcrcntly; the arch tends to grew 
narrow ;u the base. Above the building spread the 
branches of the pippata tree, with dying figures 
bringing offerings to it on trays. Garlands hang 
from the brandies of the tree, This relief is very 
valuable because it informs us with great precision 
about the architecture of this period, GtBtntttttM 
Mustum. Madras. 

86. KGOtr, amasavah, We have passed from the 
utilitarian Awiiu, the window-arch, to the ornamen¬ 
tal kudu. This nrte, which fa late, is decorated in the 
centre with the figure of « jtibi. The kudu is (till 
growing narrower at the b.vse .utd is decorated 
withmedallions of lotus-flowers .mil a liniul modi iti 
the form of a triratta ( the trefoil emblem of llutl- 
dhismj. The graceful figurine is reminisertu ot (he 
most beautiful achievements of Son chi and Ma¬ 
thura, although the costume is different, Photo¬ 
graph: Government Museum, Madras, 


87. DWARF. VAOAKJCnIJvOMja. It is difficult to 
date this piece of Sculpture which was found among 
the remains of another stupa, that of Nagarjuni- 
koifda. This dwarf may represent a door guardian, 
a (tvaraprjfi, for Iu* is armed with a club. His attitude 
is resolute and he stands firmly. Certain details of 
dress, os the knot cm the left and the panels of hit 
dhoti falling between the legs, arc comparable with 
details which can he found in carvings from Ma¬ 
thura. Vali/mnl Museum, Vtui Delhi. 

88* 89, THE UEORASt ivooxes. On Lite ancient iiu 
uCKapisi , the summer capital of tin- Kusana king*, 
at III-grain in AlfehwuStan, Joseph ;uid Ria If.Likin 
discovered in ( wo wallrtl-iu roams A treasu re of the 
greatest interest fur our knowledge of in lrni.ilfoii.il 
commence and the luxury trade M the beginning 
of tin- Christian era : fragments of Chinese lacquer 
work, painted glass, bronzes anti moulded plaslir- 
work of Alexandrian origin, together with ivory 
furniture, whirl:, t ft judge from the *ljle, originated 
in central India, between Mathura am! Atnaravati. 

Iv<?r> sculpture had been favom d in India sin- <■ 
a very early date. Our gate of Stupa i at Saudii 
was donated by the guild of ivory- workers and an 
Indian ivory has been found at ifonipeii, tiui, like 
wood, ivory is a perishable material ami the humid 
climate of India did not favour its conserve Li (in. 
This 15 I he reason for the prodigious Interest of the 
Hods of Bcgranl. 

Here we show two of the pieces wEtfcli allow us 
to appreciate the variety of inspiration font- of them 
depicts a fablei and also die variety of the ted mi* 
q«rs ->f Ihi- ivory-workers: inrfafou, wink in (he 
round, high relief, counter-sunk work, in the 
msuitt of certain Egyptian reliefs uf the iftili 
Dynasty and, finally, the usr nf colour for the high 
lights. Photograph: Mush Guimtt. 
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THE THIRD PERIOD 


While Graeco-Buddhist an followed its course of development on the margin or India proper, 
local divergences grew less a nil each school, adapting itself a little, contributed to die formation 
of a new style which spread under the Gupta dynasty * continued in the following period and finally 
influenced [he art of the Palas of Bengal. Initially, Buddhism remained predominant, but the 
aesthetic importance uf Hinduism gradually increased from now on until, finally. Buddhism 

was driven out of India. _ ....... 

We shall first present some isolated Gupta statuary, both Buddhist (from the centres of 
Mathura and Samath) and Brahman, thru Gupta and Pala si Upas, and then Gupta c.wts. 
sahsequmtly we will examine the post-Gupia rock temples, the last tr> fit- cut in India. I'mally 
we shall look at the evolution of structural architecture, the most ancient specimens of which 
date from the reign of tht Gupta emperor*. 


UtJ. BUDDHA IN lU?PtA STYLE FKOU MATHURA, II 

preserves the balanced attitude, with its feet parted, 
of die Buddhas of the Mathura style, blit tht feat¬ 
ures uf the face are finer, the ussim a little more 
prominent. The dress is most skilfully represented, 
in long, line, supple folds. and it adheres cloudy to 
llie body finally, tht halo is decorated with an 
abundant* of floral motifs, Diis statue, which 
itii'iuurt? nearly' seven feel in height, is a pi’decl 
specimen of Gupta art in its maturity- 
Muifum, V«r Dtihi- 

u|. iu,tta uttDDfiA from sARXAiit. Buddhas of 
Uvc Saruaih tdiool air distinguished from Budd¬ 
has „f Mathura of the »ame period by Ibcii more 
retiiif'd, sometime-} nun* slender, Ucaimciit. The 
dress is cotnpklejy transparent and without Mis, 
Urns allowing the sculptor to idealise the human 
form of thr Buddha. The body, straight without 
bring stiff, the crossed kgs, the gently bent arms 
ami the hands with their supple fingm, indicaw a 
perfeci artistic mastery . The face shows a vrry feint 
smile. Tht halo becomes more and more ornate ; 
gandharvas, set on the outer edge, give a rt-rtatri 
equilibrium to tile whole comp™ lion. On the 
sorie the first disciples worahTp the Wheel of the 
Law they are accompanied by deer which syrn- 
k.viise the Deer Park at Sarnaih, This work, per¬ 
fect in style and execution, has inspired most of the 
latet rqii e.u-nlaiions of tJw seated tinddha, hut has 
never bttO equalled. Like the Lion C apiuil which 
was incidentally, found in tin tamt place, this is 
nnr (if the roost significant masterpieces of the 
whole of the art of India. 

02 . BUDDHA FROM lAH^ATii. This tore » "lore 
rrernt liian the preceding one. 1 he halo tsreplaced 
bv a nimbus which Form* a background to Utc 
Mult- He features uf the face are more deg fr 
Indian, the expression is mom gentle. 1 hi Buddha 


is dfesri in a long robe whicli now adheres to the 
ln*dy at every point. IIis hair is dressed in the sty le 
which is to become typical; the lutnsa is decorated 
with cur Is, The ear-iobes arc distended, a memory 
of the heavy rings he wore in his youth. 1 he folds 
of the garment* arc merely indicated by a few 
inrised lines on the body. The lowered eyelids 
suggest inner calm, The nimbus framing the body 
is bat little decorated. 

93. EKAMUttHAusoA, KHoiL This lint*a. decorated 
with tlv head of Siva, b .* very remarkable work 
in its purity of style. Siva h t rprrectited lien: as the 
king of dicjwgli, with his hair gathered in ,i bun 
on the top of his head. He wear* a indent-moon- 
shaped ornament in Ids hair ant! the pupil of his 
third eye is indicated. Gupta style. 

94. HEAD OF SIVA, MDtZAPUH- 'nils work shows all 
the characteristic* of Gupta an. As An examina- 
Ik-o of the ornamrn ration of the chignon reveals, 
it is mort recent than tin- Klioh Jiltga. I he stylisu- 
tion of thr ferial features, especially of the eyes, is 
noi altogether fortunate, Late hih century. 

9.%, tiATHL'RA, t.vnL(it!i'TA,tieh-7diccmun - l owrr 
pan of a statue decorating a pillar. The magni¬ 
ficence of this fragment make* its mutilation tlu- 
more regrettable. l« workmanship i* good, the 
i re a uncut siipplr and (uftnoiiioiii. I he very light 
muslin skirl dings closely Co thr body, hanging 
down at the aide in hide, tight folds. The exaggerat¬ 
edly thin waist brings out the rhisiica! tribhvigtt, 
A very Inns pendant hangs dnwi, on hn thigh. 
The cunous movement forced the sculptor to have 
recourse to a dr formation of the left leg, while the 
fee! an- shown in profile and the torso frontally. 
A smalt lizard clam bers on the stones of the base ot 
the pillar. 










90, DHAUEK SIT? A. SARNATH, fills 3Uipa i$ Cylfo* 

lLHi. jU in shape, rising from n very high base which 
u decorated with right projecting uiclics, ti is 
more than 165 fovl iili'ij with a diameter at the 
luse nT wrath too feet; the height of the sodc is 
about 40 ftet, So relit has been round inside iL 
Tlie wiie blocks ol’iis founiiutiott, us well as lbust* 
nf die socir are interconnected and sirengilumcd 
with iron troops; U appears never to have been 
completed. Decoraiiom form a bind .dl around 
tlit base of till* stupa. Unfortunately many of 
tJ-irtu have focn removed and v,r do mil know 
e sadly its original form. 

97 . 'ifTTA FRIEZE, OXfAKEK STl'PA, 4AP.NATU. It 
consists of am* baud decorated with lifti**- hr Its iitltl 
tii ads, another with geometric motifs based on iht 
swastika, a mi a third with very elaborate (lower 
decora lions. A figure seated on a lotus flower 
serins t« hr. the centra! motif. This piece of decora- 
jjtuj was attached to the base of the stupa once it 
was cumpktetL Esaminatioii of the foliage permits 
in u> daw il approxiinati'ly in I fie lith century. 
PhuU^utph /bifid!. 

OH, 99 . ua!‘i sanctuArv, fjAi.ANOA, Fur many 
eyiiUinri Maland.i wiw the vat of a Buddhist 
uinvrrcily, the fame of which ifiaied -is for as 
Jlpftn, A large mitnbrr of mntiuUrries were built 
thereto house, according 10 visitor**accounts iupw 
than four thousand numb and student*. H bran¬ 
ts’ang nay rd here on Ins travel}, A tmw, dktiiicuve 
school of an developed hr-rc-. thanks to foreign 
contributions, in particular Chinese mHiicnri*. 


Lmngbl by lilts vludeuts. ... vo(ut sujpas 

at cme lime ortiumented die courtyards of the 
buildings which arc now in ruins, I he Mtidim 
invasions of t ion (katroyed for «rvrr the building 
which made up this city of huririhii- learning, flat* 
main sanctuary, which is now very damaged, wto 
built of bride aiid decorated with stucco friezvs and 
ntntuaiy. A few Stupas nf lesser import anti, with 
w ills decorated with stucco sculpture, art still 
ulanding. They were mostly built between die foh 
and nib centuries. I*hau>grapJit Must* Gmmtt. 

Hi lb votive wypA, maj-vhda. This si ii pa is, 
imiuuaUy, built in the form uf a lower will Weed¬ 
ing stijriiw. On lop of tin- u>w«*r which is a little 
reminiscent of Chinese pagodas era** the stupa on 
a double circular platform, decorated with project¬ 
ing nidirs. 'Hu- pilwu-rs are gf«<d imitations of the 
columns of many-storied buildings- On tin* ground* 
Ilf 11 IT dime an- nirh<-s with standing tit seated 
Buddha figures. On the firs! floor these figures are 
set in the centra nf a motif which is re lated to the 
liuthL The top story has no carved decorations. On 
1 hr lift, in die background, the decora ted plinth of 
tin main sanctuary can be seen, while, on the right, 
iti the foreground, arc nlltet votive stupas oftcsscr 
importance. 

Il)t. carminu, nalakda. It rnpri-wtib a standing 
Buddha in m nidnv luirmundtid by wdnluppci-s and 
Taras, fctnali' drjtict. The ityk it at cmec supple 
and soft, Thr narrow, almond-shaped ryes as well 
.14 tin nma on m a Li nn framing the frichr, arr 
characteristic of tin Far East. 


I. The Art of (Kc Gupta Style Caves 

In 1 he 5th century new caves, eaity&s and viltntm appeared at Ajatittt, all earning the imprint 
of the style characimsrii: of the Gupta period. Carvings with representation £ of the Buddha in 
human form rover Lite walk. The dagoba lias become very cylindrical and is decorated with a 
seated or standing figure. The porch it cut in tin* living rock awl decorated w ith highly ornament¬ 
ed pillars. Floral motifs appear, notably that of the flower vase w hich probably derives from 
thr vase orplenty, well known m oriental art. tittle by litllc the flowers are laden with people 
and mythical figures and thr vase becomes finally no more than a characterless outline. Lions, 
flying figures and human beings appear on the facades and die primitive arch (kmill) which 
had given its form to the entrances of caityii\ has become a simple, decorative motif without 
any architectural <igni (leaner. irirzes appear on top nf the coi n mm which arc now rlongalcd 
and, ha id lion-shaped capitals, ornamented brackets. The most charactcTisriccrt;. 

of this period are those numbered tp and «6 at Ajanta. A little later, about the beginning oi 
the 7th rcnlur>', the Visvakarma, ihis dim; at Eliot a, has a Facade with two stories which is 
more evolved than the preceding ones. Only a bulAs-eyc window illuminated the highest gallery 
while on the ground floor the light entered by the only door Plate iso). 

The of this period are large and contain a great number of pillars and cells and a 

little sanctu irv b which there is onJ\ ihe figure of die Buddha. They have one or more stojio. 
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1 Q 2 . ilEVFnfi.M. VIEW OK THE CAVES, AjANTA. Tilt 

Ajanta caves arc minuted in die side of a gorge 
through which ;i tormai [lows, in the WWleni 
Ghats, in the nttremi west of lie State nPHvd'T.'i- 
bad. "J he sanctuaries and tikattu arc cut out [n 
Lin: hOrtCihrKr^Jiaipctl Side »jftiic gorge,in thr black, 
compaei u-ap which !k> in torixaittai layer*. The 
first c<ivcs (according to the numbers which have 
Ix-tn given to tliL-m hut which do not follow rhr 
dironnldjjpefcl 01 tier t lie on tin- otticnir right of ihe 
photograph; mips io lie* -=n ilir extremr left 
Jim! can hr rrc<ignis«i by its large, horscshoc- 
■b ijjcd arch; *l'herc Are altogether twenty -deM 
. SIVTA of which those numbered g, to, tfj and 36 
have .Several hundred monks lived ihere. 

which presupposes thttt the country around was 
inhabited by a fairly numerous and prosperous 
population. Many of the eaves art* decorated with 
ntura! paintings. It is difficult to date dnan, for 
they have often been repainted, bits added to older 
paris and beads refashioned. Bui the majority wcit- 
carrfcd out during the Gupta and [scst-Gupta 
periods. For I hr sate of come runt ice vn have 
dassifinf Ihrm all in the Gupta pi rind, but our 
classification is imperfect and, in Joel, some of 
ilitrn we t c carried ui a link inter. flic oldest 
paintings, th<*« -tl'cavr* 9 and to, are earlier tli.in 
the Gupta period and were probably done well 

aft-; the eaves I tad hem.tut. Wr will no) there- 

fute give an exact date for ilioe pain ting?. As for 
Ihe cava dfcinirlves, although it is impoaiblc to 
dair them with any gmt( rretainty, tliry can lx 
given nppjuximate dates without much risk- 

103, WftKClt, caitya I p, ajsttTa. Tins CAvc is almost 
cortti'mpnrary with oitutftu 1 and J; it dates from 
tint finert period of Ajanta art, The porch b simple 
in piwi; it is supported by two columns and repre¬ 
sents an imitation of the wooden porches to be found 
on ihe facades orearlier eaifvcj. The very' ihini cop* 
ing is dccuratct! with a hiiiit on which appear j 
head. The column. 1 , arc massive. on ia mealed witli 
garlands and friezes w Uli (3 ora I tuouEi. 

1 04. INTEKimt. CAJTYA IO, AJANTA. [!- lay-out IS 
djs.de with « semi-circular apse. The pnam and 
highly decorated columns- support a high friirzi* 
running nil around the nave which hat a van I ltd 
rr.wjf w ith ribs In Imitation of wooded enrot ruction 
in-binqutrs. I hr evolved 1 fogvhn is dncTirHtrd with 
a standing Buddha in dir middle of 1 -n-t of 
pavilion and resemble* a ball pUircrt on -1 very 
high cylindrical sock. The three aanbn tin are 
Hupg nut I'd by an enormous shall and human 
ligurcs. They arc connected with the ceiling by 
means of an amataka in the form of a vase. Tile 
c|hye is 52 feet long al> feet wide and afi feet high. 
Tin iifahw hal c a IlaL ceiling anti are soparafrd 
from the flat r by fifteen pillars, of about 10 feet 
high. This caitya is otic of lhe most LeaniifuJ. It 


can \n dated in the fust half of than fith century. 

105 . rxTKHifut of • wr 26, a pint a. TKs <mrya 
was cut a few years ,ifr<T atityn ip :*nai shows thft 
Kuttir chair. icteriartic fea tunes as the latter hut ts 
eotisidrrnbb m^n,- ornate. Its facade is crowded 
'■'f'i rft buddha images, some of which were also 
Carved between 1 lie beams of the inside of the .trcli. 
Hie sty le of (he facade lots here reached (lie peak 
of ias development. At One time there was, in front 
of the throe entrance door:, of tliis sanctuary, ,x 
pillared porch which has now difiappeair'd. it b 
possible to see the fracture mul traces of the pillar* 
On the ground. File interior of tliiA chiiity.i ia .1 
link targci 1 alum ilmt ctfcav" tg, nv asiiitng 7^ i"'" 1 . 
in la ngtli by 40 f.-, t in width, mid feel in height, 
it contains jG columns, 1 3 feet high. The stupa tt. 
extterndy . mate, but its styh- is less rli gaut than 
dint of cave ty. 

HNi, oi l ah nr \m firm; t i hai opcditATton, < vv 
1, ajanta. Thai vihitm w;u cut at less llic 

Sami* time as the frthtfl, that ia To fay, in the lira 
jtaat of the 6th century, It cotuaina extiuisioly de¬ 
corated pillar* which arc of different types, some 
mmw. others h-ss richly ornamented. 'Tfiey have a 
simple rapitol which const set of a recuiJigular sup¬ 
port fnr the 01 dritrave Hanked by two brackets. ‘J he 
top of tltr column (usually sixteen-ikied) is sup¬ 
ported by dwarfs. On the rcctaugulnr panel of the 
capital we can see a charming group of deer. The 
sc u) pro 1 bold I V contrived to make uulv one head 
serve for four bod!™. The effect is aduufwhlr and 
111 no was apscttirig. Qu the brackets Hying figures 
arc carved. The column* were origin ally paimed. 

107, DETAIL I)r \ cbU’UN, AJ.VNTA. Olle of tlif 

characteristics t>r the Iwat jw ihx! nf the ;i»1 of 
Ajanta « thr variety in the types of columns. Some 
of them have, between the abacus art a l the square 
hasr. a sixtecu-skied shafi Itcfwecn twr. richly de¬ 
corated ociagtiTml scrtiimsi nthtrs have rtiorr cum- 
pkx dliifh. sritnetifprs cylindrical, nmr rrmrs with 
t:abk-nitiuiii fluting, and crowned svith u aairban- 
slujtcrj capiial rm which thr abacus rests, lu both 
citsrs the entablature is supported by brackets. 

It will be noted (hat the sides of the support* nf 
the entablature are smooth and sometime* dreorat- 
- d with paintings. Here, the fmaes .ire caned on 
the architrave. The bout: of the capital i* decorated 
with divergent mdtarat and supported by dwarfi, 

1UU, E3CTEHIOH DETAIL, GAVL iQ, AJhSTA. flail 
beau! [which can be dated tit ihe mkldlt of the (hh 
century, at the time of (Ik lost etc4various nt 
Ajanta) is tlun .4 tin . 1 Brxlhiaiitnva Pariiiutpani. the 
"lotus bearer”. Itiai one of the moS! brautSfUly er- 
prraivc piece* of Ajanta carving. Time h?_s blurred 
the outline* bill -hi' delicacy of the feattim and the 
super! 1 uman calm rrf this figure jk astonishing. 



'rile infinite majrsiy of (tie pov\ the execution, die 
incredibly w-Tisitive cxpniiioti, reflect tile his-li 
degree fif rnaal' n of thru subject uliidi the artists 
of AjaotJI had reached. 

KW. raWt a, AJAKTA, Thr Walts of this cOwa air 
covered with carvings which used also M hr pai in¬ 
ert. This relief represents a seated iqdjrafom. 
’I'll it yaksa seem* to be making the gesture -it dis¬ 
pelling lear, while liij companion is amusing a 
lit lie child. The dimensions of these carvings are 
largr, reaching to the ceiling nf the n haul, which is 
decorated with frescoes. Beneath these, figures 
children play various games and two of them are 
i ttesting a pair of rams to. combat. These yuksa .r may 
be pmi»( lor spirits of childhood. The style is miller 
heavy and rigid, and wrll rcprcsrius the fwist-Gupia 
ideal- Middle of the 6Ur century. 

110, fit £400 AT MSB KSTWAMOE OF A VJUAKA. 

The king who is reprrsenud here seems to 
hr receiving visit or?. Hr Li seated on e throne while 
mail" and lemale servants dl around him on cush¬ 


ions. The door scrim to be covered with a carpet of 
a iloTiil pattern. The attitudes are natural and thr 
composition is divided up into panels separated by 
well arranged columns. 

Ill, OJUTYA q, AJAXI'A. Fresco depicting ihe 
Buddha, painted on one of the pillars of this cave, 
ll wm probably repainted after ad 450 when the 
Mahayamt Buddhist period began at A jama. Ti is 
yen likely thac dm painting is one of the oldest 
there. It may date from the end nf die 5th century. 

ill. fresco outside YurAftA 17. ajakta. Tlie 
ceiling nf the gallery of the riltuM is divided into 
squares and ret tangles and painted with Hot nl -end 
geometric designs, while t he incite ultovc die doors 
is decorated with narrative scenes. Here we -ice a 
gathering of people in the courtyard of a itoim*. 
VkitOfil are entering and leading through a ttrrana 
while others, msidr. arc looking on. The movement 
h lively and the corn position in bands most de¬ 
corative- The present warm colours must ongimrily 
liavt Pttu brighter. bill ccnvuTV. 



fit. 1 n» or vsuka m. showing the. ceus, arranged rscljuarly arounu hie kali, .'plati im 
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It Post-Gup Li Caves 

These eaves were cut at Bad ami, FJIora, Yogesvari and Elepbantu during the 7th, fith and <uh 
centuries. In general they follow the layout of the Buddhist viharas of the preceding periods, 
but their dimensions are larger. They arc decorated with representations of Brahinanic.il 
gods and of the Jaina Tirlhankara. Some of these eaves, ai which iwo have several stories, 
are preceded by a courtyard in the middle of wliicli stands a little pavilion. Others, like 
the Ravaria ka Kh:ri. the Ramcsvara at Eillora. and the large cave of the Island of Klcphnntu, 
contain a central sanctuary and at least two entrances, situated in different facades and opening 
into courtyards. The Yogcstvari cave belongs tu this ty pe, The great liall is divided geometrically 
by rows of massive columns w ith cushion capitals. 

The hist type, which is a little special, is represented by the Kailasajiatlia of Ellora (Plate 144), 
li is not a trot' cave but ratlin .1 Hndimanica! temple which has been entirely excavated horn 
above in the rock of the mountain. It w as completed under the Rastrakuta dynasty and repro¬ 
duces a southern type of conti nued temple of which rxamplcs may be seen at Pattadakal and 
at Kanchipuram 

Tins gigantit work is more than too feet high and contains, besides the central temple which 
is dedicated to Siva, «i subsidiary' temple, consecrated to Naudio, a massive entrance gate and 
several cave* and viharas surrounding Lhe courtyard; the temple itself rises from a high platform 
which is deconiUd with elephants. In die courtyard stand iwo lilb-sizc stone dephams and 
two pillars. The Railasanatlia makes an imposing and majestic impression; it is a bund at it lv 
ornamented with friezes, carvings and all sorts of bas-relids, and each detail of the decoration 
shows very great skill. The whole complex is unique in world art. T his tcrupltr was originally 
covered with stucco and decorated with frescoes of which unfortunately only lew are well 
preserved. 

t he Jaina caves w ere cut Iasi, almost all in the jph century. The most remarkable ones are 
ihosr ol Ellora, of which the ludruvabha Plate 15a) is the most perfect type. It hits two stories 
and consists of halls, decorated w ith pillars of the cushion-capital type, graceful Carved figures 
and often complicated decorative friezes. These excavations mark the end of this type of “con¬ 
struction by excavation". 

In the pill reitiurv the caves were linttlly abandoned in favour of constructed temples which 
evolved into full maturity after many centuries ot trial and error. 


111 . caves or Uiasa. line most important centre 
of i jvc temples of this period is Ehora which lies 
on the edge of the Deccan among the outlying 
spurs of the Western Ghats. The caves arc dedicat¬ 
ed to the three religions of India. Buddiusm, Hin¬ 
du ism and_Jainism, uml ■ nmtilnte one ul tie. tnoal 
important cave curaplcxrs. At IiUora there an 
twelve Buddhist, sevenicen Bffthtuanic and five 
Jaina caves. betides several other* <if I«s< r impor¬ 
tance which Jir scattered about. The Buddhist 
group, which consuls family of i'iiutm 1, fum only 
Otic ertiijra. The tr&rftu sometimes have several 
itorin. In the middle of lime caVei Lies one of dir 
■iiirfi extraordinary monninrms of thr world, die 
Kailaftatuttha. All these caves wrre cut Olil 
1 let wren the hth and jib centuries by monk, and 
laymen wlm Jived under ilir Calukya \until 753) 
and Rasirakiira dynamics. We have chusdfied lh< 
eaves excavated under these two dynamics under 


the aim heading, lor the political change did nut 
give rise to an appreciable change m style or tech¬ 
nique. 

114 . have 5, ulloha. i lus Buddhist cave, ivliirii 
resembles a liall, Is one of the largest of the group. 
It measures 1 15 feet in depth, 60 feet ill width .mil 
contains thirty-four ;ji!l:m which mr divided itno 
two rows which ddi mi Min- on to which *oim- 
twenty cells open, Thr retime of (hit gigantic hall 
is divided by two Jong parallel banks; it is imptia- 
si bk to (ay exactly what purpose they served, but 
they may iiavr been refectory or study table*. At 
the mt end of the cave is .. niche in which tin 
Buddha it represtnieti in the altitude of teaching, 
a familiar pose in hfohayana Bnddliirm. 

I Is. avt, 2, tu osa. J his cave is reached by way 
of a staircase which leads to 3 stylobate, decorated 






nith dwarfs and grotesque ligurr*. Mit i.iV"' is 
rrlaiivch large, measuring (tail to tinting the 
gaUrric* or oat 11 aisle apjmmmatdy 5t> fret each 
stile. It contains twelve columns which fibrin » good 
cKunplcofihc new style. 1 he galleries lead through 
|’,iur pillars U> sealed fluddh t ■ i ■ ■ pillar* 

I ir'lniig lo the "idliagoVflSt ' type, The cat* 'n-nu 
in i inV t been the muiii sanctuary of tin* Bnddhisi 
group <>F cavti 

llli, au ay, r.u.ov_\. outbid Duinar Lena. Dus 
cave i* similar to the luteal and moat Inmous ones, 
iiLr thin of Elqthanm. It consists of an immense, 
columned hall, niramriujg 165 feel each side. It is 
ranwtTHTed to Siva and was cut Upwards the be¬ 
ginning of the 7th century. The piUars. whose 
stum shafts me mounted im ratiter high, 
lar bases, he long n> the Hat cushion type. The 
brackets arc supported by tlwuifk The capital* and 
shafts of these colunuii are worked with delicate 
verticul sunk bunds. 

117 . vttujtA 16. AjiNTA, end of thr 5th CeUttlry, 
Hie efflux si, re of the same style with ribbed ema¬ 
il tutu it. 1 supports. (hr subject is a dwarf serving a* 
tilt bracket ola column, n motif found frequently in 
Indian architecture. This one is especially remark- 
ible for its spread-out hair and thr harmony of its 
proportion*, for it is not a grtncscpir tig me, as is 
often found later. BclinV, is a little frieze with two 
lie linemen tiding in opposite directions. The cn- 
iiihlittur« supports, on the left and l ight, with them 
implf ormmenud moulding, arc decorated Wilh 
im ist-tl aralwsquri. Tltc spuctuir of the ceiling, 
whh ; r > heutiiA arid 1 afters, still imitate* I lull of 
11 trvif hi i cot 1 sirurtium, 

I is, i.Avt 4. E U.OfcJ.. Tim •-.avr i« non consider¬ 
ably mlur.fd iu size - jt used to be connected with 
rave 5 but it* partial collapse htLi obstructed <ln 
original pas-cage. rids capital is fbt'nH'd by .1 viiac 
nth foliage, ,-1 tvpt whit h iippi-ariin the: lust ptrim l 
rif ihr ati of AjBUtti and which at El I ora co-exis^ 
with thr -urbaned capital whirh is cnJarg'^l dis¬ 
proportions dy, apparently crushing iht column. 
In comparison with Ajanta, the style is degenerate. 

I lie decoration is less varied and rich. The rol- 
uniiii, which arc unfinished, have enormous capi- 
tain which protrude from the shafts. Their genesis 
ran hr understood from a comparison with the 
Capitals of 1 hr columns uf cave ti) at AjKOUL 

119 , cAVt tr T C 'ii v .i> no r ai ki.U'iUA- in j|rfle uf 
its tiaJiie, tliis cave is a uUtuw with three storks. 
Sunn- uf tin cells coutaiu stu.tiles of Urr Buddha 
with his di(remit aurilm u r. Ute wafts arc decora 1- 
■ d with lit lie ligui! - ■ f IhxiJiiM'.iviis and uf ih« 
(hidetlin, The pillars supporting the eturfre are 
square and liitlr dcrorattd. 


i2U, uVt 111, LAt.WiU ViWAKARMA, CLl-ORA. Tilt* 

is the only wltva in cuts tenet- ai El Iota mid, with 
the Do Taj and the Tin Tat, one of ihc Inst 
Uuddhiii caves. In contrast with thr Ajanta tai- 
ty&s which open directly into the rock face, this one 
j lfl ] n courtyard and an cUerSnr gallery supporting 
.1 covered balcony which is decorated with friezes 
depicting hunting scenes. I lie sanctuary is entered 
by >i relatively narrow gate after traversing the 
csterior gallery. The arch of this tm&a has 
developed complicated serpentine decorations. Thr: 
arch itself is reduced in si y and serves as a window. 
Two semi-,ire he* *t:rve in support it, also framing 
the doorway of thr l ml cony, t lie top nf ibis com¬ 
position is dm-orated with Hying figures. On cither 
side of the main arch an- niches tuniainiug Buddha 
statues, Thai on ihc right is sumum riled by an 
arch which has evolved in a similar manner, the 
other one by rturfuf built on top oT each nihcr. 
almost Hkt- a hrmay-comb and sheltering different 
figures. An evolved form of this motif ran br wen 
for instance at PattadakaL Tins facade is Ot)r of the 
mum beautiful decorating the HuddiiLst eaves. The 
capiiah of ihe ctiiunrns of tltc exter ior gallery ate of 
the "foliage-vase" type. Beginning of the 7til t en- 
Wry, 

121 . sanctuary, CAVt to, ixLoft.t. It !- rectangu¬ 
lar in shape :uid intended hrj an apse, 1 wruty- 
right octagonal columns separate iht nave From 
the ainlia. The capitals of’ these column* art- not 
omantttiicA: 'l’hc wide frieae of the entablature, on 
Mir utfntr hand, is profusely decorated. The dag aha 
consists of a high cylindrical stiucttiir, crowned 
witit a flattened sphere and surmounted by a com- 
pOsilr hatmika. Thf front of the Jazuba decorat¬ 
ed with .. gigantic statue of a seated Buddha, 
n.iuki-d by tin- fignri", of two servants whidi juc 
joined by an arch, decora ted with Hying figures and 
apip.il tire. The dagoht is v6 fret hit:It, Tin odp' i 
i» feet bug, ftri wide and about fret high, 
Thr Mini I is ribbed like tliai of previous criityiii, 
imii.iiinp ahrirm wood construct ions, 

122. DETAlt. (U im VAUI.T, CAVE to, ELUORA. 
Karh side of the vault of thus rm'fyd rises from a 

or nagirit head carved immediately above the 
frieze of tltc entablature which bs divided im 0 panels. 
Each tjfihr pan eh oil his friczr depicts a scene shov» ■ 
ingthe Buddha, seated, and worshippers, attendants 
and deities, Tlie nattow running frieze st-rving as 
its base, it animated by dwarfs, dancing, singing 
and play ing musical uiitrumanu, 

123 . i.wc :o f ULORA Fritr/e of ihr interior bal¬ 
cony, depicting fem ,1 l- tigurc?. alternating with 
CeJrstiaJ couples, IThrir altitudes arc supple and 
Harmonious. Floral motifs separate and iturmourn 
ihc figures in a continuous baud. 
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I J 4 AVE I 5, CALLED DAS AVA1 AHA. KMjCIRA. T)(«’ 
style of the arL'liiicctuni! denvatioa ami of the 
carvings is more recent than Urn l uf eaves -r t 
(RamesvaraJ, 14 .'Ravaiia kaKlmi > and 29 Du mac 
Lena) of the ’■amc site, ll hi- two slnrie=., The 
ground-floor it embellished villi bas-reliefs and 
contains fourteen square pillara without decoration 
I’lir first floor nu imii ^' 60 feet in length and toft 
lett in dcplli, containing forty-four rectatigulm 
pillars. Only rhe pillars of the facade arc richly 
dr.-maied with ilie “foliage-vase" motif in which 
dwarf* and Serpent* iiHirmingk. TV walls of this 
va»1 halt arc divided into panels; on one side arc 
carvings relating *0 Visnu, on rhr other represen¬ 
tation* of Siva. At either end nf the exterior bal¬ 
cony a large dnara^ais is carved. 

125 . servant citHj, (ave 21, ellora. This carving 
t» situated in a son of chapel on the tight-hand 
side of the cave. In certain respects she is reminis¬ 
cent of the best works in the Gupta stylr without, 
on the other hand. showing its main c haraetcristies. 
Shi- holds a fly-whisk made of horse's hair, Used by 
tint servants of royal persons. 

126. CAVE 14 . H.AU-FP HAVANA K.V KttAl. tLLOHA. 
This Brahmanical cave contains six teen pillars. 
Thr hall measure* 53 fret by 35 feet From in front 
of the sanrninry, whit:It contains an ambulatory. 
Thr north and south waits are divided into punch, 
separated by half-column* or pilasters, with bases 
deraniterj with figures in bas-Micf. The centre or 
the panels contains Iargr sculptures in ha 11T-relief, 
depleting different forms of Siva and Visnu. On 
the norrh wall we see Vismi in his form of the 
Boar, rescuing thr Earth from universal destruc¬ 
tion. He has placed his left foot on Anon la and is 
holding the vaknavitr disk in his uplifted rigid 
hand. Supplicant nqgof surround him. 

127. UNOOBHAVA3IU1LT l, CAVE 15 , El. LOR A. Tlin 
statue which is situated on llir cud wall. show. 
Siva emerging from the lings to pmvr to Brahma 
and Vjsnu (on the right, at thr hack, in thr form of 
.1 boar'i dial he b superior to them, flrtr we see 
Brahma, with three nfhjs faces visible. flying to thr 
lop of the lings to see wheTr this ends. Brahma 
stands on the left, Vismi, in the same pose, on ihi- 
right. 

I 2 ff, gave 14, ellora. On 1 lie south wall of this 
cave Siva, dancing the Tattdaea, is carved. He 
si amis on a sort of pedestal. The skeleton hides 
behind In* right leg while attendants play on the 
tambourine anti life. ParvAll itands on lib UR, 
accompanied In two dwarfi. In tje. top corners 
other grids ate watching the dance : liidm with lib 
ilcpliam, Agni 011 his e am, Brahma and \ ismi.Thr 
gencr.il mood is elevated and dynamic as becomes 
sttrh a dance. The pilasters on cjthn side .ire dr 


corated willi thr sanu figuti * as those on the op¬ 
posite wall, 

I 29. UV V tMSOINCi THE TaNHaVA, I'AVE 1 3 , ULORA. 

This h the same theme as we saw depicted in cave 
14, but the moveukmi of this one is more emphatic 
and gives rhe impression of a frenzied, merrilev, 
dame, 'Hie main figure Apjx'.-m to want to leave 
the wall in order to be ,ib|r 10 dance more freely, 
file balanced dynamism of the preceding it lief 
contributed a ro mew hat sedate harmony 10 th* 
!n ;irmmt of the movement, Here the frenzy seems 
to he about to get the better or it. 

130 , NA It AM MII A, CAVE I 3, KM.ORA. The Salih 
sense of dynamism in this relief justly makes it one 
of the most famous works of Hindu art. Tills time 
Visnu manifests himself In die form of a man-lion, 
emerging from a lulus'; armed with a sword and 
shield, he prepares to punish the impious king 
lEyranyakaapu. This fighting auitude. with die 
legs of liie two adversaries interlocked, rttemlile# 
dim nf a dance. The movejmnls arc requisite, e hr 
bodies supple and thr ihin material of the thm 
floats in ibr air. The legs are iiMfurinnately broken, 

131 . elephant a, hoMuay. .ViotliLT characteristic 
of post -Gupta carving* is t heir seme ofgranrinir, of 
divine majesty, arid sometimes their love of the o*lns- 
sai, 't he cave of Kkphama «titnird on an island 
in the middle of the bay of Bombay and was so 
culled because of the stone elephant which was 
found there, hike all ihc late temples of EUoni. ii 
has three entrances and some secondary sanctua¬ 
ries. The central halt is rectangular in shape and 
opposite the main entrance, in a gigantic niche. 
Hanked by Lwn th'ATtifmlaz 1. tin giganlit: Carving 
representing Siva. Siva, the toed with three Cites, 
bos his feminine osjjet \ w Uma, on lib riglti ami, on 
lib left, hit du true list as pi- m. Bliaiiava. End of the 
Hib century. 

132 , WAiiF-VAMimn, euu'iianta, eouc v. Tim 
photograph shows in greater detail tlir face of Siva 
in hri creative and preserving auped and tin 
profile of I •l.-iirnctive aspect, The phy dognomy 
of the lares is, regular and sensual, the features a 

a little podgy but icatify to an astonishing mastery 
in the art of ran. ing. This triple head which cannot 
fail 10 impress b> its dimensions as wril ns by ii- 
superhuman calm was dir only statue winch Was 
not destroyed by the Portuguese who, aflei ilicir 
cotlqutsl, sho! j±l all ilit images t>r dcitiei hi tin‘it 
iconoclastic fury. They dared not lieslroy what, ti> 
iln ir minds, might be the image of thr Holy 
rriniiy. 

133 . rroM sivA, vareu riuMitA 1 .. Thii carving, 
which is admirably preserved, was recently dtv- 
covered if Panrl, onr t<{ (hr suburbs of Bombay. I> 
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w-ii a lying downwards -and thousands of people 

w;ilkrd o y<t it with mu suspecting ill existence. Not 
until the road was repaired did ihv wntknum turn 
it over. The style is exactly the same as t hat of the 
Ocpbnta carvings and one may rightly wonder if 
the face of the Mkhca&murti was not the work of 
die same artist. The whoie relief reveals an astomsln 
lu^ feeling for crunjiosmon (sec fig. j 5J. 1 'he stone 
h now where ii was discovered, sheltered in a I in jc 
modem temple, Lite ugliness of wliidi da&hcs with 
the beauty of the iimgtv 

134, UiWE PILLAR, KAHlimh II* Style {* tCHUOis- 

tcnl of that of the Duinar [.run and of Elephant*., 
lie i> are more than .1 hundred CiVis in tlse Kaiih- 
p'ri i j omplr>:> the excavation nf which lasted from 
(he 2nd to the gth crittury, Some of thr caves, 
usually the small ones, sometime* have gigantic 
piling like ih h <w t winch arc rirttph orhtmns 
with sixteen-sided cushion capitals, with a support 
for the architrave and a quarc base. 

ISS* or cat CAiTVAi kais’iihrs. In this Uuddlia, 
cm the left side of the vestibule* we sec the same 
tasie For |1 lc gigantic and the “InUatcd^ modelling 
of the auxiliary Aj ^jxla Buddhas. This uni- fa about 
■20 feel high and was carved towards the 6tb cen¬ 
tury, well after the cuirjpktiiwi of die a:iha. This 
ftgiijtj -is will .a the panel which uiruumms iL ha* 
tin dumu'ieri^dcs of the style. Note the Uair-uylc 
of the woman ou thr extreme right. Thr proper* 
lions air n little Lacking in skill; the right arm weira 
detached from thr body . 

136 . vwtsts *ieo Fiasco, mmiwu, lliis ihw ^, ti> 
which thr colours were never bern applied* h situat¬ 
ed on the reilmg of the vestibule of a sanctuary in 
which a figure of the Buddha is carved in 1 hp- same 
attitude, that of calling the earth to witness, II 
demonstrate how the artists of the period set about 
such a work. The outiinns are dune in tamp-bla* k, 
A frieze with elephants was to hair ormutirnied the 
ba.se. It is difficult to assign .111 exact d-iti in 13 a a 
fresco, but the Ihdtuj mtii&ra* hi the background 
may he related to ibc late Gupta style (7 th century L 

S 37 . VJF.W OF TUP VTLlAOt A Nit At.ltF.n l Alii. HA- 
r.TAiutip Ai one time called Vatapi, the uatr rtf .1 
demon which haunted this area, this tmpovmshfd 
looking village was the capital of thr empire ot the 
flihikyas* great warrioro and buildm <4 temph ?. 
The town was conquered and destroyed by the 
Pal Lavas in 640. The Cidukyqa rebuilt it but were 
finally J'cplarrd by the Raitrakum in 7 ",3, A \argi~ 
n iim1 » r , .f temple, weir built hi and j round llie 
town, ami near it are four caves, three ilraJmumical 
and one Jaimt, from which one has a view 01 the 
town. 

138 , - IVI ■)., IIAUWH. This VLl 1 - r . o\ wllH ll 4-11 10- 


sen prion tells \i\ that il wav excavated ill 57B, ha* 
a frontal gnlfrry, decorated with rix rectangular 
pillars, carved with delightful medallions and 
brackets representing couples, The column*, with 
their turban capitals and the ribbed support of ihc 
cntablamrc, arc remmiscent of ihr older ESIora 
caves. The dkj which Is wider than it is deep, has 
a double row of pi liars. The sanctuary gives on to 
the entrance. On I hr left of the gallery is .1 Statue 
of Visnu seated mi lliescvcn-hiaited serpriiL At bis 
feet is a frieze ufuiisdik vous dwarfi* The sandstone 
formation of the Hill 4 iow&streiill which are s Lslble 
mi tin column? atul on the eandnjps. 

UM. \ oukCp, cave h aADAMif Thi? reilifig with 
tw^trik* desigti, h one of many which gnuiMal 
the free spaos between the emalihtiiirf-s of dir 
pillaf^ of the gallery. The corner* are tilled with 
llying couples, 

HtJ. ftOSXftLUOtf, mve. 3, HAnAiii. This medallion 
imy fepn sent Indra and Indrani with ,t follower. 
The drawing of \hr lowi’f limbs of these lignre* it 
sacrificed ddibrraidy it> (hr composition of the 
medallion. 

ML BILVCKE t 4 CAVE UAD AMI - ‘FllC CXCCUOOn of 

tftirt group remarkable. The woman * thrnttened 
by a serpent, tmkkes a quick movement of llie hips 
while the man holds ltd b-id; by her arm. As I he 
f^trasF>1 indkai hen a Lini*. We are dealing with 
s|v3p for the uimbonrui and the axe arc diaracter¬ 
istic of[iim F Thr mi±aiiIiigiirtJibcnmiigiuay be 
m Bl- hot .1 ft aid of the Rcrpcml, po*n toul; am I not 
the Lord nfCttaiiim? 11 

142 . Alltel i-.* Grneriil view ofu Elruhmsinirsil rave. 

143 , AiiiOLK. Ih tail of thr pm:oding fair, l imit- 
ix h-Ttiepttring Diirgn fighting the dc , rmm 1 Mahba, 
in the form nfu liLiilUto. I lurga is here an inmma- 
tion erf S'lgimi, as the disc and conc h confirm. The 
goddess h armed. With n spear she stabs the bndy 
of tin: butndo ohidl she crus,hrs under hn hitcc- 
fhirga 5 * lion t on tin: right* watches thr battle* ! he 
Lu atmrtlt of 1 Ids carving is decant and comes close 
0.^ livai of die ilccoratifim <jf t hr temple of Srirupak- 
na. The tiiuidv of dll- cai'r roLLsi ilierrforr have 
t&kvu place more «n, in the ^imt period (740), 

144 h the KMt.A±ANATHA o> oxoftA (middle of the 
J!ih rtiLtury), Hrrr wt w die Mtnctuary , which Hn-s 
to a height nfaljciut 92 fert T and thr roof of dir 
porch or hyfx^tylr chapfl, which fa deei«rantl 
with roaring lions. A few* feet Irtim the walls of I hi', 
temple, which was cut from one 1 ingle rock, the 
vertical diffi rise up. Abow, thr slopes of the hill 
condnuc their gentle slttpr + Thus, thr temple lie^ 
the middle of a ya-u, rectangular pit* on n plinth 
20 feet thick on whirh liJdsur rlqihnnr ami lien 
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<arved, Tin* sanctuary is credit'd bv way of 4 
double staircase going two stories high. In Front of 
thr m/tndttpa and connected with it by 4 bridge 
standi the Nandin pavilion at a diitaniT of an Feet 
and connected by a bridge with th. entrance gate. 
In tin: courtyard, two life'Size elephant*, stand 
facing each other mi cither side of the temple. All 
round the temple arc caves carved in the vertical 
rode wall, serving as additional sanctuaries. 

145. ror OF THE ROOF Of THE PORCH. KAILASANA- 
1 ha, k!.i,oka. Tills roof is carved witli a lulus 
■lower, from the centre of which arises a small 
square dome. Tour roaring lions, sc I at the comers 
of this dome, so dial each pair faces the other, 
teem to be the guardians uf the four cardinal 
points. Miniature building* or different heights 
decorate thr sides of the roof, 

t4t>, I “OWE OF THR VMANA, KAJlASAKATHA, LJ.U'itJ.. 

Rib dome belongs to the same type as that of tin* 
Kailas.mat ha: it it octagonal and has, on each of 
lire lour corners of the platform or which the flume 
rests, a rarved Nan din. The sanctuary- Iras three 
receding stones, decorated with miniature models 
of buildings and supported by Dravidian-typc 
pilasters. The base of each side of thr dome is 
decorated witli a kudu. The roof of each story has 
friezes carv ed witli animals. The fiiual of the dome 
has disappeared, 

147. KAtLVSA.NATUA, RLLDRA. Detail of -i COTOCC rtf 
the tfictsdapa tool’. 

148. FROST AC I 1 ftOJ Ei .TTO N OF THE VANCttfAAV, 
I. aii. a.ian atm a, ellora. This projection is uivh- 
1 hat»ed; the lateral niches art surmounted by kudus 
with very- elongated linials. On the top is :i curving 
of a lion pulling down a buffalo, 

149. river CAVE, KAtLASAM. aTUA, EJ.LORa. I llii 
subsidiary sanctuary, with one of the iwu elephants 
In front, is cut in the same manner as the other 
caves of El him. Two large dparaffatas, one on either 
side uf the sanctuary, guard it. Three niches inside 
hold Lite effigies of the goddtssra Canga on a 
•nttkara, Yamuna on a tortoise and Sarasvaii on a 
lotus flower- Tlvr backs of the panels are decorated 
with plant and bird nptifi. Tin- dimensions of the 
cave, which has two stories, arc very small. The 
railing of the upper floor hits a frier decorated 
witli vases. The entablature of the lower-iloor 
columns is divided into regular panels with 


reprivL-niatinns of coup!a. To judge from tin 
central motif, iius cuvt could be Buddhist. The 
rock overhang* thr cave anti stretni n> truth it 
under its weight. 

150. I>E t V IT. or THE t; Aft VINO , SAHAS AN ATH A, 
ELI ora. Surya, die Suit, is mourned on his elm not, 
drawn by two hones [instead of seven 1 . He shoots 
arrows and Brahma is his charioteer. Flying figures 
dipt! to the surrounding watts. As this serne is 
carved in a coi ner, the horses arc cm at an angle of 
oq degrees to thr chariot. Ail the carvings and 
superstructure:, of tin: KuiLtsaiiiitha were originally 
covered with stucco and painted, and the stucco 
still sticks in the liottowv of this carvings, 

151. REISER IN flAS~R.lr.UKF, KAtlASAN ATHA, FLLLOftA. 

On cadi side <>r die temple, fricza in bas-irJirf 
recount episode* from the religions epirs of India, 
particularly from die Makahlmtotu and BamjKOIt. 
ihiiilr scenes alternate with more intimate ones. 
The war-chariot holds an important place in these 
Friezes. 

15 J. CAVE 33, CAM tT) THE INDRA-SABHA, EltORA. 
f lit- jainas w ent on cutting sanctuaries in the nxrks 
nf FJjoru until re! a lively recently, The style of this 
rave ts more recent than that of the Kaibsanatha. 
Hus sari cut ary has two stories, supported by many, 
richly decorated pillars. The upper story contains 
the statues of the twenty-four Tirthniifcaras erf 
Jaina prophets, ami re pnescii I at Lons uj gods wur- 
shipped by Uie [aiiias, especially Iitdra and In- 
dranh The tdU% of the main sanctuary b carved 
in dir Form of on immense lotus flower. Imini and 
Indraft! lace each other From either end of die 
gallery or the first floor. Hen- wc ter Inrlra sealed 
on Jm elephant and attended by two icrvatits, 
Above the god a llower-garlatid, nn which pen- 
corks ace seated, shelters his head. The cave of 
Indra-Sabha is one of (he most delicately decorated 
of the Ellura cuves. 

153 , fresco, cave 33, Et.EORA. In the Indra- 
Sabhit many frescoes have remained adhering to 
the ceiling and walls. The railing*, brackets ami 
entablature supports were painted all over with 
geometric designs and religious scenes. 'Die style of 
tlirsc frescoes is dearly decadent compared with 
that of \janta. i hey were probably repainted 
rather laic; Lids would explain ihcir good siatr uf 
pr«cTv*tuui. This point should be borne in mind. 
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Ill* Structural Architecture 

Towaid* the qth centurv the ok] terhnimj.- _. _ 

P elred ia <5*vour of stnictonl. mehinsetute, making l!sc Twckn'Tto^' n T t | ,C t?* ' tis " p_ 
i)f tim new technique in India propei dates from !? ,i , k ° r 1 1 ir a * st 

on a smdy of lemplr-s buih in the oocn ir i t ° ose 11C Gu P ta period. Before embariing 
* bta-V of l fe » rol X i r ^ovbMly be awful <o give a *«, t fc«d» of 

Ibey were built from w Z**’*'*^ ** 3 VCTy lo " B *"*• but *»• 

only from their representations or from imitltio ** ppeared complete]y and we know them 

or,hc s,upas - 333s 882533 

dome, and ^ d **’ 

1J« most ancient Indian temple is number 11 ,t s mrh; i. j- ■ 
consists of ,1 minute sanctuary which is nr« W T,.iV U * . Its ^“WOiu arc small anrl it 

4M capitals- Lioosa^cdT^ 5 £ * '' t f bu ' c ■*** ,tas *W. bdl- 

»luch sfflsorvivcsT *• ““ abMUS ’ * dKWrttd f Wpoltau. capital 

the group of Erau in and 

moths Th i '° U ^ Cd Wlth * hat 2 P<rt % dements, particularly the kudu and the hdiuste 

" 10 m *~«cd temple ia relation to the ££Q| 

Although in spite of some local differences the style ofthe decoration is more or lm rotuatmi 

»vTa a r P oL,’ "‘1 . b T“T> Iiabfe “ *mm mm, &3S8&S3SZ& 

*' Tt ? j P^f 11 *' Jlldl some tentative experiments: this is the problem of the 

™ . The Indians did not use the true arch which had been known lor a long timTin the Near 
'*'1 ; >T , 11 P ri ^lively reduced die area to be covered by maim of superimposed courses nt h 
of which projected beyond iht lower one, the so-called “corbelled arch’ 1 . 

stance ^ a ' C *** “* c0vcrecl ^ faIse cradle vaulted reals as. for in- 

A&tfjl 1 ff ‘ iI1(i Ciieiaritt. flic square sanctuaries offer more variety and their roofs sometime 
^dopcotu’dcmbly, as, for aunuce, that of Cop, where it crushes tl.r ccBa with its mass. The 
-jmtcLi uied ilieir utmost to give some elegance to these elevations whereas the Brahmans 
jxl symboWrs as they were, seized on this new element, built up a scaffolding of speculation 
its siguLQcaixcc at the spirit tiling codified its form smd proportions. 

After Hit Btli century, these experiments resulted in two types, which art- railed rtmara and 
in the Lndiar> texts, terms which may be translated by “Indo-Aryan" and “Dravidfan” 

a . “ ,ou 8 h li,p significance of these terms must be restricted since they carry- an erroneous imnlir-w 
uori o| geographical distinction. 

The essential characteristic of the Indo-Aryan temple is a bullctahapcd tower, a sikkara, 
wmch is itself crowned by art ornament in die shape of a ribbed turban, the cmulaka Tin- 
:ar<i appear* on the temples of the Calukyan capitals. The sanctuary is surmounted b> 
i aT(i ant * preceded by a ma/ah/pa, a halt covered with flat slabs, whidi opens to (he outside 
dirough a pillared porch. 
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nCL lfl. UY.4HL1T OT THU TS- WN-E Of jAWLlL* SHOWING SIMILAIUITES 
WITH mt lAVtoTt i ** !►« SLFJv TE,WS M 





TIG S6. I-A3MKTT OF 
nLiinx;? i v\xci5l 


The method adopted in the Dra vidian type consists of a division of the roof into stories which 
.ire dearly separate and support miniature models of building; the rathas of Mamaikpuram 
which arc carved from scattered recks on the beach, showing different models in relation to the 
size and form of the rocks, demonstrate die application of this technique in a square or elongated 
plan. Bui temples of this type were built in die Cidukya country simultaneously with sanctuaries 
with a r ikfrjim. 

Further on we shall sec the final development of rinse types which is characterised by a ten* 
deucy to increase the height of the roof In the south lie stories of rite square sanctuary roof arc 
multiplied and receive the name umnna In the great, medieval Tamil temples, the monu¬ 
mental porticoes, or gppvrams, arc the most imposing element of the sacred enclosure. In Hin¬ 
dustan . I 1 Hisu rile floras, starting at ground level, constitute the* temple instead of merely 





































































































































covering si. iliis tendency to attain giguiiiti heights was taken to such lengths in the temple of 
Konarah (which was to have surpassed all the othersj tiiai it tv:is impossible to finish it. 


154 , tbmple 17, sAvnut Approximate date: bc- 
running of (hr 3th century (445?!, This temple, 
which has been present'd remarkably well, is one 
cf l tie very few smne temples builc at this period 
w hi t h Wr jurviM t!. I (s b \ H IU l is obviously inspired 
by Greek temple?, with it,'. porch Mjpported hy 
column*, in regular basement, its flat roof and 
rectangular sanctuary. The columns itill have the 
Ifdl-shaprd capitals of the Mauryon period but the 
back-to-back lions of thr Nippon oi the un luiravc 
have dec re-used in importance. Jbc shaft of the 
column itself from a simple , square base becomes 
octagonal as it rises, then jixrecn-sidfd; Jinallv i( 
becomes round at the Scve! of the capital. The 
3 ton S3 are joined without mortar, and are rather 
unskilfully dressed. The door to the cella is narrow, 

[ hr diinctisiona or the whole monument are mi> 
dest, about 2'j fret long and 13 feet wide. Was this 
temple Hrahmimical or Buddhist? Then; ar< no 
indications to determine this. From this lypt derive 
moat of tht temples wfiieh are known a* ludo- 
Aryan, ur vagtitn, for 11 ii its simplest form. 

155 , nuisu, tB ? sanGBI. Thb temple, of which 
only the column* and basement liavr remained, 
had a apodal lav-ouL h must, like ihc cniiyss of 
if. Gupta period, have had a linrseshoe-Jiapnd 
eti turner and a rounded, wooden roof. Tim p illa r* 
are bare and little decora!rd, except lor (hr rn- 
ftraved stupa motif which marks, at Iwo-ihirds of 
it* height. ,i slim octagonal section, 

156, temple ov lakh was a. snipcm, Tliis temple is 
! rite resting on several counts: it already has a high 
square cdln perched on a basement, and its roofis 
almost the same ;is that of Lhr older xikhcras, Un¬ 
fortunately Liu: whole lop of the building ss a* 
destroyed; what is shown here is a ireturaliofi and 
what in particular b unknownb whether die whole 
edifice was surmounted by a rililw-tl cuahion 
( muUaktt } . 

On tin oilier hand this typr of cella ii found in 
the early art of maritime indiii, in particuLai un the 
flieng plateau in Java (Chartdi Rhima), and this 
monument, which one would like to be able date 
with certainty in die 6th century, might be the 
origin of the Javanese offshoot. Photograph: Mush 
tiuimtt . 

157, temple of thivtkhaha at teh (pTti oen- 
iurv Wc show this little temple as an example of 


the red angular type with an don gated roof, rather 
in die slut ik of a > Tadic, This type is found j|ko ai 
Chrzarb i, temple of Kaputesoara) anti at M.tnulla- 
puratn thr flhimaralhn and the Gancsaralhaj, at 
the Vaital Dcul at Rhuvancsvara and at the Teli* 
ka-Man dir at Gwalior. Finally, ]t is this type which 
in the Drnvidian sryle, gives birth to die gtgaittfc 
eapttr/m!. The ends of the ‘‘cradle" are decoraicd 
with hukt which arc varied in form (triJobnl arch, 
ll roltCJ 1 a rc i 1 or l* v eu more c<> n 1 pi ex Torn is \ out L which 
sometimes, us here, contain representation* of 
architectural dements. Vi\afa«tai<h : Mw£t Omintt. 

I 5 S. noi-LLtLrjir or the. k.-ttham:!, civ .% cotta 
sanctuary. Provenance unknown, -pli-bili reri- 
tury. I t represents Uic godrira of the river Vainumi 
win, i:- hr it standing on hn emblem, the lortoiw. 
An umbrella is hdd above Itrr head hy a water 
Spirit while a sky spirit flits above the whole, with 
,t garland ill its liantl \ 1'u||ow< r accompattii s the 
deity on the tortoise, Note the hair-style in u sort 
of cushion, tht triple flexion of rhr body of the 
goddess (tfiktnftfa), and the detailed! work of the 
umbrella of peacock feathers. 

15 ! .i , boo h - c ay a, r rst pi j: 01 n 1 f. ma ha iiodj d . 'Hii n 
is a high pyramidal structure or 167 feet, with a 
square cross-section, 30 fret square at Sts base. Knur 
bw< 1 towers adoni the corners of ihie lemple w I ..ieli 
was perhaps built 011 iSjc site of a vtupa The date 
of iis first eoinmitrticui is uarcttain but must haw 
been lairlv eariy. A temple was built here under the 
Gupta dynasty, rebuilt and several limes restoredi 
In fact it present's few dcim-iii* it* original 
form. Mcverthctcss, the pmeut intilditig may hr 
dated hetwc -l the :th and "th eenturim, Acranl- 
itig to tin' uni ^ left l>y ilir Chine-.r tra 1 .filer (Nun- 
ts’aud, whn made a pilgriniage to ii in 637, ihc tem¬ 
ple which thru exiited, must have looked very simi- 
htt. The restoration:! made by pious Bnmrcsc took 
place in i tog and tttgB. 

ltd). Bomt-RAVA. Bttsi- of a pita?dr near (he en¬ 
trance of the rumple. This decoration seems more 
origirud than the rest although it is possible that 
that is a copy. The decoration is related to the 
Gupta style, 

161 . UETAit. or a stone: scKLiiv, auvHAXA, Floral 
motifs, red sand-.stone. Indian Must am, CiiU-mta. 
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IV. Post-Gupta Art in ihc South 


rhc post-Gupta art of the south includes a number of carved rocks, rathas f at MamalSapuram, 
which arc usually dated in the ;th century, as well as the temples which may have derived from 
these mid which \vc will examine further on: the temple of the Pagoda, also situated at Mamalla- 
puram. the Kailasanatha and VaikunihapcrumaJ of Ranchipuram. Some authors see in the 
carved rocks of Mam mall a puram the origin of the Dravidian type of temples which are also 
found among the Calukyas. The temple of Mahakti Lesvara rivals in age the rafkas % and iht: 
so-called Dravidian temples arc also 1 bought to tiavc a Ca liar esc origin. Oti the other hand it h 
also often argued that the r<itha\ of MamalUipuram, which arc older than the Dravidian temples 
of Pattadakal, formed the prototype of the latter and that the Calukyas, with their close contacts 
with the Pa Havas, had borrowed from them elements of their style. Both suggestions are plausible. 
It has also been suggested that these rathai arc copies of older types of temples built in perishable 
materials, in fact nothing precise i? known about the origin of the Mfktt?, nor about their 
raison-d’fctre and use Some of them were never even finished, others had only just been begun. 

They all have different forms and h is difficult to envisage an architectural plan providing for 
live buildings situated a few yards from each other, representing five different typos, from the 
copy of a simple, square hut to the prototype of far more complicated Dravidian temples. The 
carvings with which the rathas arc decorated are all of the same style, 

What purpose did the vast complex of Mutual 1 apt i ram, comprising, besides the liimuus 
rathas t caves and carved rocks, serve? It may be supposed that the carved rocks acted as models 
for many architects when, subsequently, they built constructed temples. If litis was the case, the 
Dharmaraja might have served as an example for the Kailasanatha of Kanchjpurutn. Actually the 
Dhartnnraja is uncompleted. During tire rime when these rocks were carved, the Pallava artists 
and architects were rutting caves practically everywhere in the south of India, alongside the 
dikes which give the country side its peculiar aspect, mainly at Trichinopoly, Sittarmavasal, 
Kudumian, etc. 


It2, OAXESA HATHA, UAMALt-APtnUV. This rathil 
iv the ftv wt complete of them all. The pinnacle bn 
Ixeu preserved, This temple wu trmsecratcd U> die 
god Ganesa whose effigy stands ,u the end of the 
mn/inptu rhe entrance to which may be seen, sup- 
ported fay two columns. 

163 . view or rntc hath as, haua liam.* ajm . The 
mtfui seen here, Ijcside the large stone drphanl is 
the Saliadeva Rat Isa. The five main nithat are 
called alter the five Fandava brothers and their 
communal wife, l)r au parti, although there has 
never been any connection between this story of 
Vcdie times and the monuments. The Sahadeva 
Rutha is dedicated to the twin brothers Sahndeva 
and Nakula and looks like a replica of a Buddhist 
temple with its apodal plan and vanhrd roof. 
•Wording to some authors tin? form is derived 
from tile stupa itself k> which an awning was added 
to shelter the faithiul. 

164 , mi IMA HATHA, MAMAU.AnVAM, lltim'‘djiltdy 
after the Draupadi Ratha, comes the Atrjuua Ra- 
thu, standing on the same basement. A little further 
on ts the Bhima Raiha. It is rectangular in Ibrm. 
It ltx>ks like a long hut, constructed on a platform 
supported by pillars. The first Hoor is completed, 


but some of the pillars of I lie ground floor, on Llir 
other hand, seem to have been abandoned sudden¬ 
ly during construe don. All dtesi pillars, which 
according l'-< tOtttr autliors, derive from die stupa, 
bavr a base in the *h*f* of a seated lion. They are 
not real shrines, but arc already mmiaun r model* 
of buildings. 

165. DHARMAfcAJA MATH A, SIASI.VLLAt'URAM. In 

spite of the luttdtttw of the granite, thr sculptor lias 
succeeded with great delicacy in giving an ex- 
pnessiern and gentleness to this portrait, l or wt can 
be almost certain that it is a portrait. The great of 
this world already liked tt» tic represented, in divine 
form. The Dharmaraja Kacha is the largest of the 
five. Its square plan consists of a sanctuary with 
three real stories, bordered by miniature buildings 
and surmounted by ait octagonal dome. TJus 
sanctuary b in all details similar to dial of the 
KaUaianatha and other temples of the same type. 
I’rrhapr ill is c raihm were cajH-ri mental, made as 
architects' model* for the definitive execution of 
the temples. Tliis would explain the diversity of the 
models which had hern submitted for royal appro¬ 
bation. Subsequently they could have Ix - n trans¬ 
formed into little sanctuaries. The two* lories of the 
rm/mfl of the Dharmumja are decorated with 


«»7 


carvings, tike this one, depicting Icing*, and queen* 
of astonishing beauty. 

166. THE DESCENT DF THE GANGES, HAttALLAFUftJUL 

This is a rock face of 30 Feet high and 66 feel long, 
divided into two more or leg* equal part* by a verti¬ 
cal fault. Hie whole rock ha* been carved with 
btititaii and animal figures in tifr^izr iDeluding 
elephant*. This ennrnioiii rock had to strive a* a 
dam tn retain dir water of an aitiftcial reservoir. 
Hie water could How through die fault and sym¬ 
bolise dm C;ingi>. From both sides animals, living 
mrn, spirit* arid ascetics hasten toward* the sacred 
Stream. Thr legend of the birth of the Ganges may 
be seen illustrated here. Tin- animals arc treated 
either very realistically or in a humorous style, as 
•or instance the car who. wiih its From paws lifted 
up, preaches austerity while mice arc enjoying 
t home Ives at its feet. The quality of the carving of 
tliis immense group is excellent and show* oner 
more 1 lie mastery of the Poliova at cutting the 
sinne directly 1 . 

167. DESCENT OP THE GANGES, MA Jt A LEAPI'RAM 

1, detail 1 . This plate shows a pat t of the centra) 
fault with a praying ttoga, Brahmans and flying 
figure*. 

I6S. DESCENT Of THE GANCES, MAMALLAFIttLAM 
(DETAILJ. A Brahman, rerngnisablr by his sat red 
en«l, brings water in a jar he carries on tii$ shoul¬ 
der* 

169. IfHCEHT OF THE GANCES, MAMALLAFtHtAM 
(detail). Two sages, represented as flying figures, 
hasten towards the Ganges. A lion, not «o wed 
ol»crv«i and treated mure conventionally, follow* 
diem. Hie lion still show? pun AchacmciiuJ 
characteristics. 

J7U- DESCENT OP THE GANGES, MAJlAl_LAp<’kAM 
de fAil. . Two deer, a tortoise and a bear. The 
details reveal the artist’i «.w of realism and atten¬ 
tive observation: one deer is sera telling it* muzzle, 
while the lOrtoisr 0retches its neck ttt climb the 
slope. 

171. recumbent art t., mam all APtm a w . This is the 
bird of the Krisna VI anti a pa. which is famous for 
its animal Carvings. The natural expression of I lie 
hull is rendered in a masterly fashion by die artist’A 
chisel. The }>ose is right, the volumes perfectly 
observed. It is cut. life-size in the rode, 

>72. W-t:t‘MHlLVT VlflNtJ, MAMALLAPVRAU. This bas- 
relief is situated on die left wall of the Mahisasum 
M aiidapu.. Opposite t* another bas-rdief, depicting 
Durga's fight with the demon Malika. In the first, 
we see Vitttii lying an thr coils of Ananta whose 
five 11 rails form an umbrella, and dreaming the 


Creation of the Universe. Flying figures, worship¬ 
pers and guardians watch over his deep. Thr 
carving of this bas-relief is of exceptional power. 

173. SHORE TEMPLE, MAMAJ-LAFUftAM. Tll« Lempfr 
lacks iiomogencity in its lay-out; it was built about 
4 century after that of Mahakuiicsvata and u its 
direct successor. It is very likely that the Calukya* 
influenced this type of temple, which >» usually 
classified as purely Dra vidian. Actually we find 
the same rliaraclenities in it as in thr Gaiukya 
temples, Thr square ccila is surmounted by n 
square tower which also consists of several super¬ 
imposed stones on which mini arum models of 
buildings may be noted. The dome is here slight¬ 
ly different and ends in a finial. This top may 
derive from the mtud/iku of the Calukya jikharas ox 
have been inspired by them. The little ia.in.tuary 
attached behind the main rrlla logically, it should 
Imvr been in from of it) strum to have turn 
added as an afterthought. This temple, which is 
dedicated 10 Siva and surrounded by Naiidin* 
forming a ion of wall, also contains a colossal 
statue of Vianu lying down. ’I'he temples of this 
type arc often classified under the generic name of 
Pal lava after the dynasty under which they were 
built- This sanctuary lies on die edge of the sea. Its 
carving* have suffered badly from marine rrrwion. 
An apparently unfounded legend assures us that 
six more temples of ilir same type have been swal¬ 
lowed by 1 he sea. What is certain i» that the coast¬ 
line liaa come farther inland, lot at low tide many 
structures and carved rocks can be wn under 
water. But there i*tit> evidence to support the legend. 
The date of construction of tliis I cm pic may be 
placed approximately at 700, 

I "4. TF. MI’LL Of VAIKVXntA PLTttTMAL, RANCHI. 
view of the covered gallery. This temple was built 
shortly after the KaiJnsanatha, hut has a completely 
different lay-out; it could have been a sort of proto¬ 
type from which other temples were derived, if thr 
date* agreed. It in possible that the arcliibxl re¬ 
verted to the point of departure of tin Uravidian 
temple and tried to modify the style following a 
new technique. This temple consists of three super¬ 
imposed sanctuaries situated in the dilFrrem stories 
of die building. These stories are all of the IRIH0 
size, but then are min in tun buildings which 
surround them. It is not imposstblr that this type 
'.if monument could have developed from buildings 
Of perishable materials which united sanctuary- and 
vihartt and had several stories. But the exterior 
looks very- much thr same as the oLher Pallava 
temples, f he ctmnr is surrounded by a covered 
gaiJrry with supporting pillars, magnificently 
carved in the shape of seated lions. All around the 
gallery are bas-reliefs which, according to Profa- 
soi Jnuveau-DubrruiI. newd historical events. It 
is a VaUnavite temple. 
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175 , VAUEUNTHA PEJtCUAL, KAN‘.'.HI, Itoa-fdlcftf the 
gallery, depleting a biUllr sctinr tit which «>ld sc-tn 
mounted <m horses and elephants ale taking pan, 

176 , kailasantha TTuvui, rancid, exterior $»n<> 
tuarics, This temple was cons (meted by Kajasimha 
Pa I lava in Ihe beginning of ihr 7th century; its 
lay-out U appreciably similar to that of the Shore 
Temple, but more regular, it is surrounded hy 
walls against the inside of which abut a great num¬ 
ber of square sanctuaries, containing bas-reliefs 
and frescoes. The lion pillars of these little cellos 
are characteristic of the style of the south of India. 
Each of these buildings looks like a miniature model 
of llic temple of Maiiakutesvarn, They are. On a 
target scale, exact replicas of the miniature Imita¬ 
tions of buildings which decorate die edge* of this 
lent pie. Each of them contains in fact a simple 
tel I a, usually square, mounted on a high I wise, 
on upper store)' on which arc arranged miniature 
models of buildings, and an octagonal dome, sur¬ 
mounted by a little imttlitkn. In front of the temple 
of Kailasanaiha eight similar sanctuaries are ar¬ 
ranged, side by side, two on one ride, six on (hr 
other. They all c ontain a polishe d stone finger, for 
the temple was consecrated to Siva. These sane- 
marie* were built by people of the kingdom as we 
cun leant trom the inscriptions which have been 
found. The base of the temple itself is of granite, 
the superstructure of sand-stone. The tower, or 
dmnna, which surmounts the sanctuary rises to a 
height of 56 feel. To (his seven little ianetuaries 
have been added, which communicated with it. 
The inscription Is In Crantha script, typical or the 
period and of the region. 

177, KAILUAIUtlU, Kancjii (detail), This carv¬ 
ing is in ihr niche of one of tile subsidiary sanctua¬ 


ries, and represents Siva with six arms, riding in .1 
chariot drawn by two rearing horses, lids motif is 
(airly rare in India and seems to appeal only dur¬ 
ing the Mathura period. There is one other exam¬ 
ple, but with four horses, on a piJIur at Kodh- 
Gaya. 

178 , ovarapala. mmuutAX. Thin carving, ovei h 
feet high, ornaments the entrance of a Pul lava-style 
Cave which serves as the sanctuary of a temple that 
was later built against its entrance, at the bottom 
of a large cliff. The pillars of this cave are related In 
some ways to Calukya-styJr pillars but nevertheless 
have typically Dravidian brackets and are covered 
with inscriptions. Two similar carving*, magnifi¬ 
cently preserved, face rath other. The attitude is 
noble, imposing and full of confident relaxation. 
A cobra, unusually, it roiled around this guardian'S 
dub. 

179 . FRESCO, srtANNAVASAl.. The cave is attributed 
to the Palbva king Mahendravammn I {640-670} 
who is reputed to have professed the Jenna religion 
before hit conversion to Brahmanism. The camnpi 
decorating this Cave are Jaina. The lay-out of the 
cave itself is the same as that of Pallava chapelt 
(mandapai). Thr ceilings and pillars of this cave 
arc decorated with many paintings. The painting 
we show here is found oil the outside face «f the 
entablature of one of I lie exterior columns, and 
represents a taw, or mythical swan, treated 
magnificently. Oilier superb paintings depict in a 
natural nun tier secular activities nod dancing girls 
(see fig, tn). These pointing* reveal a technique 
and artiiby which are at leas) equal to those of 
Ajanta. Unfortunately they are very badly damag¬ 
ed, The colours which were used had a mineral 
base. 
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V. Tiic Art ol the Calukyatt Capitals 

The Calukyatt empire embraced the area of the southern Ghats. Eilora. ami Elephant a, where 
the transformation or taste arul the sensitivity which marks the beginning of die Middle Ages 
stand out clearly, were situated in this area. The heart of the kingdom, with its political and re¬ 
ligious capitals of Ihubmu, Patmdakal and Ailiolt, was also an artistic centre of the very first 
importance and the evolution of architecture in the open air can best be studied there. 

For not only is the number of foundations in these places large, but also the artists give proof 
tit a remarkable capacity for innovation: the decoration varies from, one monument to another 
with a regularity which permits the establishment ol *1 relative chronology. Ihc exact dating is 
then fixed by the foundation inscriptions, Temples with successive stories stand next to temples 
ornamented with mini a Lure models ol buildings and temples with curved roofs. Some of the Older 
temple* look bark to Gupta architecture and it is possible to sec in a continuous sequence how 
the two types of mediaeval i cm pies are gradually constituted: the Dm vidian type and the 
tmgara [In do-Aryan } type—a misnomer, for it was in die Canareje country dial it originated. 


) 8 { 1 , littm iraiMJt. aujtulf., 5 th century. Till* 
little temple -was const meted under the CaJukya 
dynasty awl rvpti cM ans tVir architectural ‘tagi- 
which followed immediately upon that of temple 
17 at Saochb Theaanctuary is more ctoujpted. the 
porch, or m/ttviftfi'h has proporTionately increased 
in size. The entrance si ill has four pillats, wlulr 
other pillars have been added between die entrance 
anti the naes to support the roof. The entablature 
ends in an overhanging roof. I’lie roo! iiscll is made 
more complex bv cc Hired corbelling because the 
walls were too far apart 1.0 be able to suppon the 
hays which now rest on interior pillars. This temple 
forms a connection between temple 17 at San chi 
and the Lad Khan (Plate 181 ). 

IS I, rutpu or 1 .ad chan, aim ole. This temple, 
(hr oldest one built in the heart of th? Cidukya 
country', is also one of the most charaereristn ones 
of the Gupta period. Thr culla h inside and at the 
end of the marutepa. winch is covered, enclosed by 
walla and lit by wind out. I hr open porch still 
exist* and is covered by the first roof, 1 he pillars 
arc beginning to be decorated with caivhigs. 1 he 
roof Is now supported by a large nambcT of pill an 
on account of die increased dimensions of ilir mail- 
da pa. The littlr lower width can be seen on the 
lop, was added later, when lIils icmplr, which was 
[scrimp originally Buddhist, was made Bralunanii 1 . 

182, tAu fciiAN, Affioi-E, detail of die roof, The 
none shingle* Lit the shape of half tret-trunks arc 
dearly visible at well a* the corbelling of the stone 
battens which form I lie roof. All the parts ol the 
temple an* treated as if thry were made of wood, 
Chiffitctrruitirally, the looHsmadr ofsiout- battens 
joined together luu not cemented. t hi-join is bang 
covered by shingles in the ft)mi of hall tree,trunks. 
Flic pillars consist of a shaft and two entablature 
supports which serve no purpose here hui arc in¬ 
dispensable in wood architecture, This peculiarity 


has alEO been the rid among the column. 1 ; of cave 
mtyas and it haras. Hie roof is composted of 
several parts, of which the central one res Li, tin the 
sidi parts. The corbelled roof consists of a few 
,tnhi dabs. The whole structure is heavy and mas* 
live, requiring very robust pillars inside. 

183. lad tilt an, AiiiOJ-L, detail of a window. Geo- 
metrically designed rar ing of lotto rosettes and 
Rowers arranged to form squares. 

184. IJID E.HAN, AtllOLK, detail of an inside pillar. 
There is Only opt decorated pillar inside, tl U not 
known whether thU pillar was carved after the 
completion of this temple or ctmttrtSjmraMOudy, 
Although a little crude, this ranting liastilt-men is of 
the Gupta style. U probably repmenu .1 princely 
couple, judging from thr worked tiaras they are 
wearing, 

185. DUflCA TEMPLE. AUIOLE. Tliis 'trnpU is baied 

on the model of a Buddhist toifta. It was un¬ 
doubtedly constructed towards the second half of 
the Gib century and is unique of its kind. Si stands 
MU a high platform and is, diaracicrisuoidly, api- 
dal in form- The roof inis four corbelled stages. As 
in ihe Lad Khan, the porch is not as wide as the 
it mple iiv'Jf. It is supported by four pilaster* or 
which the two central ones have curved braces. 
The square pillars arc decorated only at thr bare 
and have simple capitals which project on each 
ride for beyond the shaft. 

186. DtntCA rEMfLi, aiholl. Outsidr gallery. The 
plain pillar 1 , support 4 stepped entabfomre on 
wliicb thr beams rest that support the slabs of the 
ceiling. The temple wall* are decorated with pitas- 
ICTS and have screened window* of perforated 
stone which arc decorated with kudu friezes and 
pilasters forming niches. An outer wall ofe-ijimm- 
poserf stone blocks rises between the outside pillars. 
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187. DUBOA tumi'le, vmou:. 'Iota’ll of tltr ceiling. 
This bas-relief depicts a na^tj king sheltered by 
seven-headed serpent, In his right baud he-holds a 
garland,in hii Mi .t Intli* Jlmvrt. On !i:f right a naga 
brings offerings!, This typr of ceiling is totrr 
often repeated with variuiiimiin execution and style. 

1*8- MwJim, aiuoll. Thi* is the last temple which, 
a! lint sight, might hr assigned m i he Gupta period. 
It nus probably huih for i Jama sect and in fact 
>h ini id he dated to die year The art of building 
hat itmpxsfM, the stones are smaller and die; 
dcTi.Tjtiam mmi delicate ! he lay-out is Mill tin: 
same as before. The toof is formed of stone slabs in 
juxtaposition, supported by interior pillars and 
walk. The tower, or roof sanctuary, jretus to 
imitate that of the Lad Khan. Thi> temple was 
never completed. 

189, visNu os amanta, aiholil 6th tentury, Visrm 
is depicted line nesting ou tile Eirrnal Ocean, the 
si veil-headed serpent Atlanta. His attributes lie by 
hit aide: the sword, mace, solar disk {(akrs) and 
couch. Attendants and worshipper with folded 
liaiitb are seated at hisJer t. On if., light and Irftof 
Hus panel some splendid dural decorations, Printt 
ij/ Wafa .\hiMsm. Btnabttj. 
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190. mahahi TtsvAttA TTMfJ.fi, sear B/.D-cin, This 
temple was in all probabiiitv built a heme Goo, It 
lias, on trip o !' u square ccilu, a tower which seems 
to in reshadow the later Drasidian achievements* 
and an octagonal dome, i tanked by mfmat urr 
models of building! on each story. The outer wall 
of this temple, which is dedicated to Siva, is decorat ■ 
cd with numerous represent!tin m of ibis god, The 
sanctuary and timndttpti are lit by screened win¬ 
dows of perforated stone. 

191. the utuoN vatapi, UAiiAttirrEsvAWA, near 
uah.vmi. Tilts statue represents one of the two 
(lemons, enemies of man and gn, iy who were de¬ 
feated by Siva. The style is still stiff, almost archaic. 
I lie statues of tile demon* used to guard the en¬ 
trance nj the sanctuary* "I o the left is a stone screen, 
carved in a swastika, delicately decorated with 
floral mollis. 

192 . STATOK OF SIVA, MAUAKITTUIVAHA, NEAR BA- 
daxii. Probably added several year* bier, this 
3 latar portrays Siva in his bi sexual funu, Arti- 
htinaii. The right side Ls that of a man, the left of a 
woman. He artist lias treated this combi tuition in 
a elegant manner ami lias tucrcaTulI} preserved 
the tnithnhga attitude. flu- style ; * supple :ind 










































































rea lis tic and has already something of the charac¬ 
teristic vivacity of (lie high Gglyluian style. 

193 . TEWM.E, OP BANGAfclESVAftA, PATTAD.VKAl.. Tfl)S 
rcmplr, built by ihr Cahikyau king Vijayadirva. in 
the year 725 (?) reveals a dose relationship with 
the temple of Mnhakutcsvsra (Plate igo) from 
which it directly developed. The dome is rectangu¬ 
lar. 1 he decoration more delicate ami strongly in¬ 
fluenced by the Pailava style, 

194. pattaOakai.. Small temple of simple type 
with * mandiifxi, preceded by a porch. 

195. ttMrut or votuPAKM, r vn adakaj., At Pat- 
tadakal, in the hear) of the Giilukyii kingdom, two 
temples were constructed which show Dravidianand 
IndoAryan characteristics at the same iimr. These 
temples an* the Virupaksn and the Mallikarjuna 
' Plate ( 99 ), and among their characteristics arc a 
Dru vidian tower, a wide rnandnpa, seconder) 
in anttajw with several entrances and a rectangular 
enclosure which no longer consists of a continuous 



rtta rlAN Of THU lAOWlA-N AT AtlfOlJ 



n,\7* OF TTTF- MT-OXjn TOfrii AT Aif|OL£ 


covert!'H plkff t but of 4 serin of mm\l taftCUumcs 
abutting .m the wall. This ledtpic. the Virnpaksa, 
was erected towards the middle of the flili century 
(740} by VSkramadifya II to commemorate his 
third victory over the PallaVas and the capture of 
Kanchi by his fiwps. Architects brought back 
from the south contributed to the construction of 
1 he temples and brought with them a more advanc¬ 
ed teciiniquc. The Virupaksn includes, in addition 
to the main sanctuary, a freestanding mmrfapa 
which houses, m at the Kailaaunathn at Ranchi, a 
statur of Nandin, Siva's bull. The trniple and its 
subsidiary buddings Ur in ihe middle of a large 
court, surrounded by iv&th. One entires in a raas* 
sivr gate which re-:alb uiice again that of the Palla- 
\ii tempi c-i. Magnificent sailpwm decora(r the 
walls and niches <>f lire tmtetunriat The p Li I ore, 
mouldings, cornices and miniature buildings bear 
wirnc3> to .1 perfection of craftmanahip which 
serves a rigourously predetermined plan. The 
temple is more than 130 feet long. The tititorvl*, 
now highly developed, has twenty pillars, while 
the separate mttiubfpn has no more than four. The 
separately constructed crib includes a dm imam- 



























































































































































































































bulatwy- Hnially, three entrances lead to Ult mui- 
chambcr of (lie sanctuary, 

19ft. uhi-pajua, pattadakal, Xandm ihiinis, 
This U a massive, square structure situated between 
the sanctuary and tin* main gat r way. Emm nr*" is 
by way of ft staircase on r hi- sit It n carat the temple. 
The pavilions which decora Ir thr wails have porch 
rotify. Friases dreoratt- tilt very low massivt tfnrar 
whirl i surtuaunrs ihr roof. 

197. yirufakia, pattadaxal, Frieze of an interior 
pillar. The pillars of the icmple are decorated with 
fiiey.es idling stories from the Mahahharata and 
iiainay&na. These bas-reliefs are often surmounted 
b\ j. reitii-drele decorated with representations of 
uiiuiulU, In the upper frieze, which illustrates 
ArjmiaV triumph with the bow, a small dog 
accompanies die right-hand hunter. In the lower 
Irirjff we we. ill profile this time, a warrior mounted 
- n a war-chariot drawn by two rearing Immes, On 
nne df them the charioteer is seated like a postillion. 

I9fl. SiY'A, vmUPAKSA, PATTASWfiAt. Till* fflOSt 
■ legant piece is more obviously Fallava than Ca- 
Inky a in its conception, but from now on, the iwo 
styles arc so imermingjled that it is difficult to 
separate them. Siva leans on iht* head and thr 
Inimp d Nandi a, while his other hand rests grace¬ 
fully on tils tup. His third hand wields the little 
drum whose celestial sound sets the rhythm of 
creation, and his fourth holds die b;tnncr of vic¬ 
tory. The plinth bears a floral decoration which 
derives from thr Gupta style. On this occasion ilu 
itatne was not carved after the completion of the 
temple but wsu carried out at the same time on a 
separate block which was subsequently installed 
during the process of construction. This tediniqtic 
ihoWM 4 distinct advance oyer that of more typically 
y iJulcyan trmpb-i of the same peril k 1 , sui l as tb*‘ 
Papanatha 1 Plate 204 

199. temple of wwrj_iFL\np:iSA, pattadaral. 'Hi is 
temple, built at dir shim 1 time as the \ irup&ksa, 
by Trailed]', a Mahadevi, the youngest of the f| writs 
of Vtkmmadiryu II. has to ail intents and purposes 
the same appearance as the VtrupaW. but with a 
round dome, its I ay-out is a little more simple than 
thn 1 “ the latter, but it is of the same standard, I he 
stone screens are finch 1 rinset led and floral motifs 
abound; ilu: carvings art- liner and more supple. 
The ■mein ling wall is in no way comparable with 
that of the Virupaksa, 

200. MALL1KARJUWA, l‘ATTAI*A* AL, Ceding. Si'’*- h 
shown, dancing die Tandava, the cosmic dance. 
Oh 1 hr dwarf MuIuyakiL His wife, Psrvttti, watches 
him rlance while Nandin and varioui deities, nagas 
and dwarfs form a guard of honour, The nun r- 
ment is intense and supple J that of Pmvhti ii full 


crffcrmgfnft graces The admirable composition adds 
to the dynamism of the group and assures its 
balance. 

201. MALL I K AJtj I' N A, PATTAUAKAi,. This lieiiVCilly 
couple, symbolising the myitieal union or die body 
and 1 He soul, seem here to represent a royal pair. 
Few groups in thr world present this di-gatkc <»f 
form suit! suppleness uf gesture. The extremely 
stylised execution of ihr woman’s body gives her a 
great deal of charm. Her whole hod) scrim on llu 
point of surrender, bin by an ext.™ of coquetry she 
turns from hr 1 husband who looks at her from thr 
side, a shade ironically, holding in his hunt! the 
cup from which hr invited hrr to drink. Note the 
detail of the hair, and olThc dagger which thr m.m 
wears on his hip. 

202. PHJ.AR FRIEZE, JtfALIJKARJTWA, P ATT AD A K AS-, 
Tliis bas-rrikf presents scenes of daily life. In the 
upper band there are rein versing couples, in the 
low' t, ascetics engaged iu their ( xcerdses. Mis¬ 
chievous dwarfs provide a supporting frieze which 
contrasts with the simple treatment of ilie narrat¬ 
ive sen it's. A smooth stone ttmi-drdc crowns the 
has* relief. 

203. TFMTi.t' or tjn.ciMALi.muiu, uitoLE. Tlih 
temple, f.tiseti on a high base, h.u little dnenadou, 
with the exception of ihe flower-vase frir/r dr conn¬ 
ing the railing nf thr Arums, nr |A>re:h fitted with 
seats. There k -1 n Interiorgallery and ihr t.inctiury 
js a kind of vestibule (prtwttms) which tqwale* thr 
eel la from llu- rriiirutapu (bib rrnturyj. Hie >ikfiurtt 
is the moat simple known example in temples of 
1 his kind. 

204 . rSMFLE OF FAl'ANATnA. PATJ'YDAA.a 1 _ li' C 80 - 
Tiiis IciilijI- marks a distinct advance on ihr tem¬ 
ples in tbi Gupta style, built at Aiholc. li shows .1 
search Jot a new style, different from the earlier 
example*, and belter adapted to Liu: requirements 
■ if Brahmanical rites, li is a Tong love itrurmre 
about 100 fret in length, distill"uisheri by a mtmdafm 
which is largrr in proportion to the ceilu and the 
vratlbiilr. The gaiba-gkha is surmounted by a pyra¬ 
mid wills .I curvilinear oullim . cnllrd a tikhan t. 

It b pimbahlv dial 1 he bidWcnt of the Fapanatlm 
were also rcsqjonsible !«w liu khut-x of tin Dnrg.j 
and Htircimalligiidi temples at Aihole< TIk celJa 
has three projecting false pon:ht\ decnrot< d witti 
heavy, massivr pflailt:n. Tin- tnterioT pilbrs. 
skctcJlily executed, ar.- decorated with carvings in 
high relief and the brackets or entablature supports 
arc highly ornamented, There nr only four pillars 
in die vestibule and sixteen in the tnandapa ; thr 
di Kjrway hat only two and is r< tim er! to its sim| 'Sr si 
form. The outer walls are decorau d with rrguiarly 
spaced nidjn, winch contain sculpture* of figures. 
I hi* tempir, .it :..tsi l amccialcd to Surya, god 01 


*1$ 









tbe sun, was .ubsctjiicmh reoanttcrated to Siva, 
The interior pillar bear scenes from thr Ramayaiia, 

2W5. prr.ML OF WCtJ'TUltE OK THE INTERIOR WALL, 

papanA t ha. f* ATTAUAEAL* This charming gntup, 
which hr.irt w itness to ihr high quality and skill 
*>l' the sculptor* of this period, protrahly represents 
4 king a ltd it quern, ft is perhaps a portrait of 
Viteunaditya and his wifii or that of their younger 
successor, Vlnayaditya. There is no inscription 10 
make this dear. The plinth hears only two kudus, 

206 , DETAI1 OP Tins tATEKFOR OF THE WALl., f*APA- 
kattia, fatt ai> aka i.. Two niches, decorating the 
south waif of rbc temple, ate shown here, These 
projecting ruches are framrd by frequently disaJ- 
milar column*. Tfie architect appears to be seeking 
:| style. In the same way Lin: demra lions which 
crown these niches show variations in the use of the 
"lnmey-'Comb < Kudu. Ia the upper frirv.c the Kudus 
alternate with semi-eirtuJar lotus motifs; in thr 
lower they sIipw various types if sty lira tion. The 
screen* are more divided up than in the earlier 
temples, bitt tht-ir execution is oil I lacking in skill. 
Tie temple as a whole thus teems to consist of 
hricrrigcncow dements a> though the architect 
called in, ro realise his ambition, all the archi* 
tmuted ami deturaiivr knowledge ofhis period and 
wished by combining them to achieve a synthesis 
from which a new style could be created, 


207. INTERIOR PILLARS, PA PA NATH A, PAITADAtUL. 
These arc heavy and as if carved in the nick, They 
still closely resemble those of the caves with the 
exaggerated development tsf their brackets and 
their decora lion. There is One no why, the graceful 
figure which now leans against the shaft cm one 
side, showing that, if the Calukyun archil rets 
were somewhat lacking in inspiration from ihe 
point of view of construction, they had already a 
long experience of sculpture, 

208. TEMPLE OF OALAOAKATHA, PATTADAKAL, Thil 
temple, a little later dun the pre* oding one, has 
a fully developed sikhara, 'Die kudu has disappeared 
hum the facade; the ssmalukn already shows the 
[firm w hich it was later in keep. V nfortunattly the 
Mavdupa of this little temple lias collapsed and 

illy thr stone Nandi it, in n mini I a ted condition, 
remain* as proof that ihis sanctuary was dedicated 
•O Siva, On the tik/tan j a multitude of kudus of 
various snm can be seen which combine with tlic 
general decoration. 

2(19. TEMT’LR OF KAStNATHA, r A TP A DA1L.IL- This 
temple, much smaller titan tjj.tr Papmiariut, show?;, 
however, a distinct advance on the la tier. The 
siViara is more elaborate and ilu- projecting kudu 
on its facade marb the highest point of the evolu¬ 
tion of this feature. In it* centre, itiedandug figure* 
of Siva ant! Parvaii make this more than a simple 
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ornament, The jiMrtrs, which is a? wide as the 
cella, and. the reduced size of the vestibull- font- 
shadow styles to come. The same niche* recur on 
the walls, but the decoration is Jess haphazard, ft 
shows a certain: organisation. The temple must have 


had a larger porch. The entrance of die sanctuary 
is delicately decorated and the whole is free from 
unnecessary ornamentation. The Indo-Aryan style 
with the sikham has here come into it* own. The 
amaiake of 1 1j et yikhara. is Jacking. 
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THE FOURTH PERIOD: 

I. THE DR AVID IAN DYNASTIES 


The art of south India, or Dra vidian art, was enriched by the Chokts, the successors of tin 
Pa lavas. The religion of the Dravidian peoples was Brahmanic and their sanctuaries were 
consecrated to Siva, Visnu or minor deities of die Hindu pantheon. Their temples are more 
Secluded than those of die northern dynasties; they were always surrounded by high walls, 
intersected by monumental gates, called gopurams, which gradually grew in size as liioir style 
loot a definite form. According to some authors these gopurnmi derive from die Uhinia R.itlta 
at MamaUapuram. They arr true towers with rectangular stories but, in contrast with die vi- 
i mi ms which consist of compressed stories and models of buildings, these p*pu rann have real 
stories which can be reached by interior staircases. They arc almost always decorated with stucco 
and paint. Old temples are no longer abandoned in order to build new ones: they are contin¬ 
ually repaired, modified and enlarged. In the end, the Dra vidian temples assumed colossal pro¬ 
portions and the pillars and sculptures become increasingly more prominent than the architec¬ 
ture. Hindu mythology had been completed over the centuries, and the number of gods had in¬ 
creased. 1 he temples became veritable stone books which recorded, as well as divine irmhs. 
stories of kings and the great men of this world. 

Who Were the Dravidhns? According to the present state of our knowledge they seem to have 
been among the most undent inhabitants of India. '1'iieir language was Tamil. They had a fin 
more advanced civilisation than that of thr northern invaders who drove them to the south, 

I hey did not have die caste system. Originally Ammisr, they were little by little converted to 
Jainism, then to Buddhism and finally to Brahmanism, the frith which .won became prevalent in 
the whole south, imposing its social, as well as religious, laws. The Dr avid Lain were essentially 
an agricultural and commercial people. From the very earliest times they had been in contact 
with the ancient world of the Middle Fast and, in the last few centuries nc. perhaps even with 
Babylonia. Ptolemy obligingly describes the port; of south India and notes their merchandise: 
pearls, ivories, spices, etc, Pliny records dial the bulk of Roman gold - ame from south India. 

From before the beginning of the Christian era to about be second century' ad. several king¬ 
doms disputed the supremacy of the south among themselves: thr Oholas, the Pandyas, the 
Cher as, etc. The Cholas, who had finally acquired by conquest a large empire in liic Kaveri 
valley, were defeated in die second century liy the Cher as and Pandyas. After a brief reign of 
the Cher as, the Pandyas governed the south from their capital, Madura, until die third century. 
'Jliey were then defeated by the Pallavas who moved then seat of go verm item to Ranchi, thr 
present-day Conj cover am. The Pandyas retreated to a littlr territory in the extreme south of the 
peninsula; the Choi ashad become potty princes. Until Lhe eighth ccufury Uie northern dynasties 
of the Pullavas retained ovcrlordship and imposed Brahmanism on the peoples of the south. In 
the eighth and ninth centuries the Pandyas revived again, overthrew the power of the Falla v a* 
who had already been much weakened by their wars against the Chulukyas, but in turn were 
dethroned by the Cholas who had come up from the south. The latter made fanjore their 
capital. In the twelfth century the Cholas were again driven out by die Pandyas. In thr four¬ 
teenth century the Muslim invasions and the Chcras destroyed once again the Paiidvu empire. 
Anarchy reigned for some time until the sovereigns of Vijayanagara conquered the south. Soon 
afterwards they were succeeded by the Nay aka who reigned until the arrival of (he English and 
French. 

Dravidian architecture received its first mi dines under the aesp* of the Pallavas (the Paltry a 
people were Dravidian ,md only the nobility came from the north), but did not achieve its hill 
development until the Choi a dynasty (tenth-eleventh century). 
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The Dravidian Temple 

The evolution of the vimattrt, the square sanctuary tower, readied Us apogee in about iooci in 
ilte great temple of ranjoje, Immediately afterwards we witness the degeneration and virtual 
disregard ©1 the mtumn, almost exclusively in favour of the gopuntm. Hie gaputam, on die 
other hand , tended to become higher as the height ol ihc litttnm diminished, and in the seven* 
tctiith century the gofiar farts of the Dra vidian temples assumed gigantic proportions, as for 
instance at Madura where the south “ofwram is 170 feel high arid has eleven stories, in order to 
be able to build them higher and higher the builders reverted to such light materials as brick 
and wood. The superstructures were then covered with sculpture anti brightly painted stucco 
decora lions. In contrast with the northern 1 radii ton of casual abandonment of a temple ill order 
to build another in a different or more ornate style, the Draviriians made use of List- original 
temple which they enlarged little by little, surrounding it with walls which became longer and 
longer and gopuroms which grew higher and higher, They redecorated old pillars and gradually 
added auiniapat to meet new needs, as well as constructing subsidiary buildings to I in use the 
ever-increasing lent pie sta ft. The temple complex became so large that it often became in terming led 
with the town in which il was boused. Thus we bud that al Srimngam ihe. temple complex 
contains no 1 ess than seven successive enclosures, embellished with twenty-one gopurann which 
decrease in size as one approaches the tme sanctuary, The kilter Lius lost its vir/uma which 
has become a simple cupula com pens a ting for its exiguity by the richness of ils decor¬ 
ation. The interior of the temple, on the other hand, is enriched with numerous pillars; 
Auiue mmufofm contain mow than a thousand of them, ail more or less decorated with carvings 
and paintings. Mar is ornamentation lacking upon the walls and ceilings. The temple becomes 
the raison d’etre or the town, tin: pride of the kingdom. The bigger the lemplr, die more wor¬ 
shippers it attracts and the more it tends to develop. There would have been no end to the theo¬ 
cratic tendency of Dr a vidian architecture if modem times hud not finally called a halt lu this 
disproportionate expansion of temples 

A. The Art of tin- Chela*? [900-1 too) 

2 l«. GREAT rtMT'l.t. TANJORE. This temple WHS 
built on the banks of the Kavcri river and is 
surrounded by high fortified walls. In this period 
the rcmpic was not only a place of worship but also 
the fortress hi which the people could tike refuge in 
case of war or invasion. Steps (ghats) guided dir 
pilgrims’ |ect to the edge of the river lor their 
ritual ablution*. The great temple of Taujore, the 
Ilrdia tics vara, docs nol iit fan have a birred lank. 

The rain parts visible on the photograph do not 
dair from the Glmfo (U'riixi hut were curwtiucttd 
later, in 1777, by the French, from tbr debris of 
old tempin, according lo an inscription. A piece of 
sculpture can he seen projecting from the wall of 
1 he bastion, 

211 . BRIHAOESVARA TEMPl.F, TANJORE. This temple 

was built by Kajarajo the Great in ahoitt 1000. It 
consists mainly of a high, square siitum^ standing 
ou a cclla with two stories. The ctmana has 13 
stories anti reaches a height of 23ft feet, its base 
measuring 79 fm on each side. Hie octagonal- 
type dome of ibis hmilling must have been construct¬ 
ed nut of one single block of stone weighing (k) tons. 


which was brought imo position by means of a 
ramp, over fi mile* Ions;. The temple itself lies in 
the rrdddlr of ;i huge, rectangular courtyard, 24", 
feet tong, preceded bv a sort of roofless vestibuh- 
whidi was added at a latrr date. There are in fact 
two entrance porches. Original!) I he re exiited a 
single perch surmounted by quite a low napamut. 
A tnandapo was built, in front of the fWivna in the 
fiftet ntli century. Between the sanctuary and die 
entrance there L e a little sanctuary consecrated in 
.\anrtin, Siva’s btilL Several little lempira. a* well 
as isolated mtatdafm, were subsequently built in 
the courtyard. But what is most striking b iIt.il the 
temple was hitiIt according to a general plan which 
was calcutoted in advance, in eomnut with the 
majority of tltc other Dra vidian tempi™ which 
often, although wrongly, traile an impression of 
disorder. In spite of later additions the temple has 
remained in line with the architects' concept (see 
ground-plan.. The stfirius of the nmane: are de¬ 
corated with pavilions and models of buildings, 
surmounted by a structure related to the kudu, but 
which assumes rather the a I tape of a peacock 
spreading its lail- Hie ttimnna bears lit tie jcilltt* 


24! 






lure, 'flic two first stories of the base, on die other 
hand, an- dt corn led with splendid representations 
of deities, 

212, bwhadesvara, tAitjotiE (detail). This niche 
is decoratrd with pilasters in the characteristic 
Chola. .style: it contains a staut> of Durga standing 
on the head of the liuflab which she Juts jtiii dr* 
fraud. On the wall, to the left and right, are rc- 
presrmj lions ♦ ilSi vu, The* pose of Dm ga h hieratic; 
she holds \ r tutu’s rnihinm, the disc and the conch, 
irtiin this time onwards thr disc, which was 
previously seen in profile, is represented full-fat e, 
J br lower face « ■[' the baldaquin seems to imitate 
carved timber work. The niche is surmounted by 
a miniature gopunim. 

213. steps or the mtA, tan joke. In each niche 
decorating the walls of the cells is the figure of a 
deity; here we see Siva no the left* Visnu on the 
right. Tvf> gigantic tioatopaitue flank tin- doorway. 
The bases of these nit lies are decorated with 
inlertwined dragons. 

>14. OOPLK.UI, tanjore. Thr gopuram is rallwr 
like the ritirwiw but square in lay-out, and not very 
high. Tin decorations on the ‘Vtd.Lt of the first two 
Upriea of this iitufiu mental doorway are similar to 
dui'i- on tin- walls or ibt cells. The upper stories 
(three in this caw) are -decorated with brick sculp¬ 
ture and painted «uc«». 

215. toutiVACA, EANCiti. Since the Choi abused no 
. erarill lt> keep Hie £ tours .T their monuments to¬ 
gether. tills ttinplr in the centre of the sanctuary, 
with ,t ttr.- growing from its centre, is in danger or 
ml lapse. It has an inscription dating from the 
fifteenth year of the reign of I’arakcsari, and would 
therefore be older than the tirrai temple ofTanjuir. 
ihir thr exact date is uncertain, and all that cun be 
said is that it is a temple in the Chub style. 11 lias a 
circular dome with font Airdei-riiapcd niches at llu- 


base. It is only a little temple which is passed by 
unnoticed, but which nevertheless contains some 
magnificent sculpture. 

216 . TiUFLk of p ah n a v averumal, RAXfiui. Tliis 
tempir was built in the time of Kulottunga j, i.c. 
about i too, on an old temple site. It has a curious¬ 
ly elongated dome, resent bli tig a gopurain and which 
terminates at either end in lhe characteristic spread 
peacock's tail. 

217. TTVH’LR OK JAVARAHAHKSVaRA, EANGHb This 
temple is dedicated to “Him who «iresfevers" and 
is a later development of the preceding temple. It 
ho* a circular cdla and a rather low rtimina of the 
same shape, its dome being oval. The dome is 
surmounted by three kuhisos. It may date from 
around taoo. The decoration of some of the pilas¬ 
ters is peculiar to Chela art, especially tl><* kuniphu 
pauthdratn w hich has a vase as its base. Two ia- 
slanccs tan be seen lu-rc. In front of the eclln. anil 
adjoining it, ts a ntamkpa. 

218. TEiiKtE or vahiw Ala an a t HA, KAvrjq. This is 
a jaina temple. It contaiiB M-vtraJ differently 
shaped tintamt, Under tJir Vijayanagara dynas¬ 
tic,* tamr addition* were made to the original 
temple, such as the demon heads above the " spread 
peacockV tail", and thr mnndapit. The ceiling of 
the latter was also painted during this later period, 
Ihrsr frescoes describe the lives of Dharmanaiha 
and N i-mi fiat ha and several other tfortankmaS, 

219. dancing girl, tan joke, from the Tanjoic 
Gallery. Although its limbs arc broken off, this 
figure re tains tbchiiim. The dancing girl, probably 
a temple dancer, is holding a gat Lind. She has 
(fowers in her ltair, and wrjirs a number of tinkla- 
ccs, the longest cl which is the badge of her pmfes 
sinn. T he pewe Lt nipple, tin- design purr, the pro¬ 
portions prrfeci. Black imidriatlc. 



rjG.ii. ciKouNn-rLvN or me cbcat tlmfls oi iavium 
SHOWING 1AJT.H AUDITIONS fLIIJtlT ltATGjm«F> 




























B. Art under the Pandya Dynasties (non-1350) 

The Pandyas surrounded their temples with multi pie enclosures and. most notably, erected 
enormous gates or gofimms over the entrance gates at die four cardinal points. In general, die 
limma with its low elevation, with the exception of the two Chola temples afTanjorc and Gan- 
gaikon da* Clio Li puram, almost disappears now beside Lhcse gigantic brick and stucco construe* 
iim». The walls remain bare, but ikegapuranu, on the other hand, are decorated more and more. 


220 . cast oofintAU, cmnAMRAHMi. This is the 
most typical gtpttrm of this period, Thr granite 
basement with its vertical walls, ha* two stories. 
The porch proper is snirmnimtrd by seven brirk 
stories which are covered with niches and miniature 
buildings. The gofivam culminates in a vaulted 
roof which terminates at either end in a "peacock's 
tail”, which some authors derive from the kudu. 
It seems more likely that this motif which is only 
found fin gfipu/taif in the Tamil country, dues in 
fact derive from die re presentation of a peacod. 
spreading its tail, untie Jic peacock is the eoibJem 
<il Mirniga. the Tamil nainr fur Karttikcya ot 
Sk.tnda, Siva's son. The kudu never radiates but w 
developed and deco rated with motif* alien to its 
form. The "peacock'? tail" motif radiate* hi the 
same w ay an 1 he feather* of the bird’s tail, further¬ 
more, the peacock is a sai-red bird in tlic south. Tin- 
pillars seen in the foreground hrnt are for .in 
awniilg on leas I days. The gopwam i ; . 13 r leei 
high, Ufl fort wide and 60 fret long. Its const ruction 
was begun during the reign of the Chula king 
Kidottunga IT fn 3 o?). 

221. east 00 pu aasi, cj ugahsarav i, of i ail J. This 
sculpture may represent two princely persons who 
Ciunplrted th*- building of this guputum, They are 
surrounded by bawvfcc&ofdsncmdenunLstrating 
I Jit 108 .ilritiuirs of thr tmi red dance. Till? letnph- 
of Chidambiiiam is in fan tin- place wlu-re -Sivj i% 
believed to have invented the dance. The origin of 
flit temple itself is very old. According to the rhn* 
nicies the J’alias a king. Simh&varman. repaired it 
and built additions. The kings of Vijayanagsra 
completed the temple by adding the north gopwoitt 
at a later date. 

222. EAST GOPL’kAM, CHIDAMBARAM [DETAIL). This 
stamc represents the sage Narada. the favourite 
son of Sarasvati, who acted as mejutrugei to the 
gods. A friend "f the god* as of the demons, boon 
companion or Krisnu, t||r eighth incarnation of 
Visnu, he was master of every branch ofiriteUectUal 
activity. He b here represented with a vina, the 
tnuscial instrument invented by his mother. 

2H. SPttuoc, svUMmtARV.cttmAntrAKAsi.Thisftgure, 
remotely derived from the Pallas .1 lioti r of which it 
retains the collarelikemane, has a human face, Two 
fangs stick out from its mouth and it wears car- 
rings, The theme is veryrarein 1 rtdum iconography. 


224, EXE Ml A VT, GREAT UAKtlAPA, ClitDAM KAttAM. 
Portrayed in natural *ixe in low retied’on thr walls 
of 1 lie "mandapa of 1 thousand pillars”. Ltrwcr left, 
frieze of dancers and musicians. This elephant 
which appears to have .icixcd someone in its trunk 
might l>c a tharafala. or door-guardian. 

225, GOFl/RAM, ECrMBHAKIIOKAM. Another 

ram typical of the Pandyan style, which shows die 
multiple niches and miniature buildings which 
^dorti I hr. stririfra^ 

226, FAMDVAN PLLLiVRKl.hUHfAKHONAM. On GDC 

fac<- Rama is fcprcsciHcd with \m bou. BcueaUt 
him i.( 3 l|i Totk scene. On die oilier face is the figure 
of a bearded man. 

227, detail • if pillar On plate 326 - This thowa 
a hraided man with u rosary in one hand and .1 
Vc-ssrl in the other. He is wearing a lung necklace 
and is probably a saint. 

228, riETAtL or a pillar, st.\stAsw.YMt temple, 
KOMBUakjio.vam. Pcrhajn thr repnientalion nf j 
celestial beauty. The supporting pillar is naivcd in 
a cut-out pattern based on the swastika, 

220, pixlmi, kuduvian. Portravs another celestial 
beauty. Erotic dwarfs, niwdiicvoiiH and bearded, 
attempt to Steal away her drape, [Compare with 
pdRte j-jS '. 

23 ( 1 . pillar, tttmujuiANL As the parasol above Ills 
head indicates, I his portrait represent 1 ■ king. H< 
is covered with jewellery. The sculptor lew. skilfully 
expressed the tierce as well as majestic aspect of hi? 
subject who may liavr been thr great Rajah 
Jatvarman Sundara Pandya I (tast-jaj? ?,). 

231 , tf.mple or ptRtfM.st- {viSNu}, it ahura. This is 
a small templr, dedtraud to the Tamil god Kudal 
Ahtffor. Its minima is one of the most perfect ni 
souUi India. It is square in plan and higher than 
the gopurmt* It terminates in a round cupola 
surmounted by a finial of pure gold. The phut of 
the wmple is extremely simple: a single mandapa 
riiri in front of tlic sanctuary, the whole being 
enclosed by high walls. Although of Tandyan type, 
this UTtiple is 11 copy and was erected at the end of 
the J 7th century. 
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C. An under the Dynasty of Vijuyamgara f \ 350- 1 3G5] 

In ceusdm struggle against the Muslim invaders die Vijayamgara dynasty, whose too quests 
exttusdvd over the whole of south India before they were final!) eliminated b* ilirfr vassals. the 
Nay&hii* left in most oi the conquered towns notable buildings, and their temples and monu¬ 
ment* survive in great numbers in south India* at ChUIambamni, Madura, Kane hi, etc. Charac¬ 
teristic of their style is a great proliferation of pillars and subsidiary buddings. 


232. uamm&A, tt. uple of vtttai ay a mi. vij wam- 
oar a 1 With dit development of The Bmhnismic 
rclision which grew more complicated under the 
ever immasiny influence of the Brahman caste* the 
temples acquired numbers of such new building 

Die Kn (jam -m a&dapui , reserved for puni-reli¬ 
gious musical 01 poetic crriminuie** aj>d ihc 
ffutwtfj ortubftMl&re hui Idling, reserved for the female 
equivaJnil of die deity to whom tfu temple wa> 
dedicated, The ustr of ceremonial cars iprnwl and 
die i-od went fir an outing and got marrk'rf every 
year at fixed cLilrj, 

llti-ac parvrmi.i demanded space and ‘unable 
limbing. The mmdfipti which wi- v' lirrc h sfjwrn- 
ed from the temple* tm enmpntilt pitlnn, dttBGESir 
cd not only with human figures hut ab> with 
animiils. The porch roof ha* int'r rased in size and 
decor.nl mi and the rr h 4 it beginning tn be loaded 
with .1 variety H‘ miniature buildings, 

233. mttauwaw* vy ayanagara. The temph: in 
its turn become* a nmad/i^a with several entrances 
And cxtn-itiely Ldnbor.iit- piOans. The pillar in the 
hiiTground consists of sixteen small columns which 
differ slightly in widiJx and height and on winch 
t.hr priests used to knock to produce sounds which 
were re-echoed by ihr vaulting:* Thr pmdi roofs 
become virtual entablature*. flic temple h still 
built oil a base nf rptHiderafalr heigh L 

2 34. *to> 1.1 . a : ■, v itt vl&w,vu j , vij. fc , v a\ At ; a ha . Ti U 
dluated 1 1 j i'ii c di<' main -au. tuai \ am! ri present 
Itn diviu diitK It h i^i^trsicicd like tin vvmrien 
can 1 to tjrau9.q»ori the deity during frit i Yah. Its 
highly dcerirAEvij spine wfieeb are ^ometinv, 
carved inth fu tulintly of the axle and turn fredy 
<■:i ■■. i-. bm tmnn •!!> it h a iiarit tnOotiTnent 
whirh mmciimc* mtiiaim .1 sanctuary. This 
example vtj* surmounted by a kind of "uamm 
W hid 1 collupM ■' nt i hr end d die last rrntury. 

235 m\T\u or rntATt, vm alwvaui, vtjavaka- 
OAfi v r This kind of bas^rdld is ^ylisticalty typical- 
i ■ >dcs from |he grent religious epics arc oflrn 
purl rayed. Here wr sire Sita e hanking Hanumau 
after liir. revcise rtf her fecra Havana who wan hnld- 
inq her prisoner on the island of l^nko tCcylon). 
Left, a iion w luch formK part of die same pillar. 

234. DETAIL OF UGPIIUAXL, Vm-AOVVA^ll, YlJAVJOtA- 

oara. Aliiiii^t jIL i he of this j^rrhd lu\i\ 


vertical friezes carved on the uprights which por¬ 
tray thr avataraSi or various forms of Vjsnn. Ar 
the base of this ascending friese is always found a 
statue i>r a woman sEauding on a mrtAfmt* symbo-^ 
Using liic Ganges. The one shown here, allJiongh 
miich nmslblnf, niiU retains u Jemarkablc ‘.upph 1 - 
1 1 c ss f .fin diet- acct-u mated b y the figure -t 1 f-r 1 i % 11 1 
movement of the climbing pbnts which surround 
her. 11 v vohiminm:;- chigmui sags to one <[df, 

237 , rcikfFLr. or ha^aha rauaswami^ vijavana- 

cara, The plan of this temple* built by Krlsiudcvi 
Ritja ■'150C1-r ^c/ r h iiv-ic simple than that of thr 
Viiiiii^wumK !tv construction is also morr austere, 
fhc threr-aluried drcnrati?d with mi ma¬ 

ture t uddmgs, i^surmounLed by square domes- 

238. WAJLL, UAXARA RAHASWAHL VIJ A VAN AO AHA. 
the nmer wall of this ttmplc is covered with bands 
of friezes which recall those of Greece. The subjects 
are either purely decora rive [die elcpliauti in tlie 
loivrr band - m rerortl religious and milimi y ^na. 
fc Ihc reliefs arc very flat, u> lliough designed fi>i 
inr Hal.s . 

i3^ T S XTKRIl'J ^ - !M, .Ufi, HAZARA k AM AS VY AlWC VIJ- 

ayah agar A. H ihr extrriDi of ;?u-. irtnplcr dn»-? nut 
iliow great daboraiioii, the pillari which support 
the ceiling*, on the other hand, mart be considered 
among the moat beautiful of this ntyfc. They arc 
m«ire simple here than in tlu- Vitrul bui dc{icatcl\^ 
carved and die brackets are given thru 1 full decora¬ 
tive value. Here, the fci drnps of waier fi widi which 
ihrv: clBnoscent bracket im.d to end, hnvi- hren 
broken ufT 

2-10. KLWHurf STAF!.F^ VTJAYAMAQAILA. AUllOUglt 
die \ jja v a nag am , I: y nas- ! icj 1 r c j U jr . I a t r:tdi 1 io 1 va : 
style fen- dint iempliA, whids only evolved in in 
(ar ai ihry did not depart from ihe genmri Imn 
lah! down in tin* they hnrrnwrd widrl; 

froni the MudimAi with wJimu ihey wm comiamh 
t IJC b P a variety of arehitaiural styles for their 
-M ujfjt buildings. An example is this elephant 
■ ■ ■! which 1 hr .iichcN and domes arc borrowed 

lri«m ihr style of Hijapur. 

241 . \tiXM 5ftlKANGA3l. Thr Mienavilr 

leniplt of 'in Rrmgam is OJlr uf thf moyl cxlcivsivc 
■4 b'dia. It corisisis of more Elian seven enclosures 
and tv. cut\-on c ^jpuiyum. In Hict, if im Juder in it : 



walk altnoal thr whole oflhc town. G iutiti gopu- 
mmi wci c erected by die Yi j ay a nag .im ci y 11 asiy. 
oilier* were built later. Thr miniature buildings 
-tte greatly inert .isrd in number and die t.tlrings 
begin to overspill thrir st t tings. tr its ils four b 
diluted ilir fiunou* Court of Horses. 

242 . COURT OF HORSES, SlUKANfrUt. Tbu* called <m 
account of die many pillar* which decorate rii-r 
entrance ■-*t a nmndtipa arid which are the most 
perfect type of the Vijayunaguni sryle, The horses 
rear over the figures of enemies or of wild animals 
lighting against armed men. Hie 'Jtmann or the 
g/ipurivn of a temple ia i epresented above each 
group winch rests on a 1 1 i!a base decorated with 
various scenes. The art is beginning to crystallise 
into a formalism wliicL is no Iongei religions bo I 
dynastic before starting to degenerate. 

243. PJM-AJt, ARIKANOAM. OlLI* of . . . pUllIM 11 

here sr"-n front th" Front. A group consisting of 
woman tnramtrd da the sbouldas ofm arm**! man 
is posed under a rearing hone, symbolising, per¬ 
haps, the Iron Age [die present time) in which 
woman has reduced man to da very. (This Is a 
wholly Urnhman ical view). 

244. pili^sr. ski ran cas!. 'Hm portrays a horse 
with a fantastic head, leaping oil an elephant. Thr 
pillar is painted, as were all tin* pillars originally, 
and dales i’mm die beginning of this stvle. 

245. SOUTH OOflJSAM, RKASIR CRKsVANATHA ieh- 
pus, kamuhi. This also lias nine stories and ii 
precedrd by two maiufapm with four pillars. The 


cattwr of the first porch can be seer at the upper 
right, 

24t*. HETA1I or a oopintAM pillar . EKAiiiBAHt;s- 
vanatiia, KAKcm. 'rhis is a curious bas-relief; it 
shows a mythical bird, in reality u form of Sivu, for 
it carries a gazelle in one hand, swallowing a fish, 
which is Visnu it) his Matiya-avatara. 

247 , U.Si-ltKLlEl". OUTER AT AN 1 XAP A, LiAAfBAiiES- 
Va.Natha, ran ci]|_ A jxvlylc.baLc frame, dearly of 
Muslim inspiration, has been lucked abov e a group 
portraying Siva with a &iga Ueati-det: £ offering 
Elis ion Garirsa to pRrvati (?). 

24S. DETAIL l>r A MLtAit, WtASI BAREST an atha, 
k A,sent, fids in ns i probably n present* the royal 
umtdtird of ihc kings «if Vijsyaimg.ira: a Emar, 
threatened by a sword and itmrtdUiiird by a sun 
and moon, on an aruix field. 

244 . mui'i). Tilt | AOTA TT-UPLE Of V'aR on a '* vn.v, 
ttrupAtikunram, kakciij. Although this temple 
wav erected around i too, during thr reign of the 
Quota dynasty, the pointings decorating the ceiling 
of the m/inifofi'i, which was reserve d for concerts, 
dare only from the i-ttU or tin* begfamiw of tin- 
15tli century. This fttisco rcprcsriiuj a temple, In 
its sanctuary, in the middle of a tort of zudiih. is 
seated the deity, n iitShankam. On each side of the 
temple is a Aafapjla. The one on Uil- rigliL seems to 
he making j. lire ofRrittg. Above a l w> tarred 

with bees are mhcrdd tie*. The top oft his sat ternary 
U crowned with the triple umbrella .is in Buddhist 
stupas. 


D. Tlie Art of tlie Nayaka (after the 15th Century) 

The arch i Lecture and decoration of temples of Dravidian style t cached their apogee, and a! tin: 
same lime began io decline, with the style elaborated at Madura, mainly under the May aka 
dynasties. Hie Nay aka were* originally viceroys of the Vijayanagara empire, ruling chiefly at 
Madura, Tanjorc* Ginger and lltkeri. These princes, pi diking from the decline of the empire 
ofwhich they weft the v assals, proclaimed I heir political and administrative independence and thus 
precipitated the fall of their overlords. Fh«* greatest of these potentates was Tintmala N.iyaka 
. Mias-ihfjg) who from his capital at Madura organised a small, personal empire which he 
enriched with numerous temples. Under bis auspices some existing temples were enlarged and 
immense gnpurams added to others- Pillars decorated with dragons and horses became the 
general rule. Tlie style is above all characterised by a systematic overloading ot all the architec¬ 
tural structures which end by almost disappearing under the accumulation of sculpture and 
decoration. 


250, south cciPURAM, riiAirui or uiN’akjsiii, sla- 
uura. This ii-ijupLc js iln biggest at Madura and 
onr of ilje moat remarkable of tht furiuxl. It is 
endiMrd Lv a tuccesskui of walh (,■!’ which the 
outcmiuai forms a icciAUgle 8ioie« i by Sou f et- it 


has four rnormous gopununs. Apart from ihc two 
inner sanctuarirs of Minakshi and Sundaresvor, 
Ilir whole temple is the work of Tiruuula Xflyai-Ii, 
the forma temple having been raze ! to dn* Li i>uiid 
by Malik KaTui's expedition In 1310, Cuustrui. lion 


245 




began in 15&0 and took lao years to complete* The 
Hindu ad mini si ra tors *>F this temple ussert that it 
contains 33,000*000 carvings in sionc and in stucco, 
The temple has nine *&fwrams. Those which 
decorate the outer waJb are obviously die highest. 
l"he id nth gvpuram ia lIjc most remarkable and 
rises to j height of n>nre ihaii 148 feet. Its gently 
incurving Idles give It great elegance and the im- 
passion of dkzy height is thereby accentuated 

251 , Vmw FROM THE TOR OF sni/TIf QOPURAM, 
MADOhA* A pan nf the uunpk am be teen, of which 
thr dal roofs of the fnajieAi^n and sif the corridors 
are characteristic, m well as uUier^jM^cm the 
calt side and the staircase* leading to die sacred 
tank, In the background stretches the town of 
Madura; in the Inrcgroiind thr derails of a stucco 
cornier> decorated with a typical dr;tgmihcari T can 
bciecn. 

252, k A.SI B ATT AD I Mr\NT>A PA, TTyMRLE OF MlNAk'.Jil, 

It b situated in front of the principal 
sanctuary -if Sundarcsvar, nf which the closed door 
can be seen In the background. The pillars of this 
mttitdiifhi arc enormous and decorated wilh carv* 
ingsof the various aspecEE of Siva. In Lin: middle nf 
tfov mxnth'tpa a shift pierces ilie eriling, indicating 
the locj.tkiTi of the sanctuary. 

253, OANE$A, WANDAr A or A TUOUsASP PlLUlftS, 
mahuuA. It is tituated at the entrance of the 
dJaip'fi ■ i 11.1 is wurstupprd brfum --uv pjitcrpi tse* fur 

Gaiies^i i the god nfWisdom and ofGood J/omine. 


Hcb here shown dancing, mih a driiy on Ins knee, 

254- SARASVATT, WANDA BA OK A THOUSAND 
.viADiiHA. This casing ia t>ne of the most remarkable 
of ihosr which decorated the %?} pill airs of this 
mandapn* Saras van b shown playing: the vitht 
which she is believed to have invented. The ex¬ 
treme abundance of details in the treatment of 
jewellery and clothing and the rathe j mannered 
modelling of the- flesh* make this pillar one of dir 
mailerpieces of Nayaki style. 

255. noMRinoa, rame3\ aram. Tim temple, located 

on an inland facing Ceylon* is our or thr higgai in 
India. Its ptlLired corridors extend for mile*, 
Some of them arc decorated, as .u Madura, with 
hitman figures r>r ftmtiutic Others, though 

simpler, prracrvr a similar style* 

256. rojumwft, r auesvarau . The columns arc 
raised and their align mm t produces an extraor- 
d inary impression of distance- They ate somewhat 
umttlly painted In white and red. 

257. NAY AKA PILLAR | AURLI KgSVARA, IfRl/S A V A S AI 
Kovik The shaft is proportionate!; abort bui the 
capita] assumes rnormous prujKijiioiis and divide 
imo arm* and brackets rh-canued with Jhnt^iii 
beasi:- and j ear-drop pcmlcntives, These gigumk 
pillar* actually support nothing* The roof b thi 
and b usually formed of slabs of stone bid side by 
side <n } us lu re, of comigated iron. 


N 



HO S3 PLAN Of Tilt TTMJ'LE Of MJKAKSHt AT lUDUU 
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II. INDO-ARYAN STYLES 


A. Style of Orissa (8th-13th Centuries) 

Indo-Aryan temple art, which la chnracierised by Lhc presence of a sikhara on die cells, appeared 
under t in- Chalukya dynasty, and developed one of its most finished forms in the province of 
Orissa at Bhuvancsvar, Puri and finally at Konaruk. These temples consist of a dkJiara with 
curved lines which includes Lhc cettfr in its base and has art attached mandapa, or porch, at the 
front face. Later, further porches were added to these temples, These were in the same axis mid 
were intended u> house various religious ceremonies such as offerings or dances: Lhey are then 
known as nata mendapa or bhogamandapa. The ukhara always ends in a flat cushion, die anutiaka, 
which is surmounted by a spire, or kdasa. These temples arc ven* highly decorated on the out¬ 
side. while the interior is quite utidecoraied, 



FtiL Hi:t'CJl OF rHE L^-ULTT Of l TTA1PI-T+ OF UM1 bSA>' TVFt 
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l, i&, uhNRxat. view in aiivrvAisitesipAfi. i hi* place, 
ipnc a iMfiit.it dry, contains more thou ;jjj temples* 
iif which the greater part are situated near a laic*. 
The biggest temple, which can be seen in the centre 
of the photograph, is the Ungnraja whose akkam 
reaches a height of [40 fret* 

259. PARAS!.’ RAM ESYAJC TEMPI,*,, BltLTV AJJE5YAR . T Lfci 

teems to tie die oldest temple uf die group and 
must date from the end of the 0th Centura . J’hc 
temple, which is small, constats only of a siUtarn 
and a j&gamhwt of the same witllb as the ifflutta 
which has a rectangular ground plan, The roof of 
the JagMui&nn is corbelled* mnuewltai in the dha- 
luLyan style. In tin interior a number of piliure 
help to sup;»ort the stone roof-stab*. It should hr 

m. ited that only the early temples of this style have 
pillari which art, in any case, very rudimentary, 
while the later lemples do uni ha; it them at all. 
Sain ally, the exterior of these temples shows no 
knowledge of nTtain architectural features, such as 
the pilaster. Here the sikhera springs directly from 
ihr ground and rises, vmically at first, to the heighi 
of tlir jagemhoMt then curves progressively in¬ 
wards to reach iu summit. Four windows lit;hi die 
ragnnwhan* The whole is massive and inelegant, 
rin wadis and Ihc .11 ikitarn are abundantly' decora l- 
ed. A small wall surrounds tJ i. t cm pit which is 
about *>o Feet long, die nikhtuei rising to 43 feet. 
The stones arc placed one on the other with mu 
Cement. 

2*0, M'lWTXJW, PA HAS 1 RA1UESVAK, RH WANES VaR , 
Thrst are perhaps the mrwt delicate piece? of 
sculpture in dih temple, a fact which suggests ihat 
they were added some time after the Completion of 
the temple itself. They represent darn m and rrmsi- 
di-tug, Thr attitudes are supple, even studied, with 
an astonishing grace and rhythm. Between the 
figures the stone is perforated here and there to 
allow the light to enter. 

2ft 1. Carving* parasuramesyar. bmuvamesvar, 
Rider astride a mythical animal leaping upon a 
kneeling elephant* *t motif whose inspiration is 
more southern. The art of tills uniph- l*nciiie<l 
from various influence! which ivtre lau'j <0 be 
unified into j comulcLdy evolved style, 

262, vaitai.dk ot, tehpee, tutu v an esv ar , TJii* little 
taucUiary was probably erected alter the PaniMua 
nuivar. Its chief, and unique, chaimilerbtir i* its 
iikJuifa wdiirl) hat a rectangular plan, terminating 
in a oblong vault which also seems to hr of southern 
influence. However, the frontal projection in the 
Form of.1 kudu has been retained. This dr rives direct¬ 
ly Irom the northern type of temples at I’attadaiai 
I he jaggmahitti is of the same type :ls that or the 
FarosunUncsvwr. with the addition here of little 
sikharm at die comers. This also is a very small 


temple, scarcely ati feet by ao fm. aod 33 feet high. 
Its walls arc not very decorated by comparison ul 
those of the Parastira rues vara but they already 
show more unity In I In- .uraiigrmcui of motif* and 
morr skill in the Lrcs&tnuwt of the curving. 

263. OTCORATtfJA OE I Fix HXHAJCA, V AIT A I DU. lit,, 
autVAsovAR. In die mid die their is Mill what 
v< m>’ n> he the ru dim cm* of a niche, support rd by 
iwo piasters of which a kudu decorate* the very 
lop. The sculpturr is more delicate than ihar which 
adonis the wall* of I he Parasununtsvar and shows 
ah iocixosing tendency inwards the rep resen ration 
of thr beauty of the female body. 

2 * 4 . re mtu entrance, bhu vamuva r . SouU 
sane 111 ary, not dated, but probably of thr same 
period as thr two above, Hie Ihjtel is worked with 
a certain regard for geometry* Thr central panel 
shows Siva and Farvati; to right and left, their are 
women at iheir toilci (the one on the lefi is hinkiitt 
iu a mirror 1 and shrines, Tin Lintel extends ton- 
siderably beyond the support! and rrsli upon lhe 
stones of thr wall. Two dr/jmfiatai Adorn thr Iajsst* 
ofllif uprights which it re decorat ed willi grometri- 
i al motifs, plum-, and birds, 

265 . 1 NtnENTiHUj THjcptE, bhovanesvar. This 

provide* a chronological anti stylistic link between 
tin- preceding irmplci and rliiir of Muktusvaru. Its 
jagamohnu, although separate from the tikhatra 
which is already uf considerable heigh 1, is built on 
a high base arid possesses a pyramid id rout whose 
spmmii la adorned with.! tittle iiWala. Set-oiidary 
tikhmns appear at the sides of the iikhitm, giving 
the effect ul shoulders, a rharacterislu wliirls we 
sh:dt see develop considerably in later temples. Tlir 
projecting drogtms on each Face can be dearly 
seen. I ni; temple lia* '. t-;y UxiJr dfcoratifuii 

260 . yCKTMYAAA TT-Ut’Lf., Iltft VANESV.Mt, I’lui 

iMu in' dated vo .» few years before r000 {975 ?’;, If 
has very nearly the same dimensions as the Para- 
suraTHt’svar but stiowi n considerable advance iu 
its andiiieciurr and scnlpiure. The multiplO'Stagc, 

* 01 lir lk-d, pyrnmicbl rt«>f of the jagamtktn was to 
becomr tti<r nilr, flic sikhtctu has projecting futrs 
,uul very train ded comers. The walls of the temple, 
wTiich has a tamrtz in front, arc adorned with 
admirably executed sculptures. It al ; rt sliows 
ceitaLri architectural imiovatjons* tucJt a* the pilas- 
tefs whose base is in the form of a pot OiT a nrnmtnl 
!ypc. and Lite brackets of tin* sculptures. This 
temple is the only one which |j*«si'!unfs some decora¬ 
tion iu thr interior. 

267. pet All of tw i'ORas’a, airxnisVAAA, rur- 
vanesv,\ ft. lids Urfumiy tiiarvellously conceited 
altheaigh somewhat heavy in ,1 spree r-onsists uf .1 
liiick arch supported by two pUlam with Hat capi- 




mb. Divergent nut&gna decorate fae cMreratfe* of 
<iir arch which in adorned with esq unite figure* af 

women :trui kudus tttuallb.. im*i mcdflJlhns on 

which n head appears, Tlir pitiahs arr decoraIrt! 
with gorbnfff nf pearls which an rhaniCTr fistic of 
ihis style. 


268. MUKTFSVAR, MU 1 V VNK5VARA LDF.TAil J. It 

frequently amused Indian sculptors 10 execute a 
mall. sculptured panel like this /about ft inches 
■quart I of viiiicli wr have already an rxattLplr in 
Lite Ajaiua taws (relief of the deer). It consists of 
an “economy *.■£ heads" in which only one head is 
carved for two or four bodies. Here ilie taut tUfmt 
hat succeeded: two complete bodies turn tiiin four 
in tie' same altitude. 


260. tJHUAKAJA TtUPIU: BHDVANESVaR. About 
icm ■, .i>. This temple. the ultimate ditveltromcnr 
nf the middle period of the Orissan style, already 
possesses colossal proportions. Il often pies the 
centre of a vast rm angle enclosed by hiph wnib, 
measuring roughly 500 feet by 410. The temple 
consists of a very high uUtafi, more than f{ feet. 
Vertical projecting bandit and a succession of 
miniature tikharas, also arranged vertically, serin 
to tills tower which is crowned by a massive 

d maiaka, supported by right fiintaslic beasts. In 
from of tin- ri Lhtira the pyramidal rofif of the 
fagmo&an rises to approximately half the bright 
of iIk* superstructure. I his mtiliiph -vage h mbdlnl 

owl" is crowned by a triple amattik <i and m lour 
tide, ure decorated with horizontal pnijfCtioiH 
which support fantastic luayti. fhe interim of 1 hr 
jagttniahiJiii whose width is slightly greater than its 
depth, is completely without, decoration, i'our 
Jtreai pillars a loin: help 10 support ifa‘ heavy mass 
of the rooh The stones of the corbelling arc left bare 
and form the vaults of Jhr se jug/anohoxs. In con* 
trust, the outer walls art covered in carvings. f In 
female body Is there presented with rounded full- 
nrsa and ran skill, AH around tlir main s.inctunrv 
a number of small temples havr be n erected bv 
worshippers in later periods. They .or almost all 
inferior replicas 1 >f tlir great Sri MuhcUt- 

270, Moriint am' riftLX>. hin \ vnesvar. ijihi. 
This charming group in sand* stone, probably fflflW 


ihr Liugaraja. is a good illustration of tire sty le, .it 
Oner simple and grarHiil, nf Orissan artists M the 
end of the nth century. The features arc fine, the 
expression smiling. The fcmiih; figure is opulently 
portrayed. A lone nose distinguishes thise women 
from those of other styles, fhe eltild possesses the 
same characteristics, It is tnic that in the art of 
every country children are most often shown with 
adult heads. This representation of motherhood m 
its gentleness of gesttOT is 0| to take ii.i place beside 
the most beautiful portrayals of motherhood in 
Western are. ivdm Mtnrwn, Calcutta. 

271, 7E&1ALE STATUE, KOJfAKAK Tin Suti Tempi 1 
at Kamrak, built in the reign of Narasimh.idrv.i 
i iitgfUtflfif) marked the [wak of Orman architec¬ 
tural art. Conceived in gigantic proportions it was 
probably never finished. It was designed in the 
shape of a itnqjjc car. Tlir base was adorned with 
twelve wheels, each to feel in diameter. In front 
of the temple a great staircase has seven horses 
carved on its sides, destined to draw this vat, dc* 
dicated 10 Surya, tlie grid of I hi; sun, Thi jwiifimfH 
han vi;is too feet long; the sikkara attained 215 
feet. .-VImost completely fallen into ruin, it still 
retains great numbers of carvings which can rank 
amnng the world's greatest, works of art. Thin 
statue, fall of grace and sensual delight is a striking 
example of their quality. 

272 . ItiyfpLF. HOHSt, JCOXABAK. rile sculptures r j| 
Kunamk ;m<- gr no rally very eroded. The tu-ne in 
width lilt \ wi !'' carv'd, a frmiginou> ’..mchMiie, 
Hind ilirir jiroxinimity lolhrsra, are nspou.iiblr far 
(hi*. Pfatograpfi Dtf U“! Artka/ahgv, Gwetmietil itj 
India, 

27 . 1 . uALt: xiEAn. ronarak. ["bis ii* probably a 
pot tmit nf a noble warrior. Note the tn atmrm of 
the heard. This piece is similar in the ■■xpn.-srino ■*( 
ihe 1’■ in Roman scuipTuo'. Fbar^t/ipk; i> ft ,y 
Ardmfala^r. Govumnmt <•/ India, 

274. UAVURRHAJfj, ohissa. Polished sandstone. 
This ttogtm, with her enchanting smile and her 
opulent figure, is remarkable far delicacy of work¬ 
manship and eienauce. 


B. The Art ol Lhu Chandullas f toth-t Ith Cuatwric^ 

The Lem [ilea of Kitaj 11 itt Eli), capital of the GluTidrllai. are many in noinber and represent one ol 
the lTmst brilliant periods in Indiatt architenure. I hey were ultunst all erected vvithin one hun¬ 
dred years, ((>50-1050). Tliey are in sandstone and thr Chandclla employed cement and iron 
tenons cRiensively. This is perhaps the reason w hy thrir temples arc still in a perJ'cci state lT 
pmerv'atiou. Although close to those of Orisaa, they clilFcr prolbuittlH frotn diem and constitute 
a sdlkconbrined and entireiv new Mylr. They an birih 011 a high platform and have no enclosing 


















wait. As with tlic sanctuaries of Orissa the cel! a is surmounted by a nkhara .situated on the same 
axis, generally with a west-cast orientation,, are the antarala, the mandapa and the covered 
porch, or ardkmruindapa. The cclla indudes a drcumambulatory decorated with sculptures, 
Hirse component)* are raised upon a high, decorated base above which columned balconies 
support the first dements of the roof. Very small miniature buildings flank thr roofs of the 
mandtifm and the sihhare. Starting front the porch the roots rise progressively to the sikkofiL 
Subsidiary' srMirmr, built against tlic main tikharu and rising in stages, increase the lofty anti 
slender dfet t of the whole. Some temples have five sanctuaries of which the (bur minor ones 
arc set at tire comers of the platform. By contrast with those of Orissa (lie interiors of the 
temples are highly decorated The cella includes a richly sculptured entrance. One enters the 
temple at the east end after climbing the steps which lead 10 the ardhmanttapa. This consists of 
;m arch supported by pillars and covered by roofs. From there one passes into die first ma ndg pa 
vvhcwr roof is supported on four columns. From each side of this mandapn open transepts which 
^he access to balconies. Between tlic cdla and lire mmdafm is a constricted passage, or mttwxhi 
wiiich leads to the slightly elevated doorway of the sanctuary and to die circuniambuhitojy. 
Three openings, set in balconies, light die passage around the cdla The decoration is generally 
arranged in parallel bands which follow the insets and projections of the walls, lids decoration, 
which is extremely rich, consists, in addition to the figures of the usual gods, of sculpture* re¬ 
presenting apsmtsas, couples, nagm, fantastic animals, etc. The column brackets arc often 
decorated as m certain cava of Ajanta and Ellora with crouching dwarfs. On the walls of these 
temples, as on those of Orissa, large numbers or erotic sculptures arc to he seen. These reprc.scn- 
ftmons are of a powerful religious significance; they arc the symbol of the various unions of the 
*md with the divinity, as varied as the unions of the flesh The Indians led no shame in the f ace 
ul i calls tic description* of human activities and, since religion is as essential to them as breathing, 
every act has a philosophical or religious significance. Procreation is a most important act. The 
Indiatts therefore attach to it many religious meanings, whether esoteric or, more simplv, ritual. 

I radition claim* that during the reign of the Ohamlellas eighty-five temples were erected, 
odav about twenty-five remain, divided into three groups according to their locations or their 
dedication to Brahmanism or to Jainsism. 

275. Tim most AtltsiKT imlftnimrr or khajdkaho 
items to be that which h called Oiauiuaih Yogini. 

Although ii is tailed u temple it is by no means 
certain that it ever was one. It consists of 3 very 
hiifl, granite plaiform set .irottpd >vith slairtaso. 

Around it arc arranged t*, small rdls. to side by 
side and faring inwards. Each cell, crowned by au 
embryonic tiUfaro, has a wooden door. Was a 
icutph- erected in the middle of iftis enclosure as 
(Umnmgham claims? The monument ia called 
Chaunsath t npni because tin: number (L| 
potids to ibe number ofKalFs Tcinaie urvruits 
of whom three statues were found 011 the site, whidi 
is somewhat scanty evidence. This plaiforni could 
have brat a mectfog plan- where the king held 
court or where on feaM tkvc tin people gadicred 
to celebrate. The number of et ll* is pcrluips for. 
luitous, Lu die tniddle of (lie toulh-wrstem series 
ties a larger cell; perhaps it was briber this that the 
tiny (or tin- priest whn diiretnf (lie ceremony,) 
tool- up hi* posh imi. There is tmtiling by which we 
tan date this structure precisely, but it is dear that 
it is earlier than tlir oilier temples, perhaps even 
mtirh older than has been generally thought. 


276. vkvanatha Tttupt.E. kuajvraho. This mea¬ 
sures feet fj\ 43 (bet and indudn iwo mndupui 
between tl„- pordi and the rdta. Its ardiitccture, 
comparable with that of ihc other temples of Kha- 
juraliu. is decorated ivith conitimnutc skill and 
recall# a irniautam with its scattered rocks. It is 
Ijiiilt «n a itirracr. The tmrance faces another small 
temple, set on 1 he snme plarfc>rm and dedicated to 
Vuidm, the Vir% anatha being dedicated to Siva. 
I: wa> proba% built by the king Dhanga in tlic 
last years of his reign, about iooo. 

277. -lEIJji iHJnitwAY. Visvanatua. EgAJtnUHp, 
In the Fiiiddle of ihc lintd, nupp^mc^] by a dwnrf, 
sits Siva, whose iiug.i, of polished iiffiv, is installed 
in the centre of thr cdla. To right anti Jell are 
different denies, separaterl hy cotonneuea, Tlic up¬ 
tight* of 1 hr (loot air decorated with pairs of 
figures Below are various apsaiaser. Tlu fricse of 
the step ilidvs tlir gods (ianrsj and Y'isnn and 
coupler in erotic posture*. The whole is rich hut the 
pmEferatloii of sculptures shows no sign of coufo- 
siuii. rxidi motif having its set place in an arehifee* 
tmally determined frame. 
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27S, iTftnUUAMJJUt.VTORY, VIS VAN ATI LA, KIlAjCKA* 
80 . f lif walls of tin* firaimnnilnjbinTj »re here lit 
by a balcony window. 'Dir light accentuates the 
relief of the camng* and heightens their efTret. 
Numerous apsat&tfi stand nut from the wuJ! in 
dilfcirm |M 3 tum. .Left foreground; the base ofonr 
ofthrenhimttt of the mahumwdapa r. On rhe extreme 
left the entrance to the ceJIa can be seen. 

279. AfSARA, V 1 SV WATiiA. KltAJURAHt}. This dOM- 
11 p shows one of the a/aamsix which decorate tht 
ti rc u mam bulutory. Most of them have been brok¬ 
en hut despite I licit mutilation they have preserv¬ 
ed an unequalled grace which bears witnm to (hr 
surprising skill of the sculptor, The twist of the 
bark of these heavenly beauties, wlu> Went to wish 
to hide their farei in shame, lends them a remark- 
able seductiveness, Only the lower limbs hav< 
l*een somewhat neglected hut this ii a characteristic 
common to all the sculptures of this pent id. 

28 «, temple of r'AKvATT, k ti aj u raiio. Hus tem¬ 
ple, of which the ]v<rnh has been dear rayed, is 
situated to the south-west of the Visvanruha, It is 
an example of a temple in very simple form, 

2H1 . t-AESHM ANA TEMPLE, KITAJ tlftAtf Cl. This If tuple, 
dedicated to Vismi, is of tlic same, sire and plan as 
the VisYonatha, hut it includes in addition a small 
subsidiary ie in pie al each cornet oftt* platform, It 
w-as probably < ons true ted by king VasovitlTfiart as 
we arc led to believe by ait inscription dating from 
the tdgn of the king Dhatiga rend of the toth 
century). Hound thr uaijpJt platform .ire frieres 
depleting icena of war and elephants, 

282, laeshmaka, KHAjtittAHO, View of lHr temple 
and its Mai rea.se, 

283, MNARA WITH LlrtTER, LaKSHMAKA (TUPLE, 
khaji : *am6 , This, delightful stniur of a woman 
holding a letter in her bund is typical of the ( Ilian- 
drlla style. Hit voluptuous figure and her expres¬ 
sionless face, her jewellery and firr drapery air 
•amply indicated by incised lines. 

284, A MARA, AOtNATUA TEMPLE, tUAJUtO.UO, Thh 

temple lies near the village in a group oTJaina 
temples. Although one of die smallest, its drenra- 
ikm and ib attasundati* urr among the most 
noteworthy in tlicit uprib rhythm and elegance, 


typical of thr style of this temple os of (he nearby 
Parsvanatha. 

285 . t'ANTAS ne BEAST, MAH APE VA TEM PLE, OtA- 

juraho. Tliis is a small, ruined temple, l.'mirr tht 
porch, which abac is intact, can be seen a fan- 
tank beast atto£king a woman. This therm-, very 
frequent in the temple* of die Kliajuraho group 
and showing a fatututit besttl, peril a p* a lion, 
bringing down m bring brought down by .m 
untied woman, matt have had some mythical 
significance which has now been fur grit ten. 

284 , Oirraa HAD, KMAND.VlttA WAttAPEVA, SKA- 
j i■ it.wi0, The Khnndaria is the greatest of the Kha- 
jirrahO temples. it is too feet in length and thrr same 
in height it w as originally a temple, like tin: Laksh- 
tnana, witli four subsidiary sanctuaries. The temple 
platform is not reel angular but follows the outline 
of thr building. Between its ^Iconics lltc walls are 
decorated with three row'* of figures, ttpwrttStt, 
'■itnmui/fri'i and pairs of figures in erotic seemw. 
tacit of the figures whidi decorate thh temple was 
esoaitcd with special care, ami each is a work of 
ait. The scenes w ith several participants are master 
pfetes of composition. The Khamiaria dates from 
thr beginning of the 11 th cruturyand was probably 
erected by thr king Vidyadharn. 

287 , PILLAR. 0HAXTA1 TEMPLE, JTOAJliRARO. A 
Jaina temple, ‘I hr name derives from the onu- 
mental 10:1 nf its pillars; g/vmiai means bell. Only 
the pillar* of the portico are still standing. These 
have curious projections which may have served to 
carry lamps. 

2 S 8 , iejrouj*, kjiaju&aho. AUali&baii Mnsrufih 
This group was probably located in the middle tif 
the Lintel of a cell a doorway, but which one is 
unknown. It is a very fine composition, rcprescni- 
mg \ r isnu and Lubmi, Various figures surround 
Liu. 1 pair. Alt elephant and a linn arc between 
Visiiu’* fret 

289, NAtW AMU ‘lAtSLNl, LRNTR At INDIA I about 10th 
cetttnry;. I he piindpal interest of this piece lies in 
die succession [( f reef-knots formed by the inter- 
S.ic.'d, serpentine kKites of the nagas. At the bottom 
'! this mntif f an Ik* seen a mu 1 dated figure which 
represents a worshipper. 







C Styles of Gwalior 


The temples located within die defences of the Gwalior fort, although very few in number, 
const it lift- t U ci markedly different styles* The oldest, which may date from the t)th century, shots's 
many aliiiiiiifs with the Va.it a I DeuI of Rhu vanes van The two others, differing only in their 
dunmsiotw arc man.lapas, built as tempfles, They have no ikluirtt and date from the rod of ihe 
i nil century. Gwalior fort* which played an important role in the wars between die Muslims 
i ml Hindus, and then between the British and the troops of Tan tin Top] and Rani Lukaltmt 
Hhai in iH57. was, according to tradition, erected by a minor tribal chid, named Suraj Hah 
probably towards the 7th century. 


29fl. i f i.i-k v-MANmn, tiw\LtOK. What remain* of 
this trtnpk. ujjiiapjiih rebuilt without any regard 
for archaeological or even architectural truth, 
show* Influences lx>th nl OmiLibyan and fJtutsan 
origin. Although the general forth of the tikhdtn 
rciemhlrt that of the Voital Drui at Bhuvantsvara 
.plate ifoj and rnpir* of sikhahit in Ork&iri vtyJi 
* an still hr drurl) strn above some dtxm .md 
nirhts, (hrTP a nr dements which are petit liar in the 
Chalukyas, such as the honcy-comb kudu molit 
above the side doors unit the summit arches which 
resemble those adorning the Visvakanua cave at 
tUlora, ‘Die sculpture and decoration of the up- 
rights of die doors is clear!) post-Gupta, The 
building of this i. mplit can if ms Undated to between 
1 he 8tli anil ytli ten furies. 

I'll. veu-ka-m andie, 0WA1.10R, Bas-relief of j 
dotn upright It jhmvs a goddess, perhaps Gangs. 
Geese can be ttmi iruhe floral decoration. 

212 . r.Rfcat iAs BAglt, OWA14DK. J'hin is .111 ruor- 
sttout; three-storied mnndapn dedicated to Vis mi. 

■ iTirr St nil hue Ifi be seen on the right may he the 
remains or ;i xikhara. it is too feet by Go Icct* ami 
according to an inscription it was built, or at least 
completed, by Mahipak in 1093, 

293 . c ft ra'i sas uAttu, owaloir f detail). Floral 


decoration of temple entrance. 

294. UTIL± SJW els nv , OWAHOR. The liLtle Sas 
Baliu, of the same type os the Great and buill at the 
s;inv lime* itvimblrs a Khajuraho ardMmaudtipn, 
It is built on a high plinth, is oT very mndt-hi di- 
mend oils and h.is on!) 1 ouc story. It terms never to 
have had a •ikkttro. .1 fart which leads one to doubt 
whether its btg brother ever had one dthcr. 

295. detail or rm porch, i.ittli- vv» baiu’. 
QWAiaoR. It consist mf two columns whose bast-, 
arr decorated with dancing figures. The architrave 
is supported by brackets with, d warts ! hese, like 
(he panel decorations, are iti the same style ha those 
of Khaju ratio. 

291>, TEMPLE or UAHAKALESVAJt, UJJAJN. t'jjiUU, 
jitu- of the seven holy cities lT Siva, has several 
temp tvs of Lndo-Arayn type with the tikhara 
Honked by successive '‘shoulders”. These temples 
were probably erected about the 1 ath century, hut 
uudrrwrm a number of later modifications h IijcJl 
renders thetr dating only approximate, A dome 
of the Mongol type from Gujarat, which itrvi 
at a ronf for the temple mndtifia. can he seen 
between (hr ttkhara J. 

The sty le of this temple prefigure dial of the 
Jaina temple cities fscc plate got;. 


D, Art of Rajasthan anti of the Jaina Cities 

Parallel to developments in Gwalior and Khajuraho wo find temples oi a rolamd stylo m ibe 
west and hi Kathiawar, of which the most remarkable examples were built by the adepts of 
Jainism in their temple dies, flits style, usually highly ornate, began about the 10th century. 
Firm pics of the same Lvpe are built to ibis day in accordance with thr same plan. 


297 , irt fvtiKAi view, oirnah. A rity uf Jaina icm- 
ph:s was built in thr mil century G50 feci below 
Mount Girnnr in Saumshlra. Rir biggest temple, 
time nf .Vminatha, after the name of the twenty' 
second tirthftnkara , which can hi seen at the top 
nf tin photograph, stands m the centre nt a great 
quadrilateral, [97 Fcci by 12H feet. It h surrounded 
by gsiiterics and small sanctuaries,, numbering 70 
in ail. Thr temple iticlf has a iiAtora of Khajurahti 
type H'iUj multiple subsidiiiTy .uLhatcu oil its ilauks- 


lt abo bits a proai mtindapa and a poidt; The dly 
tndosurr iicmtains twenty or so lemphs. Phot** 
graph: Dfiiit finhat. 

29fl, VDU.UUIIAH TESH’LE, MOUNT ABU. TlilS IS NlC 
i.liiest and di< mmt beautiful, if not ilir lai-grsi, of 
the Mount Abu temples. It wo* erected in ra;* 1 by 
Virnaiu, local governor under king Bhimadcvn, 
The pordco t* worth timing. The dome of the 
temple is supported by 4II pillars, fttghi of ilit se 





i.nti an ivcUi'itn in the '-run inti suppun (hi 
tii'funpal dome. Thr whole building is in whin- 
watbie. Thr atrhes, winch link ihc columns m 
pain and spring frrim brackets, arc typical of this 
architecture. Heavily undercut, a characteristic <>r 
die art of Gujarat, they wtrt'subsequently imitated 
in styles which derived from this school and spread 
far beyond their place of origin. I hr columns, 
wliidi arc dividal into horizontal bauds, arc 
decorated w illi figures and vl IlIji single ami; epu ating 
dr signs. Photograph: Denis Bniiat. 

i'J'J. vutAKvstiAn. uouv iin . The ceiling of this 
temple are highly decorated ivitii rhatlat mnlifr 
divided itno f'gnntit.s by figure like thr 

*fHiki 4 of ,i idled. At thr centre * if the dome, a 
worked pendcniivc link* .ill [hr ngurrs, Photo- 
graph: Dims lirihai. 

300. vi malash ai t, movNT iHU. Five list ceilings 
usually cOf]siii of a single block of carved marble. 
J’his om shows .Vara si mb:) reiser rating Hyrjinya- 
Kaoipu, The composition of this haut-rdirf is 
striking. Various scenes frame the ventral mot if. 
Phofegmph: Dtms Brthat, 

301. Jin - oi satrl'hyava. fcvui v_n.\. TJu' ilu 
mint sacred nf ihcjaiua u-iuplc diks. It contains 
nearly quo tempi.m mosi which -l,,u I'rmii the 
iGth coulury. Hu >- mph.s built originally in tin 
mfi century. were cmapkiely destroyed in the 
Muslim invaikm*. Their style, Iwwcvcr, remained 
Uir same and they icsrmblr one amidter closely. 
Pbittdgr&ph, Dtat c BnhtU. 

302. UAMAKAUaVAR TEMl l t, ' jjain. Several dffife- 
reat temples, dedicated to Siva, and in the same 
style, stand in a single group. The 'tkhars shown 
hen:, fauilt in the i3th century, but reconstructed 
lit the r^ih and again in tin.’ rlllh u ntunes, shows 
dearly the western style. The outsides of these 
temples have little decoration. Only the interior, 
have a decoration which varies n richness accord* 
mg tn I he temple. 


303. iiAl.cosy, BATto*sim)M, ,u^u>asad. I he bal¬ 
conies which arc nnr of the ha lures nt Jain a tem¬ 
ples, include highly worked screen* and roofa 
supported bv figures or by brackets which probably 
conn: from a Jaina temple. Here ihr motifs are 
Iiitlo-Mnsliiu. the temple having been circled 
during tin- In do- Muslim period. 

304. tTATCt.OFITA-KNOiVN ORir.tM, BOUliAV HUSEUlt, 
Writ of India, about yih century, showing. Paivati 
!?) iscaied- 

305. HEAD. MEDIEVAL KUKJCrn, KAjAKTltAtf. I i t fI 
reunify (? ■■ Thr head of a woman in black polished 
samhiriru, probably from ajaina irmptc. I 'In: very 
rardiil workmanship is that of an an frozen into a 
charmless, soulless formalism. It its iiu work of a 
perfect craftsman, not of an artist. Unknown origin. 
SfuiomU A fuse am , Delhi. 
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III. REGIONAL STYLES 


A- File Art of the Hoysaia Dynasties {12th* r3th Centuiy) 

The Hoysalas—petty, tribal chiefs and, for Jong, vassals of morepowerful ndglibbun—n igrird; .is 
independent sovereigns in the region of the present state of Mysore from die rath century to the 
13th, until the day when die Muslims devastated their territory anil laid tvatte their rich capital, 
Dvarasamud. The name Halcbid, meaning old town, was then given to (he capital bv the 
Muslims. 

The Hoysaia* had always shown great skill in stants sculpture and numerous monuments bear 
witness that Ihcir predecessors, die Gangas, who were of 1 lie Jaina faith, had ako been great 
builders. Tlic Hoysaia temples slum gieat difference*, from other Jaina ami B rah manic temples., 
Their plan issimple, generally a star pattern, with one, two, or even three shrines. These temples, 
built on a platform which follows the lines of die walls, arc the most richly decorated of the 
temples of India. Parallel bauds, decorated with bas-reliefs, run along the walls, The interior 
columns and Un? ceilings arc imuutdy carved. Female statues, known as mdmaka, serve us 
false brackets to support the porch roofs and the ceilings. Originally these temples were sur¬ 
mounted by pyramidal lowers of star section. The meal complete example which has survived to 
our day b also the latest: this h the temple of Sonina tlipur, lhe temples were surrounded by 
walls and covered galleries. Sometimes, under the Vijayanagara dynasties* a gopuram, generally 
of modest dimensions, w as erected at die principal eill ranee of the enclosure. 


306. UOJI MATES VAHA, iJLWA&'AEELGOLA. TltlscnOr* 
morn statue lit is In fact the largest monolithic 
colossus in the world, being nearly On feet high) was 
.ucated between ihr vean of 974 and <184 approx¬ 
imately. Situated on the mp of a lull, it was carved 
dirt*by from an mormons block of granite, and re- 
pmcif i» one of the first Jaina tirthunkuru who retired 
from the world after a victory in battle. I hc Jama 
monk. Ariithanetni, was the chief craftsman. 

507. tifAft op tite colossus gommata, sravana 
eelgoLa. One cannot say that dii$ is a masterpiece 
and there are plenty of other colossi in the world 
less enormous which arc more exactly propor¬ 
tioned and have a less heavy style. Only the face, 
with its calm *mj)e, its elegantly curled hair, and its 
quivering nostrils give a certain air of sensitivity. 

308. CL.Sl.HAI. VIEW, CltEXKA JLL3AVA rEMPUL, 
iicLL H. The Hoysaia king Vauuvardhana caused 
it to be erected in til) bv a one-armed architect 
whose name has been preserved. At least, inch ia 
the legend, hut Ids name is not found in any in¬ 
scription. It ia a vast pavilion open to the east and 
the west whose roof is supported by numerous 
pi]Ian, all of different shape. The outer pillars 
were joined some years later by screens with fades 
pierced through them. The tower which used to he 
over the hull was repaired several times anti w.u 
finally demolished about ittBtt. 

307. INTERIOR or THE 3ALJ, CHENNA KESAVA, 


rfi.ur, 'Hie pillars support beams, forming eotfm 
on wlikh the sculptured ceilings rest. Each column 
bears a dilfereiii decoration from the others, gen¬ 
erally formed by longitudinal bunds crossed by 
1 r aiia Verne mouldings. The base of each column 
cunsiits .imply uf a tquarc-Sci*.tioa 1 1lock uf stone. 
Tiles* columns are generally cut Emm a single 
block of polished sand-stone. 

310.. thTBWfift, ttfEMKA J£E£AYA, BELUK. Hli. pillar 
is remarkable for a number nl rcusoru- lu decora* 
ti e it cons is is of innumerable rcjiresema Lions of 
various drities, it is so constructed dial it tail tun: 
about ii.i axis. 

311. Ot-TEK WALL, ml EMMA UMVA, biiclt 

frieze consists of a number of figttfes, placed fide by 
side, sometimes separated by pilasters. The deep¬ 
ly cut grooves which separate the lricr.« product' a 
play of shadows which increases the ri non r alive 
erfeci of the whole and allows the architecture to 
keep its unity despite the abundance of decoration. 

30. GROW, OUTER WALL, (3HENNA XE&AV.Y. YhtlU 
and I_akshmi with Ganida, the mythical bird. !lic 
vehicle of Visou, at their feel. The pyramidal 
decoration wlikh urmuunls tlte group encloses a 
seated Siva, and ba.* mttkam* .Tits base. The liraguri 
head which crown * the whoki as tsdi a- that wlikh 
decora let the iW« at die fool, is typically Dra- 
vidiam The decora live style, complicated and 
very ornate, tends towards an Indian ri rocixo” 
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which v>t shall sec appear and dr vdop in the later 
remplo of die tame style. 

313. madam ala, CHE.VNA resav.v This is the cele¬ 
brated ( ‘matfimttka with xcrirpimt” which shnw» an 
entirely naked woman, a rather rare feature in 
Indian iconography. The excuse here was a scor¬ 
pion which had been found in the folds of her dress. 
Above the tnadamks, details of the jxirch roof can 
be seen which imitate limber construction. 

314 . IJASfJMi uadanaka. cjienna kksava. The 
tniivi.'incut is lively, the Veils and the jewellery 
seem to lly but tile equilibrium of this graceful 
dancer is remarkable maintained. The decoration 
■ if the background is ihisdrd like lace and form a 
kind of aureole or arch. 

315. OUTER WALL, HOYS ALES V Aft A TEMPLE, l> ALE- 

uni. The temple of Halehid, similar to that of 
tfelur but more complicated, consists of two shrine*. 
It was erected hv Kc tarn alia, an officer of Liny Viv 
mivardhana between about item and 1141. It is 
much more decorated than the IMtir temple ami its 
sculpture is entirely baroque. The architecture of 
rhe whole is correct and the details can only he 
seen from a short distance away. 

316. l)VA&APAt.A, HOYS ALFA VARA. HAL Emit. On 

each side of the door of the great tnmdapa arc 
carved (urge deatdpafai, over loaded with an 
1 lie 1 edible quantity of jewellery and ornaments of 
all sorts. Pilgrims, as they enter the temple, some- 
limes leave Rowers lit the interstices or the carvings. 

317 . Of TAIL OF FRIEZE, HOY SALES V ARA, ItALEWD. 
Battle icene with a war chariot- Arrow* Ry bom 
.ill sides. Tlir warriors are armed with spran. bow*, 
daggers and a words, and protect themwdv** with 
Miuill. round shields. 

3 IS. fNTnnma, itovtyimVAiA, kalerid. This U 
less rich than that of the Bdur tempi-- and il> pillar 
are more simple. In from oftheceUn, in the midrib 
oi the temple, a round platform probably served 
Tor the performance of sacred dunces. 

319. ■ janes a. hoysalesvaha, halehid. Tins colos¬ 
sus well represents llovsala genius. Gancsa here 
wears, a crown, starred with jewels. Even his tusks 
arc decorated- In 1115 lorn Is he carries the emblems 
of hi its, whose son he is. 

320. UK.VF.RAL VIEW ->F THE KESAVA TEUPLE. low. 
NATurUR. This is the most compkic [rod best 
arranged ol Hoyiai* temples, It has three siar- 
’ li.tpcd «mt:iuaite-> preceded by 4 tingh- hall. I he 
temple is of modest dimnuioiw and marks a kind 
of regression in the art of the sculptor. It wai 
erected in tafi8, ft occupies thr centre «f a rectan¬ 


gular courtyard, -413 feet by 174 feet. The temple 
measures about Bit fert from cast to west -uuJ from 
norili to south. The towers arc only 33 ifcci high. 

321. TOWER, KESAVA TEMPLE, A0HNATHFTJR, Tfiii 
follows the star nullinr of the shririr which it tur- 
raountj and is, tike the walls of the temple, covered 
with carved friezes. A Hat dome, of circular sec¬ 
tion, crowns It. The temple lias three identical 
rowers. 

322. SANCTUARY ENTRANCE, KESAVA, SOMNATHPWL 

I his is richly decorated. Dn each side of Liu: up¬ 
rights of the door stands a dv&rafiuht armed wi h 
a dub. In the background, by the open door, the 
deity can be seen, ht this case Krishna playing the 

II utc. Above the door the Eiulci is decorated with 
carvings showing the same deity. St alacrities 
adorn the lower pan of the limd. 

323 . CJOLING, kesava. This is constructed, as in all 
Indian templca, by corbelling. The square cof¬ 
fering is reduced it* an octagon by stones at the 
comets which support the circular ceiling. From 
the central stone there hangs an enormous un¬ 
opened lotus (lower. Ail round the first circular 
gallery dwarfs, arc portrayed in various postures. 

324. statue on outside op kesava. This portrays 
AgOL the god of Fire and Lord of the South East, 
The baroque style of this statue shows 4 certain 
degree of stiffness. 1 he unbridled fantasy wirii.li 
w as the rule at Holt-bid and Dehir gives place here 
to a more conventional approach. Thr decoration 
loses its finesse and become* heavier and more 
regular. 

325. DETAIL I IF frieze, kesava. Jf the sculptures of 
litis temple arc more crude, its friezes arc more 
carefully executed. This one shows a procession. 
On the horse at the right interesting details of 4 
harness can lie observed. The animal on the left is 
one of tht very rare portrayals of the dromedary. 
These animals, unknown in southern India are in 
tact never shown in southern carvings, and onh 
wry rarely in those of the north. Here it b earn ing 
two great drums on which a man beats Wuh a stick 
in either hand. Although the dromedary and the 
horse art: or the same size the difference in the of 
the men by comparison with the aniltiids gives in 
the true scale. 

326. EXTERIOR FRIEZE, KESAVA. UV have llert 
ivpicai HoysaU frieze- of gene .md of mafmtu and, 
below them u more ruiitim detail a woman opcm 
her door to a mgti In thr antechamber a porter is 
seated. In thr adjoining room Vitim and Lakshmi 
Ate ■cilnl on ,t sofa. A worshipper speaks to diem. 
It may be thal tins was a domestic scene which is 
here translated into l he religious sphere. 
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B. The Art of the Kakiidya {i2lh Century) 

To the east of the Cbalukya kingdom the Kakaliyii dyaasty, profiting from the weakness of the 
Chula* and the Chalukyas, wan its independence iti ilir mb century. The princes of tan dynasty 
made their capital at Hamimkcmda bin they subsequently transferred to Warangal. 'fhey 
built a magnificent temple at Hanumkoiida, and a shrine adorned with four great toranas at 
Warangal. Malik Kafu/s invasion of the Deccan put an end to their independence. 


, 127 . UAMUMKOSDA. This Temple, erected in t 162 by 
Prato pa Rudra, is in gome ways similar to lhat of 
Soauiadipur and has three shrines dedicated to 
Siva, Vismi and Snrya. Its general plan is that of a 
t,m-r.ross T with a shrine in each arm. A great 
pavfllitm, or warttfa/y, fiscs in Iron! of the temple 
and b 1 completely separated from it. Between the 
mututepu and the shrine* it a Nan din temple. Only 
the carving of Nrnidin has remained more or Jess in¬ 
tact, flic temple, built of granite, id almost unde* 
curated. It ntrajure* about 100 feet by 82 feet mid, 
like the Hoysala temples stand* tm a platform 
which follows the lints of the temple. It was never 
finished, which is the reason for the lack of decoration 
and the aliscncc of lowers. 

328. outer wall, hamcmkonda, This temple, 
although of simpler shape than those of the Hoy* 
sal as, make* skilful use of the play of liEht which 
produces architectural effects of gTcai elegance. 


rids is due to the clever use of mouldings which 
an: vertically cut in niches mid ?lq». 

329. mterior pillar, aANtrwsOKOA. Some pillars 
of the hall are, however, decorated, In style they 
are very close 10 those of the Haleb id temples 
although more massive. Their brackets are closer 
to the ChaJukvan style. 

330. DETAIL OV INTERIOR PILLAR, HANUM HONDA. 

331. m ampin, jiamUMJ tOJio a. He lias lost his can; as 
well as the pavilion which used to shelter hint. The 
style of this carving is plain, simple and reasonably 
,ui atomic alj which distinguish* >- it from that of the 
Hoy sola. However the multiple gar! and* and neckla¬ 
ces which adorn his neck and Iiead arc related to 
thr Bclur style, If may he that therr were direct 
connections between the Kakabya and the Hoy- 
sala. The chronicles say nothing of this, but the 
similarity of their stylo would teem to suggest it. 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS STYLES 


There arc too many local styles in India for us to attempt to deal with them all in this too sum* 
tti ar y study. They all show characteristics borrowed from major Indian styles and form isolated, 
architectural groups which are transitory and without influence on other styles. They arc, 
however, all typically Indian in their conception and in their useol decorative i noli is, ol width 
examples are found in every period and in even region of India. 


332, I'll. LARS OF TJJF: i^UWAT-ttL’MlAU, DEIJTT. 
Time pillars used in the ialli century to construct 

■ i moiqiir me frcttl a Hindu 'em] !• dri bed 

by the Muslim* arid probably date From the fUh or 
yih century, Tire Muslim* simply used them after 
carefully destroying ihe representaiiuio of Hindu 
dciuca w hirh had betm can ed on the diafls* 

333, J.VIMA 5TAT1 t. OS elUNATTlA, THf- FIRST Nft- 
thanrara, gaya. This statue date from ab-jiu the 
year room On the sides arc carved in (wo rows of 
twelve the twmty-four tirthonkerai or prapln:t> v! 
die Juiiia faith. 

334, j|tb <jes i t iiv statue of a bOdhjsattva, 
ma lamjia. Ghatuocmtk: Chinese influence is shown 
in the ucaLmmi of the eyes, die mouth and thc 
thiii. .Valtinifa Xfuiftun. 


335 . vajra tara, sarnaih, toth century. This 
very curious bust of ’lara with three beads, at 
present in the Delhi Museum, seems to bomm 
from die Chauddia style ol Khajnralin iu opu¬ 
lence and certain characteristics of rhe face iinr.l of 
i lie hair-siyk fs« [dates afij mid 288). 

33 b- avaloettesvara, nalamua* This l ath-ccn- 
lury ?Laiuc is om: of the most beautiful which has 
been left to us by the Buddhist school ofNalatvda, 
then at the end of Its existence. Jiilaiid± Aitntum. 

337. UOVIMDA l.'F.V A TIAtPLE, BklMIAVAW. TliU 
temple, erected by Man Singh of Jaipur, hi i -,uo r 
transformed into a mosque by Aiitimgzrh. 
Only eIk 5c ,rclt and thr cruciform ximditfm remain 
mday. It h one of (he very rare tv tuples in whose 
Construction ihc true vault was used, since the 


337 



IiidJLmd knew oulv the corbelled or false vault. It 
measures about na Teel by jott feel, ll ii a two- 
Storey built ling, surmounted by a terrace. The 
vault, resting on the four arms of the cross, is plain 
ant) un tier orated am! closely resemble* a Got Me 
vault, The indy other Indian temple which ex¬ 


hibits this feature if situated a few miles awa\ and 
wm bull; by king UhagvaiuLi* of Am Mr during the 
reign of iht I’mjtcror Ah bar. When one rcjlitts 
that the Litter appreciated and employed foreign 
artists, the question arises wit ether this temple is in 
fact the work of an Indian arch it eel. 


INDIAN BRONZES 

Since die earliest times, since the pre-Indian limes of Mohenjodaro, Lite Indians have used the 
process known its tirt pstfim to eiist bronze images. Few examples from these remote periods have 
survived to our days. In laci the oldest is the liide dancing girl from Mohcujo-dai o plate 31; next 
t ome those of the Gupta period. Although unskilful enough in their execution they provide 
nevertheless excellent evidence of the art ofthe 4th and 5th centuries of our era. ft is rare, on die 
other hand, to discover bronze images from the Deccan which date from before the gill century. 
Likewise, in the south, it is difficult to date the oldest surviving bronze figures before the Chola 
period (todi century) 

In general, the bronze figures which we find belong, as do ait the images of Indian sculpture, 
to wo distinct types: the static and the dynamic. The immobile or static post- can be rigid 
i plate 33b) > or demonstrate, more or less distinctly, die tribkwg* (plates 34*, 343, 344, 346, 
343). In the dynamic poses they can be stable or in the act of dancing (postures of the Nadiaiaja 
Or da n ci ng Siva). Here also it is the Sanskrit treatises which determine die sculptured forms ja 
tliey determined die attributes anti poses ol each divine being who is represented. 

The composition of die alloys used differs greatly according to the regions and die periods. In 
general true bronze was rare, owing to.« lack of tin. Consequently most ofthe images were made 
from a different alloy with copper as a base. The alloys ought, at least for images destined for 
worship, to b' composed traditionally ofthe metals considered as noble, five in the south (gold, 
silver, copper, iron and lead) and eight in the north. The astrological correspondence between 
die metals and the image of die god also had great influence. The method, probably very ancient, 
which is now used to obtain bronze statues, consists of first casting an imperfect image and dicn 
finishin g it with a graving tool-sculpture in bronze. The attributes arc sometimes added alto¬ 
wards, either by crimping or by brazing. 


338 , STANDING fWOUHA, KALANDA. Jill or yth 
century. National MiOOm, Delhi. 

339 . HANuot BumlHATrvA, kalanda. Gilt bronze. 
Medieval jMiriod. Notional Xftunnn, Delhi. 

■VM). TAX a to UNKNOWNS UKlaiN. Medieval period. 
National Museum, Delhi. 

311. cult oajEGT. Represents ;t lion standing on 
an elephant. Medieval period. South Indian; exact 
provenance unknown. Height ft> inches. National 
Museum, Def/u. 

342 . GHOfA devi. 1 1 Iti century. From Tanjorc. 
Noli owl Museum, Delhi 

343. chandra aexuAHA aunuaxa muhti. Siva and 
Porvati, horn Tauijorc, Chola jnniod (mth century). 
Natiimtd Muteuin, Delhi. 


344 - Siva and i*AKVATi. South India. rod) century? 
Tmjore Museum. 

345 . siva iVnd ms deer. Uncertain date ( iith-i^fii 
century?). Tanjort Museum. 

316. Devi. Tanjore District. South India, ijjlh 
century. National Museum, Delhi. 

347. dipal yexii m. Gilt bronze. 17 th century. 
Southern school (Tanjore?), A. Gwset (kttetm, 
Darn, 

348. visiiNtJ as rhaulava, holding UkOtmi on his 
knee. Southern school 1 71k century. Madras Museum. 

349. vAtAkAjA. Southern school. 17 th century. 

Guimet). 

35IJ. bA laKR isitjsA. Southern school, liltli century, 
J- t^rengm Collection, Doris. 
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INDO-MUSLIM ART 


M i M.tsi art was imported Itoiii Persia by the first conquerors and waaiocm sim lted iti llue t rue.i- 
blc of Indian art. There it lost iis original purity, adapted itself tothe Indianspirit and became 
ihr characteristic Indo-Muslim art. The dements which Islamic art Iwrrowed flora Indian art as 
regards building were courtyards surrounded by colonnades, balconies supported by brackets autl, 
above all. decoration. Islam on the other hand, gave to India the dome and the true arch, Geo¬ 
metric motifs, mosaics and minarets. The Fusion of these two trends is most noteworthy m Indo* 
Muslim art and in certain regional styles. The imperial style f Delhi preserved the Pasta* and 
Turkish characteristics in their purcsL Form, but with the aid of Indian endtsmen use u . 
evolved, and a special style resulted which ran only be called Indian. The domes j|ud »b 
gained progressively in refinement. The decorative motifs, winch were mmtdly limutd io i- 
seriptiom of Perso-Arabie letters, mingled with typically Indian dccorattuns and mo ift. rhe tut 
styles. Indian and lndo-Mudim. remained separate on account or their fuiukmcii^ concha 
differences, but it cannot be denied that the Muslim art of India belongs to 
acquired, in Us contact with Indian art and traditions, certain characteristics winch, * we shall 

sec. marked it profoundly. 


I THE PRE-MOGHUL PERIOD 


Under .he yoke of Turkish, ta*» mi **?*»*” «*• 

-«5r3ra£: 

artistie unitv Tlur mere presence of Indian artisans was not enough for this St*lf to Devonu 
artiMii uuit^ i ur i I .. , ■ e i 1{ , p<-man strain con tinned strongest, since 

P^'v Hindu and i. mmmi « ** “ t™ rfll »Si« totheir religion. The Moghul 

architects and sultans were » “‘‘^s’S toted no ionger.hao i» initiator. 

^pernr Ahto.uovmhcto.aucmp^ ekmralj ^ lbe traditional Hindu 

o>i the other hand, enabled lbe Muslims to construct grandiose monuments. 

TH F ART OF THE DELHI S U LTANA TE 

A. The Slave Dynasty (isfoO* 1 29^,1 

„ . t , herause its rulers bud licen Turkish slaves (to be a stave in that 

Muahm'world had no *m*M connotaiionl who enjoyed their musters favour. 
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became their equals, mid thanks to their own merits, eventually obtained their i tit leper tic nee. 
Quth'Ud'Din, who died in taro ( left the throne to his son-in-l aw 1 Itutmish who was also a former 
Turkish slave. Immediately after his accession to power, hn country was lor the first time invaded 
by the Mongols who rushed down into the Panjab under the leadership ofGgngi? Khan, after 
conquering Chinn and Central Asia. The Mongols were repulsed. Ihuimish died in 1236. After 
'a gloomy period lialban, a Turk who had vicaprti from tlir Mongols, ic-established authority in 
126b with a reign of terror; but his weak successor again allowed anarchy to run wild. His 
general, an Afghan named Khalji, dethroned him and the Slave Dynasty came to an end. 


351 . quid mina ft,, demit, A5 soon at he fmd gained 
his independence, Qiifb-ud-Din had a targe mosque 
built (see plate 353) from the remains of several 
Hindu temples, called the Quwwanihislam. as 
well as a gigantic minaret which tie was unable to 
complete. Only its first star) was ertr.ted. ML- 
successor Iltitlmhh built the following thicc. The 
ftflh story was added by Fircra Shah Tughluq, 
after the building had been struck by lightning. In 
1803 t! wn again damaged by an earth tremor and 
w;ts repaired in the following yean, It lists 37^1 ; 

and is 243 feet I ugh. At its foot one can still wre the 
arcades of the wings of the Quwwjiluhhlam mo*- 
que t built by lltutmhih, 

353. detail or qotb HWar, iieuo. The surface of 
1 his immense minaret consists of vcrticai ribs, 
alternately circular and angular, foi die first 
story: of only rounded rites for the second and of 
only angular ones for the third. The other storeys 
are smooth. At regular intervals run horizontal 
bands inscribed with N.isbk eharaciei ■ reproducing 
verses from the fcoiati, and ft-kzes with liorul anti 
geometric decorations. 

353, VIEW FROM rut quift, qtJWWAiyt-IU.AU 
MO&qtni, DEUit. Here tvr ser die large centra! arch 
of the mosque which wtis originally elected by 
Qiiib-ud-Din, pari of the wings built by Ututmish 
and Ids son's tomb on tin- right. The original 
mosque was small, measuring about 157 feet by 
177 feet, ihvitmiih extended its measun'incnu to 
360 feet by 262 fccL At a later date Ala-ud-Din 
Khalji enlarged it again but was unable to com¬ 
plete Ills grandiose project. 

354, ARCH or TllK PtU.YE.tt UALL. Q_VW WATUL- 
Islam Meuque, oh t,ut. lbn (iatuta relates that before 
tlw conquest of Delhi there was a Hindu temple on 
this spot. The builders of the mosque made use' of 


some of the foundations of this old temple, which had 
a simple rectangular ground-plan- This art. h, in its 
sober elegance, is delicately decorated with friescs 
ol words in Naakhcharacters and Jloi ai motifs. Fhc 
pillar in die centre <4 (liecourtyard Is Hindu, prob¬ 
ably die ftmblut of sprue VaisttuviU* temple. I* ii 
made of almost pure iron, it in tin- ijiiptu wylr 
.md carrhf a Saunkrit inscription of the 4th cen¬ 
tury, recording that this pillar wm creeled on the 
Visjnipada hill by 4 king named Chandra, 

355. detail or the .ittcaru op tvutb-cij-iuj#, 

qj■ wwA'rUL-13La m istLUt.Thr ireaimem of 

the Horal decoration, clearly Hindu, seems to 
grove that Hindu craftsmen built this mosque, 

356. TOMB Of TTIf. SON Of iLlTTMISn. ULl.lit, Tlli.TC 
is no inscription wlurh Allows us to identify this 
tomb with certainty. Its ground-plan U square; ihr 
arches, arranged in an octagon, once supported a 
vault which has now disappeared. Apart from a few 
lit lie details die decoration is entirely Persian. The 
whole interior surface is covered with a web of 
arabesques and letters in the X.itkli, Kufk and 
Tughras scripts, ihr tomb is in red sand-stone. 
Only Ihr the mitirafo and the cenotaph was white- 
marble used. The exterior is simple ,uid austere, 

357. DETAIL Of till IVlKOS, qUWWAlXtL-lSLAM, 
011.111. These were made by Iltutmish, Hie tiylr of 
(hr omamrululirm h less inllueilcrd by Hindu 
char avleris tie*; perhaps the Hindus were already 
more familiar with Arab writing and designs. 
As .it the tomb of lltulirthh*? <on, t hr ornamenta¬ 
tion is purely Islamic. The quoins nf the uprights 
which support the arrhr.3 are decorated with 
columns, a feature which persists later on, tinder 
the Moghul dynasties, in India. Pleasant patterns 
of Tughra writings and Kufic characters account 
for the bulk of the ornamentation. 







PIG. K. SKETCH; MOGIIUL PERIOD, lit* d^TUKV 


B. The KhaJji Dynasty (12901320) 

ALvud-Din Khalji, the nephew of the founder of the Khalji dynasty, assassinated his Uncle ami 
100k Ills place in 1296. With the aid of his general, Malik Kufur, he made Ineursiom into the 
Deccan, returning to Delhi loaded with booty. The Mongols, who had come down as far as 
Delhi, besieged the town, whereupon Ata-ud-Din fortified his capital. He again enlarged the 
mosque founded by his predecessors and decorated it with a magnificent doorway. He also 
started to build near the Qutb Minftf a minaret even larger than this, but died before it was 
completed. His only son, Mubarak, wai assassinated in 1330 by Kusm Klinn who, in turn was 
killed in thr same vear by a Turk from the Panjab, Ghyas-ud-Din Tughluq, who proclaimed 
himself sultan. 


358. ALVf OARWAZA, DF.I.IJJ, also called Ala*ud* 
Din Khalji '9 gate. It Is a sort pF large mom in the 
form of a cube, surmounted by a flattened dome, 
(t h made of red saruhstoric and white marble. The 
faring doors, as well os the windows, are decorated 
with radiating stalactites. This door has been 
restored several times, not always in accordance 


with ihr original design which is now lost; 'hi? 
applies particularly to the facade, 

359, tNTEHIORj AtAi DARWAKa, OF CHI. Tin dnn.r is 
supported by successive hor*" hoe-shaped Ogives. 
Here the arches arc not corbelled but have key* 
stones. The whole surface of the interior walls b 
decorated with simple geometric designs. 











iji, u the zY&mox if jmctaii m and dome* 

til]CARETS: A. AJIJhtEDABAE^ U&D:R, 1 GUUJ1 -ATAflAD. 149$s 0. CHAR \it\At* IMi I ». mjAJTJfl, IATEe I- JAM! MA’SJTP, I mi Ui inii i t'Aj WAlf AE, 

acpR a. M&t 3 o. Kama iial h ant, avhaxuvu^ irr* 

I, Ml IJARWAZA, l>Oili r til fli - CHl'-^UD-IHS 31-^Kf l-Q. rutf: 3. I nt>l. S&"'. 4. rJULMW^A, 1™' . " H(|AiVR, f*rfi ■ ZiiriTUHV; * 
HUMA Vtifn „ T TAJ V|AHAf., A(ikA IW.l lAFJMft JjAfifCj HIT Iff > 


C. The Tughluq Dynasty (1320-1413) 


When Ghyas-ud-Din had firmly established his authority he began to build not far from Delhi a 
mighty fortified capital: TughhiqabatL Mohammed Tughluq succeeded him, moved his 
capital toDfvagiri in the Deccan and changed its name to Dan lata had, subsequently he returned 
to Delhi The viceroys began more and more to revolt against his tyranny and formed indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms (Bahmani, Bengal, etc.). Mohammed died in 1351. leaving the throne to hit 
cousin Ftroz. The empire slowly disintegrated. In 1397, under the leadership of Timur, the Mon¬ 
gols seized Delhi, pillaged it, caused terrible carnage and withdrew again. In 1413 Daulat Khan 
Lodi, and after him Khizr Khan, succeeded the Iasi Tugbluqs. 




























360 . tomb nr o«vM-Gt>-i>w P mu-itt. (1325', This 
is u njwivt mnoting built <0 defy lime. Coti- 
struct«l in ml *amt^uawi it fans a cupola in wldie 
marble and mcasura almost ftet «t bright. The 
slnpc of the walh (they are flt an angle ofo-vaiuy- 
tive degrets) augments tin- imprrssion <>|' height o( 
this astonishing building. T ile plain walls delimit a 
little square room, 30 feel oil each ride, which 
contains die tomb of the old warrior, that of bis 
wire and that of his son, Muhammad. 'Jin-dome of 
this tomb inaugurates uj India a verier of pointed 
dome winch were to become charaneristi: of 
(ado.Muslim architecture, 


361. tomb of rinoi shah, peliil 1 his tomb lies 
among other tombs and various buildings * ilich 
were erected during this period (about 13*18- t-fool. 
lr is wit bom pretension and resembles Lhr en¬ 
trance of the Jaroi Msisjid in the Fort, Above liie 
square course, with its slightly inclined walls, a 
second octagonal course supports the dome which 
is very slightly pointed. A low wall of overlapping 
stones with tenon and mortise joints, and built mi 

iitUe platform, surrounds the entrance to this Kimb. 

Some inscriptions above ihr door were added at a 
later date by Sikajidar Lodi. 
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D. The Sayyid ami LodE Dynasties (1414-1536) 

Kluzr Khan, who claimed to be descended from the Prophet, was a vassal of Timur the Mongol, 
and Governor of the Panjab. When he founded tin* Sayyid dynast}’, die Empire, lorn by rebel¬ 
lions, had been reduced to die township of Delhi and a few neighbouring villages, l ow con¬ 
quests were undertaken by die four sultans oft hi* dynasty who only just succeeded in main turning 
their position a gainst the Hindus who were everywhert in. revolt. The hist Sayyid was incapable 
of reigning and abdicated in favour of bulbul Lodi, a Kb.dji I urfc who had come from Afghani¬ 
stan in 1451* The latter re-assembled his troops and went to war. He took Jaunpur in 1470. His 
sou. Sikandar Lodi, founded Agra. Later, under Ibrahim Loth, the Afghan governor of the 
Punjab revolted against Delhi and requested help from Babur, the Tufkish ruler of Kabul, In 
1534 Babur, who had a strong artillery force, defeated Ibrahim in the battle of Punipat, occupied 
Delhi and founded the Moghul dynasty. 

362. rxcipsuttr wall, tomb or sekandar low, 

Df-Lin. During these troubled timn even the dead 
needed to be protected: dir very tombs were 
veritable loTTrcsstrs, crenellated anti provided with 
corner towers, 

363 . TiUiB OF slEANOAR LODI, nF.Un. U has an 
■urtagcmul ground-plan and is surrounded by a 
gallery, winch is supported by arcades stren gthened 
at each corner by buttresses. It was erected about 
the year 1519, The double dome, a little higher 
than the preceding ones, is built on .1 sixtecD-sided 
collar, dernrated with little Lowers. The decoration 
i* very rtidinwatlary. 

364. ■rar smsit orr.iUAn uosqtjl, nslio It 

lias five arches and three rloni'*', l be arches arc 
double or triple according their position. It -- a 
long low structure, without defiance. The open 


arches are too wide In relation to thuir bright and 
tend tu give an impression of being crushed undo 
the loo heavy mass of the domes. 

365 , DETAIL (» Ait Aften, Simtt fU-MDAlJ uosqur, 
hum it. The decoration, which consists (it bands of 
well-executed Arabic letters, docs not make the 
whole look any lcs« massive. Tin? successive revet¬ 
ment archrs increase, if this i> ptwsLhlc. the 
squashed appearance of the building, 

366 , tomb or ba khan, DC Lilt 1547 b I/mg after 
rhe #appeanmce of tile Lodi* the style <4 tomb? 
remained more ot less similar to the two ly|if> 
described above. Only the detaili. were cfcmgtd 
and the decoration improve f ,1 iiulr. Bui the 
principles remained thr same in spite of the L II- 
towrrs which were added to the platform sup- 
parting the dome. 


1NDO-MUSL.IM ART OF GUJERAT 

The Hindu nd Aral. kingttomi of Gujerat were brought wilhin the imperial power id up? by 
Ala-ud-Diu Khalji. One hundred yean Luet a Rajput, converted to hlam. ou upu d \h< 
orGujera. under the wmeol Muazaftr Shan. For almost two centar.es until . je,r when Akbar 
finally annexed Guiend. tin. region «H in permanent slnfc snd. ne.ghtaunug ku.g«ton. S he 
Portuguese and die Moghuls. The dynasties which snceeeded one another 
n.ctnnmcms over practically all the region, as well as mosques anti tomli-, at Ahmadahud, 

capital. 
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367 . TIN iMfiM'AU, aumedahai). Detail of the 
decoration of the fayade, Tlti* important triumphal 
ardt was elected bv Ahmed Shah I, who in 1411 
founded the town which bears his name, 

368 . JAM! MASJIfl, VliMf:L>MJAD. Lrecteii in 1423, 
ibis mosque is unique in India tm account of the 
dr sign of lire interior and of tin; facade. The latter 
has three bays, the cent to one being framed try 
two towers wiiirh are similar to those which deco¬ 
rate the pillara of the Tin Darwnza, The three bays 
give on to a vast rectangular courtyard of 230 feet 
by 315 feet with, in its centre, a tank. The mosque 
itself b three storeys high m the centre, two in Lite 
wings and one in the aide galleries. It lias almost 
three hundred pillars, spaced .it intervals of less 


than seven feci, which support i hr domes of the roof. 
Although its mentation h Muslim, this arrange¬ 
ment, as well os the decoration, is purely Hindu. 

369 . JAMI MASjl!;, AHMEOABAD. DeCOtatiVC dcUil of 
the doorway. (Compare with dial of dir Tin 
Darwaqa (plate 367) 

370. smr saYvtD MtttqirE, vltMEpABAD. I his is one 
of the las! inonunu-nts in the Gnjcrai style. The 
structure embodies nothing remarkable and is in 
fact rather unsophisticated. The interest of this 
mosque lira rather in its marble fretted windows 
which, with Uicit floral motifs, may he counted 
among the moil delicately ehistdlrd in tile world. 


INDO-MU SLIM ART OF THE D EGG AN 


A Turkish officer named Hassan, who when he became independent assumed the mime Ata-ud- 
Din Baiimtm, rounded in the 151I1 century an i ink- pend cut kingdom in the Deccan. He made 
his capital at Gulbargn which hr endowed with very strong fortifications on the model of 
crusader castles in the Near East, using the talents of Foreign architects. Some of the rulers of 
Gtilbarga, as well as die mercenaries b their service, belonged to ike Shiah sect. Al ter the dead) 
of Muhammad Shall, who was the greatest ruler of the dynasty, the capital was transferred to 
Eldar, and then to Gokonda and the Batmiuni kingdom disintegrated. The Dcccan whb then 
divided into five heretical kingdoms; Bijapurr, Golcouda, Btdar, Ikrar and Abmcdnagm < 52G}. 
Bijapur attained its greatest glory under the dynasty of Adil Shah who was responsible for the 
largest monumerits of the town. At Golcouda, Sultan Quli Qiub Shah fortified tile town j his 
successor founded Hyderabad. The fort is at present in ruins but the necropolis of the seven Shah 
rulers, not far from the town, remains as a magnificent testimony of Lite art b these suiiuus. 
After a siege often years. Golcouda at last fell and surrendered to Aurangzcb who finally added 
the Deccan to the Moghul empire. 


A. The An of the Bab man is 

371 . GENERAL VIEW. JAM] UA 5 J 10 , OULSAROA. It WH 
built in 1467 by an architect namedBafi whocame 
from northern Persia. It is the only example in 
India of an entirety covered mosque. Its style, also 
unique, is very pure. It measures 213 feet by about 
tyo feet and has- sixty-eight cupolas. Those on the 
comers atr larger than the others and the cupola 
above the prayer hall, elevated on a I tig It square 
base, has a drum beneath the dome. 1 hr. exterior is 
massive and without any decoration. The entrance, 
in ike centre of the north wall, ha* an arch which is 
higher than the roof and is flanked by two Ullle 
minarets. 


372. JAUI u.vsjm, onjJAlKi.v \- r isw of thr cupolas 
by the north qatc, At die back can be seen, the 
remains, of the donjon uf the fortress and its ram¬ 
parts. 

373. rfiTun ’ jti, j ash ihas jio, T1 te rtncJin 

begin to curvt veiv near their base and are very 
wide. They have great elegance and their bareness 
endows them with real majesty. Ye I thU power- 
fully original style had no 'Uicceas wt it did licit 
conform with the canom hitherto accepted by 
Muslim orthodoxy. It neverthdesv exerted some 
influence on Shiah architecture in thr Dcccan, 
particularly on constructional details. 
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B. The Ai l of Bijapur. 

The town of Bijapur was founded ni the t6th century h> Yusiml \r|j| Shah, the son of Sultan 
Murad of Turkey After defeating Vijayangara in several bloody expeditions and destroying 
their capital, Ibrahim Add Shah 11579-1626) extended the power of ffijapwr over nearly the 
whole Deccan. In tERfi its last sultan was deposed be Aurangpieb. 


374. UXHTAft MA11A1., BtjAPtH This building h 
misnamed, for It U dir entrance 10.1 little moique, 
ll presents sevrral architect 11 oil novelties: the 
porch-roof, ihe brackets and ceilings, wlueh re¬ 
mained unique. This entrance has two storeys anti 
a terrace, decorated with .1 ft r tier] stone para (jet. 
The exterior is bare but, in contrast, the ceiling* 
and the brackets of the balconies are very elabora¬ 
tely worked. Two delicate minarets mark this 
entrance. The porch-roofs arc very large here and 
lake an important place. It was built under 
Ibrahim Shah II in ifjio. 

375. ofiiu-xrj, uriri ax hallai., Bij.vi-uR, The ceiling 
b cn(T'-*t't‘d. Ita great curiosity is that it has very 
Jong “beams,” [ao feet for one single ipam, The 
stone?, forming tin beam* nr* In Id (ngrtlicr only 
wiili wttietu and virtually Itang in the void. It U 
an architectural feat which ha? astonished many 
European architects, Each panel U trparaLr and 
decorated differently from the others, 

376. mehtar UAliAL, DTJAFUH. Detail of a bracket, 
i he brackets supporting thr bdeonics and porrli- 
roofs of this curious building arc worked like wood 
;ind look like flat carved panels. The motifs of their 
decoration me typically Hindu: horses, fantastic 
Ix-ast?, or, as lie re. wild gpcse. 

377. mq^qub or mi. toms of iuraiiui ravza, 
atjAFtm, It is in the same style a dir tomb itsdh 
built on a square ground-plan, and < landing 'U the 
same platform. The main characteristics of this 
tomb and its mosque arc the tapering min are l> 
which cm! in domes which arc almost globes, sup¬ 
ported In open petals forming collar, and the 
large number of brackets supporting the porrh- 


C. The Art of Golconda 

382. port op ooLoatfOA 

383. ciLMt untAii, KVI>£xa 4AD, or The Four 
Minarets. According to tradition, this gate was 
rreeled jn a 3c > 1 in order to thank Allah ior having 
saved the town from the plague then ravaging the 
,'ire.v I; has four entrances and contains a little 
ntosque on its first story, ft measures too tee 1 on 
ruch aide at its base. The minarets reach a height 
of 1U5 feet. These storied minarets arc reminiscent 


rooft. It was built bv Thruhim Adi I Sliah 1 in (615, 
Tlir interior as well tu> the exterior are very ornate 
with rttabcsqnrs arid inscriptions, 'I'lie ceiling is 
coffered. The dome of the tomb is double. 

378. UK t Alt OF THfc FtlRCH-WUfJFS, BIjAri'R. I Jlcy 
arc of the stalactite* type and interconnected by 
cross-pieces. Grey basalt, 

379 . not. nuMBAir, bijapur. 'This is one of the most 
audacious monuments India. has produced, De¬ 
signed as die tomb for sultan Mohammed Adit 
fihah, Jti iGfio, it is one of the largest single archi¬ 
tectural units in the world. It is a perfect cube of 
300 feel on each ride and has an enormous dome 
with a diameter of 14 1 f«L„ almost as big as that of 
St. Fctei ’* at Rome. At each corner of die building 
there is a seven "Storied tower. These towers are 
tiuerconiiectcd at thr level of their fifth story hv 
wide p. irdi-nvofs, supported bv a large number of 
bracks is. Each tower U surmounted by a dome 
with a folia ted base, smaller version* of the central 
dome, Inside, the square lay-out bwomra octagonal 
at the ievr! of the interior gallery, owing 10 thr 
intersection of the arches. The brick and mortar 
dome is 10 feet thick and rests directly on thr walls 
of this gigantic hill \ ■ ■ iw nf arcades, three on 
each side, dreorate; tin: walls of the tomb which 
are otherwise relatively bare. Grey basalt. 

380 . COL COMBAT}, bijaptir. Qose-up, showing the 
porch-roofs, the brackets and the upper portion of 
a corner tower. 

381. EXAMPLE OP ARABIC INSCRIPTION, BlJAPUR. 
This inscription, dating from 158J, is embellished 
with lloral decorations. Polished basalt 


of those of the Gol Gumbad of Bijapur, but they 
arc much more grace fill and their .style? is more 
refined. On thr oilier hand, the abundance of or¬ 
namentation spoils the Itual effort. 

384. char mxAR, HYDgRAUAD, Detail of the rc.mrr 
and of the exterior decoration. 

385 . tomb or sultan Kcu yit rn sjiaii, ook-conda, 
Erected in 1612. The dome of this tomb is related 


3 &> 






to rhiit of the ttwnb of I ijroliim Raimi of Hijapur 
Vhi: rruimolfcum ia the ofdesr of those built m 
Gofconda It has columns m the characteristic 
Hindu style on each Aide. In subsequent tombs this 


feature b replaced by a series of Muslim archeF, 
zmi the style also becomes simpler* bui iJic dome 
and the ^riieraJ form of dit tonilis rrmajn die 
*a£UC- 


THE Al'G HAN PERIOD Of SIIER SHAH SUR1 


Zaher-t id-Din, also edited Mo hammed Habui, conquered Delhi md founded the Moghul 
dynasty; hi* son Humuyun occupied Agra. Thr empire or the North seemed to ht reborn and 
when Lkthur died he left an hnmotNt empire to Humayitn. But the Aighsn ruler of Bihar, Slier 
Shah,, revolted and in 1540 defeated Humayun who was forced to lake refuge in Persia. Shcr 
Shah Suri became emperor and reorganised the empire: lie gave tt a healthy administration, 
built himself a grandiose tomb at Sasaram, his capital, and died in i 553, Humayuit, who had 
taken Kabul in t f t ,j4, rccomjucmi Delhi. A few mouths afterwards he died through an accident 
anti his son Ak bar seised power. The Moghul dynasty was now well established- The period ol 
fifteen years during which Slier Shall reigned, had formed, from the point of view of nrehitec- 
lure F a son ol transitional period. I he Stiri style, in fact, derives From the Lodi style oi which it 
preserves the main characteristics. 


386 . to )in of aiawal khan, sasaram. This tomb 
n of the Lodi type, but more ambitious anti shows 
dTorts to improve the style. It is octagonal and no 
longer rests on a plinth; its pyramidal effect.is 
heightened by the high base of dir cupola. 1 hr 
walls no longer incline hm are vertical. This tmnh 
was built a fn-v years btlbre dial of She: Shall mF 
wliieJt it b. in a way, a trial version. 


TT~ST 



rtr., a n Jltt t3TTB$ TOxrn tsr U-AIvai mmv 

387 . wmo of 'liirn auah st fit. sasaram 115.J0. 
Although this tomb derives from tlic preceding 
one, it is remarkable for in dimensions and its. 
pmpoiTtom. Willi 11 height of' 150 Feet in di;t- 


Miciei w : 43 feel. It stands on a high square platform 
in die middle of an artificial lake of 4Go yard ■ 
squarr. built in Chunnar santLsiont if was painted 
with bright colours, yellow, blur, black, and ire 
dome v.-.ts dazding white. A boat used 10 t*ninnrt 
the tomb with the shore. Thr whale is massive but 
not wit lion l grace, lb pyramidal aspect give-, it a 
stability which may truly l>e qualified as grandiose. 

388. exterior vrr.w, wosqw., pukana qiu\, 

It does not differ essentia 1 tv Irani the Lodi mosques 
but h an improvement on them. On cadi corner of 
the rear end of the building is an octagonal towci 
with porch-roofs. Its dome is pure); Lodi, but Slier 
-Shah med marble and smid^tone for tin- construc¬ 
tion which relieved a Utile the austerity of tMs 
type of mosque. It measures feel by 43 feet and 
rises (>-, red above die ground. It facade has fivi 
Large bays opining <n> t« a litilr garden w r ith a 
pond. 

389 , iMnium. mjaqut .a n ten sttAJf, iini.ni. 
Although the arches, are wide, diev art very well 
proportioned. The ornamentation is reduced to a 
minimum, only thr mihraks an- very ornate. I hr 
Uylr ol this rnovpii is oddly reminiscent of that of 
wibe of the F rench jhbcp of the 1 r i ih century. 
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II, THE MOGHUL PERIOD 


,m Y Ml,S,hfl T hitWlUrr Akhar ' whf) l '*« acceded his Either in 
l 5 jj . * /“WSjJ 5° bnn S ia>0l,t a *ynth«i3 of (he an of Persia and that of India Hr wa* a 

great biultk-r, (bunded a tou-n near A«ni called Fitj-hmif sii:,; , i ,' 

in dffien-nt id 1,1 , ■ ■ , i-Uchpur Sikn, and erected many monuments 

i nt pl.iCrs. I- nd, r his reign thr fme arts revived :md tovvm sprang up JJ over the rmni-e 

He died «M*£ leaving the richest empire in the world to his sou Salim I thcTme 

.lahangir Dunug h* re** it was mainly his wife, Nir Jnhun. who was of 
rfirrurd the affairs of state. When he died in tfby, l,i, 50 n Khurram seized power after a 'short 
s rugg e amf, under the name Shah Jahan, ruled as a despot, spending all ch!> resources of the 
country on magnificent buildings and luxuries. He conquered the Deccan and lamed it imo a 
MceioyaJty which he gave to his son Annmgxeh. The latter, weary of his Cither’s excesses 
* belli d, deposed him ,n 1658 and exerciml l»w own lynumica! rule until 1707. Under his rdffn 
are n eciure and fine am declined. Tor the emperor was a fanatic and avaricious. The ‘ 
empire was soon to see^the end of its glorious days. The English an, I Krone h arrived and ihe^tty 
sultans who remained ui power were but puppets. Ancient India was dead, a new, modem India 
btgan to fuilie, tins time more technical than artistic. 


A. The Beginning of the Moghul Period 

3 ^ 1 ). rmtH or ttOHAMMEj} fuiAijs, cwauqh 115641. 
1 hi* (jiauMilcilm, which stiff preserves some Lodi 
characteristics, riotablv the dinnr, represents .1 
Wf if defined stage ofdevefopiamt. Its pavilions arc 
more dunpitcd and thr counties witidon'i of 
fret led marble combine the austere style of the 
preceding reigns with the more Indian imagination 
of the Gujrrai roan net. A large number of lit tle edi¬ 
fice surround this rather hybrid monument and 
bv their simplicity ‘ontribute to the ennoblement 
(if this great mausoleum. Among the adjacent 
lnir.ii> is that oj 1 .iiitrn, the favourite musician of 
Akbar's time. 

391 . T0110 or kmayoti, bubi. Id this instance the 
ilyle is radically different and we witness more 
typical!) Persian architectural forms. Erected by 
(lie wife ol this prtai monarch, Siiirf-nn-Xijai 
Hajj Hegum, in 1566, the tnau^oEeum is tiic work 
of a Persian architect, Mirafc Minta Ghiyai. The 
white marble dome, tfi* - large alcove at du en¬ 
trance ami the elevated basement on which the 
visitors’ room* are situated. the immense iquair 
ftark with ils lanes crossed by cu rials and enlivened 
by fountains, mark thr departure of an imp'-rial 
■*vle which was tt» become more da lx irate and 
well defined. The park is embellished with gates 
which lire m 01 m me ms in themselves. Marble was 
increasingly used which resulted in pleasant designs 
in combination with the red sand-stone. The tom his 
square, [50 fort on each aide, stands on a platform 
a 3 feet high and has .id imusuaJ dome with a 
finial 138 fret from the ground. The interior con* 
sists of several octagonal room!. The cmiral one 
contains ihr royal cenotaph, those on the perrph- 
ery the cenotaphs of the imperial family. 


393 . nut ronr, \cr.s. Altbar built this fortress 
with its approximately semt-drcular outhne. along 
the Jumna river, not only for the defence of die 
town hi.il also tu live in. I] has ncarfi 1000 v jids of 
waits, is 70 fret high and is built from well-dressed 
slonr hfocks; it has a profusion nf imsm-. It l% 
surrounded by .1 wide mom which draws tu ivuirr 
from the river. 

393 . amah's horse. su^MuttA. Tills Jikvii/c 
smme if said to be that of Alburi* favourite horse, 
Jt represents one of the very rorr pieces of Muslim 
sculpture. A fragment of mot her statitr of a ho;-.r, 
with a higlily ilvlbed head, is minted at the for.I 

oflhe walls or \gra li>n ■plate 19,, :. fi . ™ 

to cooifirm 1 he legend which 11 Jan dm Akbar's 
lusted killed itself on this spot, jumping over the 
hits lion, 

394. ilENCHAL VIFAV oh THE n\TII\ FATTJIPim 

Slum, Aflrr 4 Muslim hdly m in h:*ci predicted ihc 
liii lh of IlLs jy-xii, All Kir bat} a complete inwn built, 
surrounded by hit*h walls, some tfrirtv miies to the 
west Agra. The of tins town* wfakli 

Avrre built within a con pir of yrars. cont4ifi an 
enormous complex of palaces uni various menu- 
nifmta, iiving-qsianrrrs, mosques arid mmtw. Atliar 
wanted io make it \m capital but for mmc un¬ 
known rFason p perhaps on account or if c lack of 
water, was forced to abandon ii jf:i;t u few yean. 3 t 
is now a (ifdtss town, comptclciy Joertrd, iu 
wliicJi only the walls of tin- palace l>ear vvitrn^ to 
the ait of tile periodL Atfoio ? s aim in Imifiiing - 3 . •, 
(own wm to real]’-.- tui anrEiiLeeitiral fynHn m of 
Hindu and Mttilini atU tu liar! warannJ tn rm-iir 
a new religion itupircd by the twt*old onea- Whrre 


1^9 
































He succeeded completely in his artistic creations, 
he I ailed in the religious h e td. 

Here may he seen the zenanA (the women's apart¬ 
ments j and ihr adjoining bat hi- In the distance 
the walls surrounding the town arc visible. 

395. tint fANcu mahal. fate Hunt siKRi. This 
building, which wa* perhaps the emperor's observ¬ 
atory, war called by tills name on account of its 
five »(orits. Tlir stories recede and are suppi: ted by 
double .ohimro- A lit tie pavilion surmounts the 
whole, lr is impossible to conjecture the true pur¬ 
pose of Audi a liissarre monument, 

396. AKBAR’S TTiltONL, PATBUPllH SfEfcl. This 
throne h placed on a large pillar in the centre of 
the Diwan-i-Ras and consuls mf a circular plat- 
ftimI connected with the galleries surrounding the 
hall by a sort of bridge on the hall's diagonals. 1 lie 
central platform is supported by thirty-six brackets, 
Arranged in a circle around the capita) of the 
pillar. Ah bar mod to sit here to preside over reli- 
ykiu- meetings- His ministers took their places on 
die galleries around the halL 

397. PiLi-AR, FATEirFtm bitai. This quadruple 
pillar Im ivpicall) Hindu decorations of tree* and 
fruit*. There arc seldom two exactly identical 
column. at Mttrhpur Slkri. 

395. tt,\< K Of Ttlfc WAI-AM* 1>A*WAZA, SATEHpt'K 

>hcru When hf rorurrjed from a new conquest, 
Akbur had this "Gate of Victory" erected on a plan 
thrtt eclipsed all the other buildings in the town, 11 is 
130 feet high And i itt feet wide and is situated on 
top of ;tn immense staircase, its arcade is of the 
same type as those decorating the facades of 
Numayim's tomb and ornamented with inscrip¬ 
tions in Arabic letim's. It gbvc* on to the mosque 
courtyard with three arches, surmounted by 
terrace* and pavOfotUL 

399. aebak’s tomji, sikanura. This mausoleum 
was erected in 1613 by Jahangir to the memory cf 
hi) fat hr r. It deliberately depart* from conven¬ 
tional Muslim art in that it hm no dome. The 
room continuing the marble cenotaph is situated 
in flic (Op of the building, which has three money. 
Counties pavilions adorn the tmater .1 round the 


B. The Reign of Shah Jahan 

-194. suiTi wASjm, AfiflA (1(150) . With die reign of 
Shah Jahan a hew style made its apprtinmce. The 
uwssisr use of marble, which became almost the 
only nnblr material, .md of mwllUnhaic arcades, 
became general ui well as the use of bulbous duitwi 
with narrow collars, The Mod Masjidin Agra fori 


stories and to a certain extent counteract the solid 
appearance of the mausoleum, Some authors arc of 
the opinion that this mausoleum was never com¬ 
pleted and that a dome, inrfisprmiblr in Moghul 
art, is needed to establish its balance, bui why, 
then, was tbe room in the upper story to pcrfhlly 
finished, all in white fretted marble? In the centre, 
large vaulted recesses on either ride of the ground- 
Door give access 10 the tomb. I ,ikc all Moghul 
mausoleums. this one is situated in thr middle of 
an immense square garden which is entered 
through monumental gates. 

4 U 0 , LNIRANCI, AKfiA&V TOMB, StKAtfOHA. It ii 
more or Irs* similar to the entrances to other tombs 
of the same period, but more ornate, with molds hi 
white marble which stand out beautifully against 
the red sati tl-slone of the building. Another original 
feature: the presence of lour whiie mni bk minmels, 
with three storiesi, erected at each romer of the 
gate, which is as wide as it is deep and built on a 
square ground-plan. It is, curiously, a gate built Otl 
ihe pbn o! a tomb. The same phenomenon may lie 
seen at the Alai Darwaza (plate 358.'. 

491 . tomb of rrtMADRt'j-OAV la. aora. This is our 
of the most siicccsful monuments of the period, ti 
docs not have a dome cither, but four corner 
towers ending in pavilion s. The monument is 
built entirely front white mac bit inlaid with sciui- 
precious stones, jasper, cornelian, peridot, mother- 
of-pearl. etc. It tics hi tin* middle of a garden which 
i% entered ill rough large red sand-stone gales, 
decorated with marble. The marble lloor dabs ate 
also inlaid with coloured stunts, arranged in deli¬ 
cate arabesques. 1 ‘hc tomb is situated in the cen¬ 
tral room. All around it, smaller roamn contain 
cenotaphs dfNurJahftn’s fatuity. It was erected in 
1 dab, 

402 . tomb or nTM ade&>daula. View of part of the 
terrace, a comer pavilion and part or Lhc entrance 
gate. In the background lies Agra, on the other 
tide of the Jumna. 

403 . TOMB OF mMAUEronAUJ-A, aora Detail of dir 
inlaid work. This art it purely Persian in its con¬ 
cept inn. The work, nn the other hand, is that of 
Indian artisans. 


is an example of UtU new manner, in which 
simplicity of line h coupled with care of detail and 
precision, to give the imperial style ii richness of ex¬ 
pression worthy of die empire i.JTlie Great MoghuL 
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495 , interior, sion M.ssjin, aor> 















40 (*. mi ttr.n roicr. DHLMi St. called tm account 
of ihc stone front which it was built. It was erected 
m 1650 along the banks of the Jumna river l.y 
Shah Juhnn who made Delhi his new capital, The 
fort encloses Severn! palaces, ull in marble, IV 
pink sand-stoiie gates of the fort are embellished 
wjth delicate, doral decorations. The Jumna has 
since changed its course niirl the fort remains 
isolated iu the fields, its moats no longer watered bv 
tile! Tiver, 

107, THE KANfi MAHAL, DELHI. This hull of cmcr- 
Ummcm, in an requisite palace Shab jahan had 
built in l he Red Fort, i* decorated with a splendid 
fountain in its centre, of marble inlaid ivtdt semi¬ 
precious stones, the water ran awaj through 
clianrteh to cool the different rooms of the imperial 
quarters, I'nltirtunatciy troops were stationed for 
* tlfm S in the fort and removed dir stones 
from their set tin in. 

408 . inlaid work, red tort, Delhi, its style 
differs profoundly from that of the Itimadrd- 
Daulfl- Tk' designs have lost the Pmiaii note and 
their rigidity, giving way to elegant antlreaqncs 
based on flood motifs. hi some of them faint 
C hin err and European mlhiruecs run he distin- 
guished. 

40 *). interior or nit courtyard, ;ami masjid, 
Delhi. 1 hr hail of pray it gives on to the courtyard 
through a vast, vaulted gate. The wings on either 
side contain five rnrsses, The three immense bulbs, 
of admirable proportions, give great majesty to 
the whole. 

ilh. TILE t AJ MAHAL, AGRA. White he WAS building 
Delhi, .Shah Jahan completed at .Agra one of the 
mo< l grandiose buildings of Ms period; the tomb >4 
his favourite wile, Arjtinanda Bunu Begun 1 
Mum tea Mahal. Begun ju 1631 it was not fmrelied 
until 1653, Mori- than twenty thousand workmen 
worked on the erection and clecoratinu of this 
sumptuous mausoleum. Entirely built front white 
marble, inlaid with coloured Stono, it wa* the 
work <>f a Persian architect named Us ml Ahmad of 
lahOft. Tht dome is the work of a Turkish archi¬ 
tect, Dmuit Khan, the decorations were done b> 
Wiaiint Khan nf Shiraz. Other foreign i ts among 
them .< Frenchman, Austin tic Bordeaux, worked 


on it under the direction of Matramet Khan ant! 
Mir Abdul Kanm. The general lor in of the Taj 
derives from the mausoleum of H uncivil n .tnt! the 
great gam from that or.Vibor. OrigumJiy the Taj, 
whose whiteness is dazzling iu the .mMight, wu* to 
have had its replica in black marble on the other 
side of the Jumna irml connected with it by 4 
bridge. But ShaL, Johan w;o. defeat'd and inu 
prisonr 1 i in Agra 1 on by his Min Aurungreb, and 
had no time to complete tin? original plan. Hi* 
successor did mu care to pour the remains of the 
country t renounces into *uch .1 costly monument. 
The regularity of this remarkable and well pro- 
portioned tomb. Hanked by its four minaret?, 
riong from the comers nf the huge platform on 
which [1 stands, is extraordinary. Hut it owes as 
much to 1 hr quality of its decorations as to its 
dimensions and elegantly refined style. The mau¬ 
soleum lies on the river bank and is surrounded on 
ilirw sides by a park with yew trees along the 
edges of the canals and surrounding the fountains, 
ft measures more than yHo Icct cm each side. The 
platform oft he mausoleum is 23 feet high and in its 
iientre supports rhe mausoleum proper which is 
almost 200 feci on each side and has a total height 
of about the same. ’Die interior is conceived in 
exactly the same way us that of flumaytm's tomb, 
consisting of a central octagonal room, mrrouiuk'J 
by adjoining rooms, reached through narrow pav 
sages. The central dome of the Taj b bulhous, in 
the Persian stvle, whereas the pavilion* decorating 
the comers of the tcrt:ut* air more 1 spirally Indian 
Although; combining different u> K this Moghul 
masterpiece has u barer unity which hire made it 
the more admired Indian monument throughout 
the world, 

<11. interior KXBe.%% raj vcahal, aura. Are 
octagonal screen rorrottods the tomb of Mumtoz 
Mahal and that nf hrt husband Shah Jahan who 
*w« buried by her side in tb66. This screen is one 
of thr purest triumphal of skill in the world. 
Each side of the octagon consists of three marble 
sfahs, worked like lace. N’ot only are the slabs 
perforated, but the remaining marble is also 
sculpted. These screens are held together by marble 
uprights, richly inlaid with stonework. 

4J2. OETAH OF MARBLE SCREES' ilfRROUSDJSU THE 
CENOTAPHS. TAl MAHAL, AC ft A 


C. The Reign ot Aurangzeb 

Since AnraugzcJ) w.iy Ittllr inclined to erect monuments beyond those inspired by his fanaticism, 
the am gradually tell Into decline. The architects and artists did little beside copying, with 
greater or lesser davishnew and with more or Jess success, the outstanding works of the past, and 
themselves created nothing. Not one interesting work was added 10 the artistic; heritage or India. 
With the decadence of the arts came political decadence, favouring die arrival of the European* 
and leading to new r constructional fonm. 













413 , ynm masjto ( (fids), Auntnpeb hud icarcdy 
taken p(i$s'^sion of hi* throne in the Red Hn, 
when hi* expressed the thrift lo have a personal 
mosque. Near his apaiuntno he hud built u Ittthr 

mosque of the same type u$those of hUpredecessor*. 
Although it is very richly decorated, it turvrrthr- 
| fiS $ litnJis- <> as*- The c lobular domes arc too dose 
together. Tin- courtyard is too narrow and entirely 
enclosed by un anstf reJooking red sand-stone wall. 

414. tHT* iuor, vicrrt mvsiid, dei-hi. The decoration 
i» a link too painstaking and borders on the ba- 
nt-pic. The arcade* arc heavier than those of the 
period of Sliah Julian and l»vc only seven lobes 
instead of nine. 

4t5, THE RAW A UAURAK* OR BIBl-KA-MUli&ASiA, 

aurakuabad • ifijS.i. J his tomb was built oj> the 
model of the Taj Mahal hut it infinitely less majes¬ 
tic and of mediocre proportion*. Die work of the 


craftsmen is also less perfect. It ladttthr tiniplirUy 
Avhich ts Lhc diarm of its modd, 

416 . alawgik simque, ihnarrs. Aurengwb did 
not spare Bi-nates in bis Iconodnsdc ra^e and in 
^reat liaite built a mosque in very doubtful taste on 
the mins of an old letup tr. Decadence is complete, A 
wait of the old tempi* ^ uliLdLAurartgzcbinadettw 
to erect his mosque can he iccn in tki* photograph. 

417. THE safuau jAKO, pEUfl. This b the Iasi 
Moghul monument. It wiw built tit 172 -; h\ j 
nobleman to shelter lib Ian remains, and i» also 
imitative of the lit) Mahal ■ It hits no mil tare t, i> 
surmounted by a badly proportioned dome .iiul 
lias comer towers, Built in red sand-stnne and 
inlaid with marble, it measur''* only tin fret on 
each side- It is a pate retfwtion oi its ancestor] io 
beuuiy lies mainly in the colours ol the stone and 
die inlaid work. 


D, The Observatories 

In i7 j.| the Maharaja of Jaipur, who was passionately interested in astronomical research, 
decided to verify the tables and calculations which had been established 300 years earlier by the 
famous Tartar astronomer tlluk Beg of Samarkand, Rejecting such bronze Instruments a* die 
astrolabe, which he found inaccurate, he had five observatories built, first in Delhi, then at Ik-narM, 
U|j;un siHil Jaipur, where lie replaced tiic known instrument by ii«tniqfcnte of concrete jjid 
marble of his own invention. Then he began work and a few years later published the lamom 
Tjf MukftrrtmrdSftafti which contained new' tables and computations in the I'luk Beg system, wit 1 
much more precise daia. Tbir principal instruments winch Maharaja J J±i ofJaipur in venial 

were the Stmmu Yanha, for measuring solar time, the Rurn Y antra, for measuring altitudes and 
the azimuths of stars, and ilio Jai Prakasli Yantra* for demonstrating the laws of spheres and 
showing the apparent movement of the sun, These monuments* built in red sandstone an 
marble, allow measurements of great precision, 

448. jaktaj* UANTAR. MuO* View from the lop of 
[Li; Siimnti Yamra. In the foreground, on the 
right, a Jai Priikadi Yamra; in the background, 
two Ram Vantras. 

419. ] AKTAU. maktar, HO-iH. Detail of tile Jai 
Pnifco*!) Y antra* 

420- observatory, JAIPUR. \ lew of itvr Samrat 
Yaiitnu 


421. jASTAJd h.imtah, Delhi, Detail Of die Ram 
Yantra, 

422. HAW A uaftaI., Jaipur, Under (he patremagt 
of this same Maharaja, an entirety tov .11 w.i- 
i:rrated at Jaipur with a regular lay-out, the 
streets culling one another at right-anglr-'. 1 lie^ 
style of the buildings is unique in the history oi 
Indian architecture, An example is this palace 
which is, in lad. nothing but a facade. 


E. The Temples of Buiidelkhantl 

Towards the end or the Moghul period a rather special style developed in Budelkhand, which 
not yet Imen studied. Here we present, without commentary, two photographs asmmpms. 
It is as yet impossible to give details of this form of art which is Hindu but under strong 
Moghul aud Bengali influences. 

423- IIHATTARPCR tium, Bt.'ftOEt-RHAND 


4 02 


424 . aiATTAHFUR fliWPi-E, BOWUBLKnAHD 
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